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PKErA.CE. 


I AM old enough to remember the days when travel- 
lers from E]|^land arriving at Calais were occasionally 
obliged to walk over three quarters of a mile of Jetty 
before they could enter the Town, and felt that 

although they had reached the French King^s terri- 

# 

tory they were not yet setting foot upon tha soil of 
France. 


The mercilessly long wooden Pier wag considered 
a grievous nuisance; and a lengthy^Prefacc to any 
book is so generally regarded in the samcr^isadvan- 
lageous light, that I have made a point of emulating 
the modern Steam-vessel, and of landi|^g my Reader 
alongside of the Dedication, with only three gteps to 
tdke before entering at once into the whole subject- 
matter of the book.* 


I. I only wish to bespeak a tttle consideration and 
indulgence irf respect of any disadvantages g,rising 
from the Printer, Engraver, and Author living two 
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hundred and eight miles apart; and from many a 
touch and memorandum having been only partially 
understood, where perfect comjfrehension was, of all 
things, most desirable. 

II. I am aHo desirous to state that Chapter xii. 
was in print before the Quarterly Remew of last 
September was published. The two very interesting 
papers on "The London Commissariatj?^ and "On 
Bclls,^’ served, therefore, to confirm, but certainly not 
to supply, the information embodied in these pages. 

JII. I recommend a glance at the diminutive list 

% 

of Errata, which will^ prevent both Author and 
Printer from suffering under misconception; and I 
trust that if^any party shall be induced upon perusal 
of what I have^here written to make my Plan de 
Route th^^cenes of their next Summer excursion, — 
and I recommend August above all other months,—* 
they will set^their seaKto this little volume that I 
have mgide it a record of only the plain and simple 

* Vw • * 

Truth. This may disarm Criticism of her sharpened 
weapon, and weigh with the faithful, yet not unrea- 
sonable, Censors whe^- in doing their duty by the 

Peadipg Tublic, may care toreviei^ the matters 

§ 

treated in my unpretending Narrative. Every man, 
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Vll 

however, who writes and prints must be prepared 

^ • 

for his literary responsibilities ; and being best ac- 
quainted with this portion of an authoris risk I put 
the best face upon it that 1 can ! 



.WiTHEOOMBE RaISGH, 

Exmouth. 


M. 
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A fiAMBLB TEROF&I NOBMANDY. 


CHAPTER I. 

The' reflections arifflng from a perusal of ourConiitiy*s 
history, in connection mth Cbntineittal nations, 
between the eleventh and sixteenth centuries, will 
never cease to awaken* interest in the mind of a dnly- 
enlightened Englishman, at eyery mention of Nof- 
mandy. But when, in coigunddon with these Histo- 
rical reminiscences, this frusjtaed Province asserts her 
precedcncT^ among the most delightftd of all pleasant 
lands, — ^her pre-eminence in such a genM soil and 
climate as that of France, — ^it cannot he matter of 
surprise, now that the two shores are*in the dosest 
intercommunication, to &id tourist followingSoatist in 
diese regions, and bringing out of treasured recoUec- 
tions "thm^ new and old^’ frnm the flepartments of 
Seine Inferi^ute, Eurd, Calvados, Ome, and Manohe. 

Normandy at large, and Caz.vaOo 8 in partScular, 
is,* undoubtedly, one of the most beauti^ tracts 
of country on this &ir Earth, and rq>ay|^ with accu- 
mulated gratifications, the fatigue of trfivd and tbe^ 
labour of long and arduous study in W^^t^iever 
ment of art dr science the inquiring * 

pursue its researches. The Xutiqiudan and Okflof^ > 
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may here ‘find occupation for a life of patriarchal 
longeivity ; the Naturalist and Architect may well he 
dii|po6ed here to set up their rest ; the Artist, con- 
templating in one moment of time a hundred thou- 
sand acres of Eden-like landscape of Norman forests, 
fields, and v^eys, gaz^ and "turus. away, feeling 
delineation to be a thing impossible. Tlie range of such 
landscape is immense; and the consciousness of its 
extension cfirer a thriving country, and the homes of 
an intelligent and enlightened population, enhances 
the delight of contemplating such living pictures ; — for 
Man is not a growth that dwindles there. Switzerland, 
Italy, Sicily, may assert a glorious pre-eminence in 
land and water scenery, and high antiquity : — ^They 
ifivolve in this respect,^certainly, all that is sublime and 
beautiful : still, they suggested not to me the idea of 
rapidly-advancing prosperity, knowledge, and civiliza- 
tion, In days long since past, it was my good fortime 
to make wbat is termed the "Grand Tour;” and Wen 
in comparative youth I appreciated the beauteous- 
ness of Tiombardy, Tuscany, the Adriatic and Cala- 
brian shores, and all the charms, withal, of Classical 
reminiscences, but strong, enduring, and indelible 
as those impressions have proved, the influences 
exercised upon mind and heart by familiarity with 
the ^paysage riant of France is of a more genial, I 
would almost say of a more blessed, nature ; and at 
the period o?ray recent visit, — ^hen the valleys were 
standing thick with gom, and the land seemed to be 
flowing Yith milk and honey, and th^ harvest speed- 
ing blithely amkl laugh and song, and plenteousness 
eiincliing the gamers, and.peacqj(i^vailing through- 
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*4 

out the realm---^theTe was something of holiness in 
the aspect of creation thus gladdened a&d adorned ; 
and, ai^Steme beantifulljr expresses it, methonght I 
saw JEteligion mixing m the^^ scene. 

It is no disparagement to these claims on our admi- 
ration, on the part of Normandy, that |ihe prominent 
features of her attractiyeness should exhibit all the 
characteristics of the English picturesque and beau* 
tifiil. On the contrary, it is^singularly •interesting 
to find the scenery of one^s native land reproduced 
with entirely new actors, and (as a stage-manager 
would add) with new dresses and decorations; to say 
nothing of a foreign Jianguage in which the drama 
of real life, serious or comic, from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe, is to be rejiresented. Moreover, 
there is some little share^ pf amour propre in the 
enjoyment of these tableaux vivants. The most 
casual ' observer soon hnds himself animated with 
the spirit of self-gratulation, and stands^on tiptoe 
when the natives ingenuously cxclayn, are 

told, our pretty country hereabout is wou^erfdlly 
like your own.” Every tourist conversant with the 
greenest spots and loveliest villages of the plain, in 
our native land, rejoices in the resemblance, "et 
dulces reminiscitur Argos,” calling up the ^thful 
mqpaory of England's farms and hamlets, and living 
anew in the lively semblance and counterfeit^present- 
ment of sweet hornet All identity, hSwever, ends 
here. The manners, customs, p,nd costumes of the 
speedily jremind us, when once among them, 
that we are on foreign ground ; and that, proper 
ftudy of mankind which the contemplation of Man 

B 2 
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aiiggeats^ liecomes as totei^tauiing as the most inqiu- 
sitive of baWers woxM desire. The !E^ch cha- 
racter is tmique ; audj as is weU known^ the ii^ignifi- 
cant tramdt of only twenty-one iniW breadth of 
channel introduces the British subject to a race to 
which his otorkwH, evidently^ never be assimilated^ — 
to a tongue in which he will never congenially speak ; 
to habits^ usages^ laws and institutions, religion, and 
policy which awaken n but slightly his sympathies, 
and to whose influence he even hopes to continue 
for ever strange. J am speaking, bf course, of the 
impressions made upon the generality — on the average 
MIND of foreign tourists; not of the animm actuating 
any sentiments of my own. Seven years have elapsed 
since I first saw Bouea, the Barentin district (which 
I visited expressly to ingpect its best farms), and 
Dieppe : and pleasurable, indeed, were the recollections 
of the Department of Seine Inferi6ure. Returning 
however iifto England, and giving account, orally 
and typographically, of my pilgrimage, I was only 
too ofijpn challenged with inquiries respecting the 
Cauchois, the quarries, and the lace-makers, and the 
Conqueror ! — Cross-examined as to Arlette and Duke 
Robert; pitted for not having roomed though the 
Val^dcAnte and the Vaux de Vire; and for having 
neglected the opportunity of tracing Harold^s peijjuy 
on the Tapestry of Bayeux. It was evident I had 
gained but little insight into Normandy, and that at 
some future day the Department of Calvados was 
to become the locale for a special excursion. Within 
that territory 4ay Honfleur, Bayeux, Vire, Falaise, 
liisieux, and Caen; — tha birth-place and tomb <5f 
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WilHam the <^j^eror; the Aradles, nomendatore, 
and blaeottiy ra our ancient llfoblesaef the master- 
pieces of Qethio architecture and early English Church 
huildiug ; the soil to which some of the most beau, 
teous of omr own Cathedrals, the " White Tower,” 
old London-bridg^ and many a venerable monument 
of the middle ages, still extant among us, were 
indebted for their decorative and long-enduring 
stone; the climate, which jipens the 'finest grain 
and fruit of Erance; and the language which, to 
this day, maintains its phraseol(^ in our courts and 
forms of law, conveys the intimation of the Boyal 
Assent, and infiises. into our vernacular diction an 
accent and euphony which previous to ^ day of 
Sastmga and the Conquest cwere unattainable And 
unknown. ^ , 

A temporary sojoium in the South of Devonshire 
(where the ^e is hourly trained and educated for the 
contemplation of all that is beautiful in*the Mr face 
of Nature), suggested the opportunely of improving 
my very imperfect acquaintance with thq^orthem 
, shores of France. I may as well plead *guil1y to a 
little foible which, it is to be presumed, an early 
initiation in Continental travelling may have origin- 
ated; — ^the wish, I mean, as June and |unshine 
advance, to be landed at the base of those white cliffs 
that separate by only a few drort leagu^ thei 
greatest nations m*the Universe. It III " a very mid- 
summer madness — but, if chenge of air and scene 
be found deijrable; if a few fitful symptoms of dys- 
pepsia, or a transient touch of gout, or mr VeceSA, 
it may be, of very natural and pardonable melan- 
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clioly, have disturbed the even tenor of existence, 
I know of n& sweet obKvious antidote more potent 
in the restoration of body and mind than the inno- 
cent stimulus of such , an excursion. I had filled a 
portfolio with sketches from the banks of Exe ; had 
gazed with r^ture^ on tke heather and granite of 
Dartmoor, and explored the very foundations of 
Powderham Castle (within sight of my own library 
window), aifd there wa^ reminded that, 

“ When the Conqueror to the West did tome, 
Courtenay and<Coplestone were at home 

and this set me thinking about William of Nor- 
mandy, and Matilda, and the counterpart of Devon- 
shire, apple crops, l%ce-making, and much more 
which would prove the reflex of what were regarded 
as the features and clSracteristics of our Western 
shore ; — and, for the matter of mere distance, it was 
not farther from Exmouth to the choir of St. Etienne 
in Caen, than from Exmouth to London-bridge, were 
I to go a-hcad South-Easterly. However, I must 
needs tak6 the metropolis en route ; and my project^ 
finding grace with my Privy-council, I laid in a 
goodly supplyt^of H. B. and B. B. B. lead pencils for 
the solid sketch-book I had adopted as my travelling 
compstnion ; and being at length, like ^neas, deter- 
mined to start, and ^^jam certus eundiy^ I threw my 
Tient-tout portmanteau into the ^first boat lying off 
Passage-house, and royed away for the train to Pad- 
dington, Qu the morning of Tuesday^ August the 
first, if.D. J854. 

It was past nine o^clock and a rainy morning when 
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I efifected a safe landing at Star-cross ^^ait tlie 
up-train from Plymouth, after joining mm^wherry- 
man^s laugk at the half-somersault made by a por- 
tentously fat dame who was put on shore about the 
same time in rather too great a hurry ; the result , 
whereof was the temporary loss, not of her luggage, 
but of her equilibrium; on recovery of which she 
exclaimed, with one foot in the water, Lor ! now ; 
to think how little I missed being drownded in the 
sea, and finished up at once ! Thcre^s nothing like 
bfeing born a man into this world ; no, nothing 
Poor soul! the porters did not seem to treat the 
accident, or her wet shoes, with much consideration : 
but she was a woman of weight — ^for had she accom- 
panied her boxes into the scjtles, there would have 
been something smart to gay for twenty stone extra. 
Leaving her in a position of rest much like that of 
a sack of wheat, I beguiled the interval wliich was 
to elapse between^my arrival and th^it of the up- 
train, by a perusal of the placards jof every hue in 
the rainbow (very appropriate colours, by-thc-by,) 

, affixed to the boarding of the platform.* 'The rain 
was pouring down in torrents, and» the very aspect 
of the word regatta made one shiver. Each an- 
nouncement seemed, in turn, to suggest the notions 
pf wet, worry, and mortification; drenchecl gowns, 
saturated bonnets, desponding belles, despairing 
beaux 1 When witer descends from •the clouds like 
ramrods, a prospectus of piNQUE-PORTs^ aquatic 
EXCURSION, ^PANCY FAIR, FRUIT AND FLpWER-SHOW, 
GRAND ARCHERY MEETING, TORQUAY RACES, •RUSMC 
FETE, SPLENDID FIREWORKS (! !) SCCmS fraught with 
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all the elj^ents of disappointment and Mlure. The 
Zodiacal sighs assume the most sinister juxta-posi- 
tionsj Virgo and Aquarius in conjunction! Fair 
maddens and fold weather ! These are all that the 
damped expectations of a pic-nicking community^ ^^ser- 
tile to all the s^iey influences” can anticipate. It is but 
justice, however, to rainy old England to mention that 
in due order of time all these advertised expeditions 
and entertaftriments caqie off in sunshine and ^clat, 
^^Tliere^s the Cathedral!” — (Exeter Cathedral.) 
Its ponderous towers were converted inlo transepts 
nearly six centuries since, and show in their mas- 
sive and unimpaired solidity how well the Norman 
masons had done their work in less than fifty years 
affer the landing of Vfilliam at Pevensey. He, too, 
in company with his father Duke Eobert, William 
Rufiis, and Henry the I^irst, still sits in sculptural 
dignity on the Western front, and leads the imagin- 
ation back to Falaise and Caen,^rHiy proposed head- 
quarters across the channel. Few, probably, of my 
general readers, have beheld jbhis remarkable screen in 
the capital of the West of England, comprising in its 
thirty-two niches the most heterogenous assembly of 
notables in unbreathing stone, on the surface of the 
Earth. , Samson, Jephthah, Gideon, Barak, Deborah, 
Noah, are there. Several apostles, patriarchs, kings, 
crusaders, bishops and cardinal virtues invite inspec- 
tion ; but such as have studied *the catalogue may 
smile at the remark with which, after a long and 
speechless* gaze of astonishment, a carjjenter from a 
distant county, who had made an appointment to 
meet me in Exeter, broke, silence, — "How cheap 
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labour must have been among stonemasons in that 
day, Sir/^ 

Steam and Express pace soon brought us to 
Swindon. Here is played, daily, the pleasant inter- 
lude, entitled "Mastication versus Minute-time.^^ 
Parties rush at " the Zoological to s^e the lions atifl 
hyenas fed. Sharpes the clutch, short the bite ! But 
commend me to the refreshment-room of a first-rate 
station — Swindon, to wit, — (yhe^ the dry of ‘^Ten 
minutes entices a hmidred hungry souls from the 
carriages to the counters), for aji illustration of man- 
dibular powers. Let me lend a helping-hand to any 
man who may wish^ to accomplish the act of dining 
on this occasion, without being scalded or choked for 
lack of dexterity and discrimination. Whilst others 
are losing precious mon^ents in vain endeavours to 
swallow soup at 210^ of temperature, I advise a rusli 
to the nearest uncut fowl ; it is always alongside of a 
ham or tongue. Secure the entire leg,«— leaving the 
wing and breast for some gentler and feirer consumer ; 
cut deep and deftly into the ham, and while ^ailing for 
, a glass of ale, deposit a wedge of veal-pie (all ready 
ranged for whoever might fancy it, in fi plate) upon the 
slice of ham, and cut for your pi^ce fie resistance a 
due ration of the cold round of beef. (The^ pickled 
walnuts are good there). When you have disposed 
of this, you may instantly turn to the soup— which by 
this time is not too*hot to be swallowed. Ketum to 
your plate, and finish the wedge of pie and the ale ; 
but if the b^ll ring before the pie-ration can be 
finished, bear it off in your newspaper, and terminate 
on the platform, or in the carriage ; no one will take 
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umbrage at tbis dernier resort, as there is a general 
sense of disapprobation and outrage at the scant 
measure of time allowed for snqtching a ^ew morsels 
while the train halts. Dinner, after a certain fashion, 
will then be a fait accompli ; and certainly when a 
bonft fide travpller,^^ as the late Beer Act has it, is 
compelled to eat and drink at threepence a minute, he 
may as well be au fait at the process. 

After a few hours’ h<ilt, and a dinner in London, I 
started at half-past eight for Dover, and went on board 
the packet for Calais, at twenty minutes to twelve. 
Took up my station, as usual, /owarJ, just under the 
lantern, and speculated on the /^delightful passage” 
we were assured was to convey us in an hour and a 
half — possibly eightys-three minutes” — to the oppo- 
site shore. A heavy ground-swell was not the surest 
guarantee for calm and undisturbed enjoyment of 
wind dead against us, and the tide running counter 
to our course like a mill-stream : and many a pale 
cheek and throbbing temple rested ruefully enough 
that night on the gunwale abaft. Yet if it be a fact, 
that, in many instances, sea-sickness is induced and 
aggravated by the continual rise and fall of the ho- 
rizon, and by^the sight of heaving waves, and dipping 
objectS(On board — a dark night would seem to be the 
])est season for the voyage, as the shrouding gloom 
almost ei\tirely conceals such appearances. I make 
no pretensions to be what is termed a good sailor ; 
but I have very seldom succumbed to that pitch and 
toss, lurch and roll, which many a good tall fellow 
have iaid‘ low ; auid I mcline to think that the brief, 
but dreadful derangement of stomach, experienced by 
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the majority of landsmen in this passage, might often he 
averted, certainly very mucli mitigated, *by a series of 
strong continuing efforts of the imagination addressing 
itself to themes and thoughts altogether unconnected 
with shipboard and saltwater; and to objects seen 
only in the mind's eye, while the eyc^ of the body fs 
kept closed. This active mental operation avails as 
an effective distraction, ilnder influence of which the 
attention rests not on the racking deck* and on the 
see-saw of its live or dead cargo ; just as persons close 
their eyes when coming from ajiheight in air — in a 
swingr-to prevent giddiness. K^^the head clear 
from thickcoming faiicies of the dreaded nausea ; and 
a great point is achieved. The widow says to Pe- 
tnichioy lie that is giddy thinks the world turns 
round and I firmly ^ieve that if the fearful 
passenger would but perch himself, as I did, on a coil 
of rope, or on a yielding basket or sack, so as not to 
feel the vibration of the deck, and grasp a tightened 
or even a slackened rope wherewith he may sway gently 
with the advancing vessel, and, all this while, amuse 
himself by looking out for lighthouses, or strange 
sails, or a star or two, and certain cotistcllations, aye, 
and adapt a tune to the beat of the •pistons in the 
engines, he may baffle the dread enemy; and^ter an 
ordeal hardly so long as the Morning service in his 
parish church on Sunday, find himself, brought, 
without any materfal discomposure of his internals, 
into the haven where he fain would be. Experto 
crede. Into ^Calais harbour we glided, seme gaily, 
some gloomily enough, at two o* cloak in the morning 
of Wednesday, the second day of August. I could 
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not but ruminate^ as we approached the bushed and 
sleeiJing town, on the number of leagues I had com- 
passed since nine o^clock in the pioming t)f Tuesday, 
— three hundred miles, and a halt of four hours, in a 
day and a half. It was like a piece on the chess- 
board — making three moves at once ! an annihilation 
of space, with which we are now become so familiar 
as hardly to give it a thought ; but I remember a 
sailing-packet being knocked about for nine days in 
the Straits of Calais, ^^in the good old times 
As I stepped on tq the quay, like Yorick, without a 
passport^ I began to take thought for some form of 
credentials for the prosecution qf my march into the 
interior. The Consul himself^ happened, very for- 
tunately for me, to ber still at the Custom-House — a 
very unusual occurrence •qt that advanced hour of 
night j but our boat carried the mail-bag ; and there 
were letters of some moment, which, I believe, 
induced him to be a watcher. A few words of 
courteous greeting, and the regulation-fee of a crown- 
piece, effected all I had to transact in the way of 
business with this active and highly-intcUigent 
ftinctionary ; and when the chief Downier had taken 
away from my opened portmanteau a stray copy of 
r(Crcdite posteri!), I walked off to Dessin^s 
renowned hotel, where I had for the first time seema 
postilion booted a la poste royalc, and been lionized 
into Sterne^s room eight-and-thirty years before. I 
have always thoughts Dessin^s a dull caravanserai; 
but Calais itself, like Pisa, pesa h chi posa (lies hea^y 
on him who lies in it), as I can truly testify, after 
having waited there nine days ^'for a wind/^ in 1816 ; 
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and bright, sunny, well paved, well lighted, andflively 
Boulogne succeeds to it withallthe hilarity of a brisk 
farce after «a tragedy. The clocks had struck four 
before I turned intooeA, and announced seven when 
I turned otU ; but the bright and glorious sun seemed 
to rebuke the sluggard notion of holding longer pos- 
session of the spiral-springed mattress, and the bed- 
stead with gilt Grecian vases at its head and foot, of 
Parisian design and manufacture; and before my 
host had taken his final snooze, I was perambulating 
the melancholy yet memorable old town, held, as we 
all know, by our countrymen* for upwards of two 
hundred years, and justly proud of its ancient historic 
recollections ; mindM of which I sauntered down to 
the Hdtel de Guise,— the occasional domicile of Henry 
the Eighth, whose daughter Mary used to say the 
name of Calais would be found, at her death, graven 
on her broken heart. And here and there, at the 
comers of picturesque narrow streets,^ I recognised 
the subjects of some of Prout^s best pictures. How- 
ever, I had been booked for a place in the coupe of 
the light coach to Boulogne, and the time Tor starting 
was arrived. Within a few minutes^I was traveUing 
over a beautiful Macadamised road, a|^d enjoying an 
opportunity of observing not only every indication 
pf an abundant harvest, but manifest proofs, also, of 
most beneficial improvement in the French hus- 
bandry. As was ito be expected, the tlose proximity 
of an encamped army of 25,0 JO men had induced the 
farmers to sow large breadths of beani^ oats, and 
clover. The reapers, too, were ^tting the^wheat 
much closer down to ^thc ground than heretofore 
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(using cradle sithes), for the purpose of supplying 
abundance of long strata to the cavalry regiments 
and artillery horses distributed in all the surrounding 
villages 5 infantry only being on the field, in conse- 
quence of the unfitness of the heights of Honvault, 
Wimereux, and Ambleteiise for an encampment of 
horses, — animals requiring abundant supply of water, 
and occasional green food, and ample ventilation 
and height aiid breadth in their night quarters. 

The farm-buildings and labourers^ cottages arc 
strikingly altered for the better ; and tile hoe had 
done its work well, some months previously, in ex- 
tirpating the weeds among the white crops. There 
were several ploughs at work already on the stubbles. 
The farmers must derive material benefit from tlic 
Vast acciunulation of manure in the districts of 
Artois and Picardy occupied by the cavalry; and, 
probably, give fresh straw in exchange for it. I 
noticed many;^ a valuable heap on the close vicinity of 
newly upturned land. The number of equipages 
miliiaireSy as they are termed, artilltuy-wagons, 
tumbrils, breaks, and commissariat carriages (the 
counterpart of Broadwood^s pianoforte conveyances) 
which we met(in the road, imparted a vivid idea of 
all the responsibilities, needs and requirements, ex- 
penditure and circumstances of military occupation j 
and every third individual going or coming along the 
highway was a*- soldier. At about? a mile^s distance 
from Boidogne we wei;p overtaken by a General of 
division wjth his aidcs-de-camp, riding out in ex- 
pectation 9f fallii^ in Avith the 22nd regiment of the 
line, hotgrly expected from Pwris, where they liad for 
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a considerable period been doing garrison duty in the 
Faubourg Poissoni6re, and which they diad just left 
for the ca^p at Wimereux. My first sight of this 
camp, — the object, as it well might be, of such stirring 
interest — was obtained from the summit of the abrupt 
hill leading down into Whnillc ; and a remarkably 
pretty picture then lay before me : — tfie highway, the 
village, and its church, especially, composing al^ that 
could be desired in foreground and middle distance ; 
and the white tents alongside of the thatched wat- 
tle and dab ” cottages (called by the soldiers " bar- 
aques”), constituting, in the back-ground, an incident 
of no ordinary character. Blending with the re- 
flections awakened alt this moment, uprose the remiu- 
isccnces of the three* eventful, periods of 1689, 1801, 
and 1840; — the disembarkation of James the Second, 
close to the spot where the* present camp of Amblc- 
teuse is situate, — the encampment of the grand 
army of 200,000 men for the iiivasiojji of England, 
in the day of pride of Napoleon the^First,— and the 
futile and nearly fatal landing, at this very point, of 
his nephew, the present Emperor, whefi, fourteen 
years since, less cautious than ei^terprising, more 
sanguine than wise, he rushed upon (jp,ptivity where 
he had expected to mount p. throne. These toi)ics 
are "somewhat musty uow-a-days — but tfie recur- 
rence of them, at such a time and place, cannot but 
lend a charm to travel ; and, as one viho fias many a 
time keenly enjoyed it, I would advise the tourist, at 
home or abroad, to lay in an ample store of such 
recollections ; they will serve him in good stca# whrti 
common-place enjoyment fails;— and that, be it said, 
is no trifling consideration. 
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At length, preceded by their spirit-stirring drums 
and ear-piereing fifes, onward came the 22nd regi- 
ment. They were leaving Boulogne for T^imereux, — 
the site of the second of the three camps. Foremost 
in the van marched a grotesquely-attired limonadier; 
one of those oddities, wdl known, no doubt, to all 
my readers who have crossed the Straits of Dover, 
as the venders of eau-sucree, punch, lemonade, and 
sweet refrigerants, flowing from four or five taps in- 
serted in a velvet-covered cylinder, strapped to the 
shoulders, and shaped like a long compressed metal 
milk-pail. AttaclieJ to a broad belt, in front of a 
gay waistcoat, are half a dozen metal cups, — recourse 
to which is suggested by the incessant ringing of a 
little shrill bell, such as our iniifiin-boys use, and b} 
the cry, ^^Chxi veut bicn boire et sc rafraichir 
There were three or four^of these performers in the 
general throng; but this fellow, en chef, with a 
plume of white feathers in his hat, and a long staff 
in hand, might easily be mistaken, as he was, for the 
drum-major, feetween the first and second company 
marched Jf handsome VimndUre — one of the finest 
young women iti the French army ! She was about ' 
four-and-twep,ty years of age, attired, a la Bloomer, 
in an uniform strictly in accordance with that of the 
regiment ; and wore her glossy black hair in broad 
bands, secured beneath a glazed hat, closely resem- 
bling the light-company^s cap. As she strode gaily 
onward to the quick step, unwearied by six leagues’ 
march, she looked like another Joan of Arc, minus 
irhe tofnqur and^ sword. The coloured engraving, 
however, of Jenny Lind in the character of the 
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Figlia del Beggimento^ must be too well known to 
require any illustration of this fair mditaire front 
my pencil. £he was^ the wife of one of the grena- 
diers^ and^ in respect of her inches^ as well as of her 
remarkably handsome figure, (she stood five .feet 
eight) became passing well h5r position their ranks. 
These extraordinary creatures, "impudent and man- 
nish grown,” doff their military garb in camp, and 
resume the ordinary female attire (mudh to their 
perg^onal disadvantage, be it said,) to wash and cook, 
and carry on a brisk retail trade in hot coffee, Cognac, 
peppermint, and tobacco. Nothing could be more 
orderly than their deportment in these capacities ; as I 
subsequently found opportunity of noticing : — but a 
more remarkable compound of# the sutler and Bac- 
chante, woman and warrio:^^ook and corporal, is not 
to be foxmd upon Earth. ^Phere were, three other 
women (some twenty years older than the beau ideal 
just described), marching with the sixth c^pany; and 
I afterwards saw one, looking wan andi^ll, in one of 
the baggage-wagons preceding the rear-guard. In the 
centre of the regiment was a man, leading three 
heifers ; but whethet he occupied that position under 
orders from the Commissariat, or as* a neat-herd 
overtaken by the troops, and driving his leap Jpeef to 
the tune of martial music, by way of a pleasing novelty 
in rural occupations, I know not. 

On our arrival under the grey ston# walls of the 
ancient citadel of Boulogne, we/ound large parties of 
stragglers 'who had fallen in with brother soldiers be- 
longing to other r^ments, and were jnaking.the'fiaost* 
' of a few booths erected at the outskirts of the town 

c 
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for the eotertaiument of Ub hraves and other stray 
visitants. Among thtf improvised cook-shops and 
wine^sheds (dignified^ alter the manner o£ the French^ 
by the name of coffee-honses and restaurants) was one 
exhibiting on a stretched screen of five or six yards of 
white calico^ t}^e title, in^laek Roman capital letters, 
above a foot in length, Au BouiUon de VAmitii ! 
[At the sign of the Gravy-soup of Friendship] . Jean 
Moreau. BistauranV^ ^his appeared to me a practical 
exemplification of the trite verse, 

“ True gen’rous friendship no cold medima knows ! ” 

Here one of my fellow-travellers, a Parisian, left 
me. He was of the numerous class of micontents, 
and desirous of convincing me that there was 
lianlly a true Frenchman left in the land. They 
are French, Sir, by birth and by name ; but no longer 
such in heart and soul. Their divisions and discords, 
their revolntioiis and counter-movements, frequent 
changes of dy\^asty, shifting allegiance, displacements, 
confiscations, ruined fortmics and defeated hopes, have 
caused every man to sit light to any virtuous prin- 
ciples of nationality and patriotisni . They are strangers 
to unity ; an^^ as to unanimity (any connecting sym- 
pathy pn any one point affecting the public weal), it is 
absolutely a thing unknown. Au emtraire^ Monsieur y 
in England, every day and hour indicates how 
elfectuaUy the love of coimtry,^and inborn loyalty 
combining cheerfiillyo with the love of order and a 
deep-rooted regard for the constitutional welfare and 
'prosperity of the empire, avail to counteract the 
jiuring influence of political differences, and to annihi* 
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late the evil of private feuda.^^ I took occasion to 
observe, that the present attifude of his country and 
a very general retur^L to better feeling in France, 
encouraged a far more cheering belief than his ; that 
trade and agriculture, art and education, religion and 
morality, self-respect gradually beginning to supersede' 
self-flattery, and forming that solidity of character so 
essential to good citizenship and permanent prosperity, 
were manifestly in a state of progression and that, 
doubtless, there was many a good man and true in 
the kingdom who knew how to appreciate the advan- 
tages of wise government, (or, if he so termed it, 
enlightened despotismj and the positive blessings of 
a long-enduring peace. En effety donCy Monsieur, 
vom itea meme plus Frangois qm moi^ 

The Electro-Telegraphic^ cpmmmiication is main- 
tained between Calais and Boiilogne by five lines of 
wire, led firom uprighip a hundred feet apart and 
consisting of larch and poplar poles merely stripped of 
their bark, without planing or shaping #Df any kind ; 
and a single wire branches off for the service of the 
three camps. Perhaps, some of my staunch Protest- 
ant brethren would feel themselves • electrified by 
certain other five lines, within the Church of St. 
Nicholas, communicating a charitable message^to all 
whom it may concern, that there is a mass every 
Saturday morning, at eight o^clock,/or the copter sim 
of England ! ! ! 

These Bouloimais are humorous fellows. I printed, 
some seven yeafs since, the queer names of certain of 
their by-streets; but I only the otheu day discovered 
icoute s^UpUatV^ [Listen ! does it rain? street.] 
c 2 
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Among other pleasantries^ the shopkeepers had the 
presence of *xrdnd to affirm that the franc-piece was 
now worth tenpence; and thought it unfair that we 
should receive from the money-changers 24 francs 
90 centimes for a sovereign. Of course^ I would not 
^uote this hybrid coast-town (half French, half 
English) as a standard of the foreign market ; but, in 
comparison with Devonshire prices, I conceive our 
countrymen (from the far West, at any rate,) must here 
find almost all the ^^eatables” and the general routine 
of housekeeping muph dearer than in England. New- 
castle coals were on sale at IL lls., and Welch at 
1 /. 65 . 6^. per ton; beef at Sd ^ ; mutton at and 
9d. (legs and loins at lOrf.), shoulders at 7^d.; veal 
at 6^d. ; pork at 7rf.«and 8rf. the poxmd. A turbot 
for twelve persons, 145.^64* f niiddling-sized soles, 1^. 
the pair. Very small* chickens at 3«. 4rf. the couple. 
Ducks (such starvelings !), thf same. A small goose* 
(looking as if killed by a decline), ditto. The only 
apricots in th<\ market worth purchasing came from the 
immediate neighbourhood of Paris (Enghicn, Mont- 
morency, and St. Denis), and were not to be had for 
less than fourpence each. Bntgnom (nectarines), the 
same. Orldtos plums, fivepence the dozen. I quote 
these figures, with reference to the common, but most 
erroneous, supposition, that fruit is so cheap in France! 
The grof^eries are one and all inferior. Loaf-sugar (the 
mmt is nevSr seen), of very co&*Be quality, and most 
uninviting in colourp8(f. the pound; all soap (except 
the cosm^tiques) abominably fetid; and candles 
equally, so; accept the composite, and so-called 
Parisian sperm. I was buying some Gruy^re cheese 
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at the best grocer^s in Boulogne, at 4id. the pound 
(this, I admit, is* d ban marckd, indeed,) "when a cor- 
poral came in with olr^ers, from one of the generals in 
camp, for better wax candles than had been supplied a 
few days before ; as those gavdtlBO little light, and wasted 
away so fast, that it was diMcult to se^ what was oxf 
the table; and as for reading or writing, they were 
altogether useless : — and these had been charged, as 
to the townspeople in general, .at 1«. 7id*thc pound. 

Bread is certainly sold at a jewer price than in 
England; but not being by hall so nuMtious, it is 
virtually dearer ; and hardens, like a brick, in twelve 
liours. Butter, likewise, is considerably lower in 
price ; but being very little firmer in substance than 
marmalade, it goes not half so far as our eomx^act 
and closely-kneaded ^^lupap^.^^ In all vegetables, I 
scruple not to affirm (as I always have), as a connois- 
seur in kitchen-gardens, wc outdo them beyond all 
competition. They cultivate a little^, ^^knubbly^^ 
carfot, about the size of a small double walnut, 
which is deliciously sweet; but a British carrot of 
.free growth goes as far as a whole bunch of these: 
and as for the handsome rock-headed cauliflower or 
broccoli, or a genuine Dutch white-stoAe turnip, they 
are tilings unknown. A mealy potato is nq/: to be 
met with in France ; and, unhappily, the disease in 
that ,root is beginning to show its ravages iij all direc- 
tions. I should ifot have digressed thus, par pa~ 
renth^se, but from a wish to«disabuse the mind of 
many a reader of an impression that Fiance, even 
Artois and Picardy, is a cheap county to live in. It 
would be easy to justify ^y observations, through a 
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long categorjf of housekeeping expenses;— rent not 
excepted: Wit to enteif further into the subject is 
beside my purpose ; and^ as it ig, I have merely com- 
mitted to letter-press the few memoranda with which, 
like a travelling note of interrogation, I beguiled the 
interval of D^aiting for*a carriage, or expecting a 
coming train. 

The French shopkeepers, on the coast, have 
very generally abandoned the use of signs and 
emblems on their house-fronts. The legs, crossing 
each other, red and white, foiu* yards long, between 
the first and second-floor windows of the hosiers^ 
houses ; the yellow or red-glovqd hand (the size of a 
turtle), suspended at the gloyer^s; the glazed hat, 
as large .as a wash-tubj projecting at the hatter’s ; the 
giant Mandarins, and te^ and coflee-pots lo matchy 
over the grocer’s door, — and a vast variety of other 
such insignia, — have disappeared from the exterior; 
and, I cannoji help remarking, a large amount of gaieU 
de c(BUTy pleasantry and honhommie from within. TrSub- 
lous times within the last thirty years may have 
brought all this about. The effigy did but little for. 
the business, I dare say ; but the absence of the ridi- 
culous varietiis of illustration here alluded to, makes 
the streets less amusing, less foreign and characteristic 
than they used to be. In Boulogne, Hftvre, and 
Dieppe, tjicre is a studied affectation of English style 
and features and France in thesfi places conceals her 
form under a British demino. But Monsieur Delpeuch, 
(at his cane and parasol-repository, a^ the comer of 
Ihe market-place^ Grande Rue, Boulogne,) still retains 
his picture of the Emperor.of Morocco, shaded by a 
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circular screen, — supported by a Moor, and %ge 
enough to cover a Martello "tower : and the colossal 
forms, carved in wgqd, of two red and blue gilt- 
bordered umbrellas at his door, each six feet high, 
and suggestive of waterproof silk and shelter, arc 
doing duty as steadily as et^er. Before the summer 
excursionist leaves Boulogne, let him at any ratp 
look down at the foot-pavement of the Rue de FEcu, 
Rue Neuve Chauss^e, and part §f the Rue dfes Viellards : 
It is laid in broad rhomboid or lozenge-shaped stones, 
alternately bluish-black and white, like the stone floor 
of a new cathedral, or of the hall of entry to some 
splendid town palace^^ or country house. At the ex- 
tremity of the street it is finished off in six long rays, 
with excellent masonry, which, if exhibited in PaJh 
mall or Waterloo-place, would be regarded with no 
little favour and admiration. 

There was a tolerably good business doing, as the 
phrase is, in connection with the camp : though the 
soldiery are provisioned, for the mo^^^part, by Pa- 
risian contractors from localities far distant. The 
, wheat is imported at H&vre from America, &nd ground 
into flour outside the walls of Paris > and I was given 
to understand that the necessaries ofalife had in no 
instance risen in price at Boulogne, in consequence 
of the encampment of the 25,000 consumers of 
comestibles; so that the prices I have mentioned 
as current in the tcJwn, arise not from Ae incursion of 
the troops into the territory. ^ This was a drawback 
and evil mo^t carefully provided against by the 
government; and their judicious a^rangen^ents^have 
proved eminently successful. The hardware-men and 
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outfitters try to turn their increased stock-in-trade to 
good accouift in all directions, by lavish notification 
of Articles de menage pour le^campy out of which 
a whole ship-load of emigrants to Australia might 
equip their cabins and canteens in half an liour’s time. 
SChe redundancy of box-wood salad-forks and spoons 
jras remarkable enough. The Prenclmian, like the 
old Jew, is a leguminous and green-food eater; a 
great stickler forleek^and onions among his flesh- 
pots,— and he is right ; but one would suppose chicory, 
in the shape of a substitute for lettuce and codec, 
was the staple food of the troops. My readers may 
not all be aware that this chicoiy is our endive. 

The Museum of Boulogne is the third best pro- 
vincial collection in France, and well repays a long 
and careful examination. • 1 visited it on my 7*ctum, 
and regretted I had not longer time for inspecting 
the various cabinets ; especially the Library with its 
23,000 volumes, attached to it : treasure' which few 
towns of the^ class in which Boulogne ranks ean 
boast. I saw the splendid Mummy, and its case, 
brought from Egypt by Denon, and declared bye 
ChampoUion, a most competent judge, to be one of 
the finest in Europe. The painting upon it appears 
as fresh^ as if laid on last week ; though, in all proba- 
bility, coeval with the wanderings of Israel in the 
desert. 

The Bailwafy Station at Boulo^e will be one of 
the handsomest. It sgems to be hardly more than 
half completed ; but the scale of the plan, and the 
exeefftion. of the^cut brick and fretwork, in red and 
yellow brick, somewhat after the style of Byzantine 
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arcliitectnrc, is admirable. An arch of immense span 
was filled up with glass ; — as may be seen at our Great 
Western Station, at •Paddington. Here was ample 
space for every party, and every thing. The contri- 
vances for receiving, weighing, marking, and paying 
for luggage were simple and excellent Regularity* 
precision, and punctuality did the work well in every 
department. Much civility, much comfort (comfort in 
France !) made every arrangement pleasurable ; and 
all this without more vociferation or commotion than 
prevails at Paddington ; to say nothing of the second- 
class cjirriagc being nearly equal to our first. Shame 
to England that it should be thus ! 

Abbevtli.e — dull-cqmplexioncd Abbeville, — which 
I reached at dusk, has iiicreatfeed its dimensions by 
nearly 1 wo-tliirds since I fiyst^knew it in 1816. Tliere 
arc some very handsome public edifices, and several 
new streets, especially to the south and west ; and 
the town in general is much cleaner anymore seemly 
than of old; — but, somehow, Melanciloly seems to 
have marked it for her own ; and, except for the 
•Cathedral, peat, hemp, and snipes, this venerable 
daughter of Picardy would remain a^ secluded from 
traders or travellers as a lodge in a %arden of cu- 
cumbers, on the banks of the Somme. Tln^ waiter 
at my supper, in the Hotel de PEurope, expatiated 
with much empressement on my good luck »in being 
served with a fine sifipe of yesterday^s fthe first day 
of the season!) shooting. Fancy my eating *«nipcs 
on the 2nd qf August 1 It was only equalled by 
my subsequently dining on turkeji on the 1st of 
September. 
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I travelled by coach to Dieppe; for there is no rail- 
road thithe^ from Abbfeville. This was my second 
visit. Be it good^ bad^ or indjjferent £mb a place of 
residence^ it is a delightftiUy jpretty town, and amply 
repays a visit; even if it be not in direct course. 
•The neighbonshood, moreover, is abimdant in interest ; 
and I value more than ever my sketch of tlie crumb- 
ling church at Arques. In many respects I conceive 
Diej)pc miist be prefq^able to* Boulogne. Here and 
there it reminded me of Frankfort; and its Place 
Nationale is not unlike the Piazza del Duomo, in 
Milan, minus the glorious Cathedral ! — ^which, to be 
sure, is like the tragedy of Hamlet with the part of 
the Prince of Denmark omitted ! The new esplanade 
and pleasure-house (as the Germans would call it) is 
now complete, and forms ^a vast improvement upon 
tjie shingly beach, where a thousand ladies in their 
morning or evening costume may sit at their ease, 
with book, crochet, or fan in hand, in a long gallery 
of glass, lik^air flowers in a conservatory, awaiting 
hoticc and admiration. This delectable rendezvous 
commanefs, on one side, a fiill view of the brdad.w 
expanse of sea^ and, on the other, a lawn, parterres 
of flowers aiifS choice shrubs, a rotunda for a band of 
music, ^nd the town beyond. It comprises a ball-room 
and reading-room ; and is about as agreeable a resort 
as the mpst holiday-making French or English visit- 
ant, fond of *a fashionable loun^ and social reunion 
could^esire. It was literally thronged when I paid 
down my three-haliQpence entrance-mpney and very 
leisurely, surveyed it in all its details. I did not see 
any of our fair country-wpmen ; but the great at- 
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•traction of tlie afternoon was a Charity Bazaar for the 
poor of the town^ held at the 1?own-hall,— a very hand- 
some and bright-looking mansion^ with a wide and 
tastcM garden in feontj at no great distance from 
the esplanade ; and to and from which I observed 
large parties of elegantly-attired ladie»— English and 
French — ^proceeding in aU direetions ; many of them 
carrying trinkets and various articles of taste from 
the stalls. One of the escorting beaux had veiy 
discreetly selected a large cigar-case^ two decanters, 
and a drinking-cup of Bohemian glass, which, to the 
great amusement of his fair acquaintances, he was 
endeavouring to retajn in his right hand and carry 
home, while taking c^re of their parasols, a lap-dog, 
and a huge doll, the ncwly-afcquircd property of a 
little girl at his side. .IJie devotedness of these 
young Frenchmen in fetching and carrying, on such 
occasions, is gallantry and good-nature personified, 
and me^ts the honourable notice here taken of it ; 
albeit the demoiselles seemed to regartr it as a thing 
of course, and their natural and prerogative right. 
Ilis crystalline, canine, and waxen lading kept them 
in a perpetual laugh at so rcsolute^a fulfilment of 
divided duties. • 

Eetuming into the jnain streets, I soon afi^rwards 
found my way into the principal church (St. James^), 
specially to see the rose window in the Soutb«transcpt; 
which is equal, in tie glowing beauties of its stained 
glass and in the design of the tracery, to that which 
we admire, aljpve all other, in Westminster Abbey. 
The carvings (as though they had been in soft wood), 
of Caen stone, in this sacred edifice, are wonderful 
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izideedj and very creditaWe exertions are evidently 
made* to complete whatever portions of the 
interior were left xmfinished ; and to repair and re- 
(^tore what has been injured by the lapse of time^ 
since the days of the 18th and 15th centuries. I 
only wished a^heavy fine*couldbe levied on the insen- 
sate Marguilliers (churchwardens) who had yeUow- 
iodshed the beautifiil stone in aU directions, touching 
up here add there wjth a little black (I) by way of 
relief. There was a time when one of the finest 
ecclesiastical edifices in Dorsetshire (Sherborne 
Church) was similarly defiled; but I believe lAal 
abomination has been swept aw^ long since. 

I paused awhile at what is cdlcd the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Hci’e were eight statues (originally 
chiselled, I should imagine, by some uninspired 
journeyman mason or stone-cutter), representing 
Joseph of Arimathea, Mary Magdalene, Mary wife 
of Cleopas, Mary the mother of James, the Virgin 
Mary, moth^'of our Lord, St. John, Nicodemus, and 
Saint Veronica entombing the body of Christ. The 
subject cannot but be interesting ; but compared with 
the handling cf it in the Church of St. Roch, in 
Paris, this g-'oup of uncouth effigies appeared con- 
tempti)ile enough. All the work of restoration and 
improvement done in the nave is paid for by private 
contributions : The care of the Choir devolves on the 
State. 

As I was on the pcent of leaving the church, my 
attention was arrested by an Avis, wl^ch, having an 
eye*to notices church-doors, I immediately began 
to read. It was an announcement issuing from the 
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•Charitable Society of St. Francis^ for effecting mar- 
riages among the poor; and/being tranalated^ would 
run thus ; ^^This Society devotes its attention to the 
fEicilitating of Marriage in all cases that may have 
occurred of persons in indigent circumstances living 
together without having been duly iinited in the 
solemn rites of Matrimony. It likewise contem- 
plates the legitimization of their children by providing, 
without cost to the parties co^icemed, all the docu- 
ments, and superintending all the processes, essential 
to the completion of this twofold object. Any 
poor persons desiring to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages hereby offered by the Society of St. Francois 
Regis, are requested to apply, on any week-day, 
between 12 and 2 o^clock, to Mons. L^Abbe P. [The 
name was erased by an accidental rent of the paper.] 
Pro-Seeretary; or on Sundays, between 12 and 1. 
The Incumbents and other members of the clerical 
body, resident in the town, are also readv to receive 
applications daily 

I conceive it is but rational and charitable to be- 
lieve that there is more of good than of evil in this 
measure and institution. They whose aim and earn- 
est desire are to dissuade their fello'if^mortals from 
continuing to live in open sin, and to turn thgm from 
the errors of their ways, cannot be handling the 
word of God, or the authority of office, deceitfully. 
They seek to recllaim— they strive tft purify; and 
Church and State cannot contemplate a nobler or 
more pious object ; though it is easy to perceive that 
so benevolent an institution may^ be abused, and 
vicipus propensities indt^ged, by parties vile enough 
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to form an illicit coimection^ and affix its stigma on . 
th^ d^raded offsprin^^ vitliout recourse to the 
priest ministering at the altar; i|:ell knowng that at 
any time they may avail themselves of the good 
offices of the Society of St. Francis^ to legitimize 
their union an^ issue^ without the least trouble or 
expense. We cannot but think well of a design^ 

“ Thjtt all this good of evil shall produce. 

And evil turn good.” 

The site of the Castle commands a very pleasing 
view ; and the harbour is a^ entertaining as that of 
Dover. A collier from Rye was just passing through 
the basin as I reached the bridge, and gladdened 
the banks of Arque with her British flag. The Fish- 
market exhibited a glut of gurnets and hake; but, 
like most other fish-matkets in France, could give no 
account of salmon, turbot, soles, or whitings, unless 
on conditions of a chance catch. The fact is, Paris, 
like London, tukes the lion^s share of the finny pro- 
duce of the deep ; and the chasse-marees of Dieppe, 
like our firedgcrmen at Brixham, Hastings, and 
Dover, naturallycprefer to seU in the dearest market ; 
and send the hoik of their boat-loads, by the railway, 
to the Capital. 

I did not fail to examine, in the main street, the 
hundreds of very beautiful specimens of ivory-carv- 
ing., The art of cutting out those classical, histo- 
rical, and fantastic * %ures, in general, from the 
material here mentioned, is still floimshing; and 
som^ of the productions, both in elegance of design 
and in l^kilfiilness of executi<m, are astonishing. The 
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?jiasterly hand of Benvenuto Cellini himself could 
hardly have moulded, in wax* or clay, Aore exqui- 
sitely deUcatp or mor^ accurately-proportioned forms 
than are discernible in these charming little groups, 
busts, and single statuettes. They surpass the Swiss 
and Tyrolese wood-carving,* admirably as it is, in* 
detail; and rise eminently above it in conception, 
style, and This branch of decorative 

manufacture is supposed to have originated in Dieppe 
having, three centuries since, imported so many 
elephants^ tusks from Africa and Bengal — when her 
merchants, the most enterprizing navigators of the 
age, were establishing marts of the most lucrative 
commerce, and bearing oflF the richest and rarest 
natural products from every inhabited shore of the 
Old and New World. 

I purchased, at Lalouette's, *at Boulogne, in 1847 
one of the little busts on a pedestal, purporting h 
be that of Henry IV. of France;— but 1 have son. 
misgivings as to its features, and am^ialf incline 
to suspect the artist carved them after an engravi e 
pi the immortal Shakspere. The profile ofthe Ki,i- 
on Pont Neuf in Paris, and that of the Prince of ad 
Poets, are not very dissimilar. Wheiiier it re^rs 
sents ce roi vaillant” or the Bard of Avon,^Mery 
Lalouette placed a crown upon it ; and at that ird, 
it was annexed to my cabinet of curiosities. P.rity 
quarUum ! and 

fious 

time, 

3UpI(‘, 

have 
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. CHAPTER II. 

FROM DIEFPE TO ROUEN, BY RAILWAY. 

Having Explored Rpuen very diligently in the 
summer of 1847, I sta^Aere the night only, and 
next morning ramhlerf nPohgh the principal streets 
to mark the improvements effected within the last 
seven years. Much, very much, has been done ; but 
not enough to eradicate the great blemish perccj)tible 
lin this majestic city, — the jkanchester, as it has 
\been calbd, d1^|rance ; I ^ mean the wide gaps left, 
m even the handsomest streets, by the demolition 
houses and the ? 20 «. 8 ubstitution of other in their 
a$ead. Many of the ancient edifices cnimblcd and 
tikmbled doiSfn proprio motu : Their wooden joints, 
beams, planks, and panels had creaked, but held toge- 
ther, for henturies (all the houses were built of wood), 
anffl at lengthy began to be dangerous. An order 
from the mufucipal authorities, enjoining the demo- 
litioin of these aged structures, and interdicting the 
fiJrtmer use of wood as an exclusive material in the 
rebufading, occasioned the unsightly vacancies above 
m*enmoned, imi which, it seemsj the townspeople of 
taste \ deprecate witl^ most indignant reprobation. 

Momsieur,” said one of them to me, in reply to , 
my remarks upon the venerable beauty of Rouen, 
C^esft toujours de mal en mal ! II n^y a ni propric- 
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taire, ni entrepreneur qui vent bien se mettre sur 
ces br^cbes 1^, et nous n^avonS que des viAes, oii nous 
avons vu ie^ palais (Sir ! it's worse and worse 
than ever ! There's not an owner, nor a house- 
builder among us who is disposed to set to work in 
those gaps you see there; &iid we loqk out of our* 
^hops on dreary void spaces where, in times past, we 
gazed on palaces.) 

The cathedral-like Church of St. Oufin, at any 
rate, is finished, and soars in majesty, grace, and 
beauty to which Europe, at this moment, cannot 
exhibit a parallel. But of this I shall take occasion 
to make more particidar mention at the close of my 
observations on Normandy. 

The ^^Courrier" steam-boat# was to leave Rouen 
for Havre at a quarter to eleven in the forenoon of 
Friday, the 4th of August;* And my voyage in it 
down the Seine was to terminate at Quillcboeuf, on 
the left bank of the river, whence I purposed pro- 
ceeding, with all expedition, to Pont Audemer, on 
my way into the Department of Calvados. The 
" Courricr " was a Avell-appointed vesset, most credi- 
tably clean, and wortliy of her a 2 )pointnient to ascend 
and descend the beautifiil river. Tht passengers 
were numerous, but for the most part of ^ very 
ordinary cast. I was the only Englishman on board, 
and I espied one French gentleman) the njajority 
seemed to be holiday-making cits of floueu and 
Havre, gens de commerce, and, employes of various 
grades. Close alongside of me stood for some time, 
till a shower (ftsplaced them, a rcmgrkaldc,. coupler, 
whom, in respect of physiognomy, I might have 
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designated (after the style of our old Nursery-^Book) 
The Beauty and the Beast.” One was a strikingly 
pretty woman of about . thirty years of age, fashion- 
ably dressed, all smiles, grace, and good-humour; 
the other a coarse, gross, unwieldy and dirty- 
skinned man, bearded like the pard, gloveless, 
graceless, witless — what the French call ^^un gros 
animal, et tres b^te.” He was redolent of that 
savour of tobacco which is well-known to any one 
who has cleaned a Meerschaum pipe-tube ; and spat 
with all the gusto of a Philadelphian : but he was a 
native of Rouen. He must have parted company, 
for some considerable time, from soap, razor, and 
tooth-brush — and his shock of hair was safer to behold 
than to approach. But why do I record him thus? — 
Only to remark how wonderful it is to see a really 
lovely woman receive with evident relish and grati- 
fication the assiduities ” and palpable flatteries of 
the most repulsive of our sex ; to witness such an 
amalgamation of feminine grace and delicateness 
with the uncouth bearing and contour of a quasi 
Satyr. ^ But* it was even thus; and I felt the fujl 
force of one cf my most intellectual friends^ obser- 
vation , — that there lives not on earth the man so ugly, 
so nauseous, so deformed, so vicious, as not to be 
capable of inspiring a tender attachment, and winning 
a willing wife ! This Caliban-like worshipper of the 
fairest daughters of Eve prevailed upon his gentle 
companion — I beliqye she was his bride — to go below 
and breakfast. The French seldom take that meal 
before, ten 05 eleven o^clock. I was sketching on 
the hatchway, just within sight of the chief-cabin 
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table, but the flavours from |?elow seemQ^ to invite 
me to place on record an entry of the particulars of 
that prolonged and^mighty meal, to every single 
portion of which the lady addressed herself witli an 
energy and impetuosity of appetite compared with 
which the fabled feats of Schoolboys and Aldermen 
would sink into tame insignificance. I witnessed 
the first onslaught (when the soup was disposed of) 
upon the fried mackerel : it w1&.s a vigorous attack ; 
but the fish-bones, at any rate, were removed. Two 
relais of beefsteak, ditto of French beans and fried 
potatoes followed, with an omelette aux fines herbes, 
flanked immediately by a fricandeau of veal and 
sorrel ; and these (or, rather, I should say the dishes 
that had contained all this) were supplaced by a roast 
chicken, garnished with mushrooms, and commended 
to the gentle senses by a hock of ham, served upon 
spinach. This engrossed an interval of twenty-five 
minutes — the chicken, indeed, having become in- 
visible in the first ten ; but the salted meat demanded 
more laborious manducation. Then came wan open 
jfpricot tart, three custards, and an endive salad, 
which I felt sure was the precursor, as it proved, of 
a small roast leg of lamb, with chopped onion and 
nutmeg-powder sprinkled upon it. All, exce]^ the 
joint, was consumed; and then came the coffee and 
two glasses of absinthe and eau dor^e,^a Mignon 
cheese, pears, plums, grapes, and cakes — two bottles 
of petit Bourgogne, and one of Chablis, wine having 
been emptied between eleven and one o^clock. 

This was a breakfast; and this thtf amplest evi-. 
dence I ever gained of the will and power of that 
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appetite wkich Ulysses characterized as ‘^an uni- 
versal wolf.” Such a pair would plunge any hoard- 
ing-house keeper mto insolvency in the course of a 
little month! I was glad to find them, at two 
.o’clock, enjoying a digestive nap — dreaming, pos- 
sibly, of a coming dinner ! 

I wish some of our cooks and handmaidens that 
fume with indignation in the basement-floors of 
England’s “ snug boxes ” in town or country, and lay 
the blame of all their extraordinary breakages and 
culinary mishaps and failures on there being such a 
little bit of a kitchen to do anything in,” could take 
up their station at that wonder-working iron closet 
near tlie steam-boat’s funnel, 'five feet by three, con- 
taining one stove and two stewpans, two saucepans and 
one frying-pan, and witne*ss that most mysterious and 
marvellous of all alchemy — the cooking of a dinner 
for the collective company of the long cabin. I have 
watched the ‘‘ projection,” the crisis of that operation 
which, out of fire and fluids, grease and gravy, educes 
the most 'savoury of meats, — soup, fish, flesh, fowd, en- 
tremets and hors d’oeuvres — in delicious variety, — and 
with expedi^iousness that keeps the table-cloth always 
covered, and the palate in uninterrupted ' cxcercise of 
its sapid powera;— and 1 have learned on the llhine 
and on the Seine, that the hot-plate and genius of 
a French or German cook, supplying from a yard 
square on. deck, three courses and a dessert which 
shall gratify even the most fastidious of a steam- 
l5oat’s company in the state-cabin— !ire competent to 
•ach eve triumphs in gastronomic science, and con- 
quests over difficulties iii the art of pleasing, which 
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Ude would have failed to gain at Croxteth, had he 
catered for the house of Molineux to t&is hour ; or 
Soyer attempted imvain^ had he continued to rule 
as chef, till the close of his mortal course, over the 
fires and casseroles of The Reform. 

The cook of the “ Courrier was imry communis 
cj^tive. He explained to me that his hot counter, 
5ft. 6in. by 4ft. 4in., comprised four ovens, and three 
holes with removable lids ; {thf central one twice as 
large as the other two ;) and that, on an emergency, 
he could use at once twenty-four saucepans. He 
could place a handsome dinner on table for sixty 
persons; and, in the height of the summer season, 
had often supplied hundred meals (breakfast and 
dinner) in one day. ^ 

More than enough, however, has been introduced 
into this episode arising from my position as a 
sketcher, and my disposition as a note-taker, 
between the state-cabin lights and the caboose, or 
cooVs galley. Yet I shall not attempt to depict 
even the outline of the banks of the Seine. The 
most cursory view of a river six hundrecl miles in 
length, receiving twenty-six tributary streams, and 
passing through thirty towns, including^aris, Sfevres, 
St. Cloud, Neuilly, St. Denis and St. G^jrmain, 
Mantes and Rouen, would demand several volumes. 
It is among the most beautiful of rivers; of all 
other the richest in historical associalSons, and the 
most interesting in its relation to every subject to 
which a classij^al education, the cultivation of refined 
taste, and the pursuit of valuable^ knowledge can 
apply the powers of intellect. It is the locale of some 
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of the most pleasing fictions of our modem poets, of' 
many of the most stirring events recorded by the 
chroniclers of Prance and England ) it* is not less 
illustrious than the Tiber itself in its records, nor 
inferior to it in the channs of rich and ever- varying 
scenery; and is four times as long. Hardly a league’s 
length of its course, hardly a forest, a mountain height, 
a vine-clad dope, a sunny valley, a cliff, castle, church 
or cathedral, abbey •or convent, on its banks, is 
without its legend, or pretensions to eminence in 
the story-books of bygone ages. Prom its source in 
Burgundy to its embouchure at Havre and Honfleur, 
the Seine has been at different^ periods ennobled by 
tliose energies of the human mind which in Prance 
have surmounted the most fearful evils of misrule and 
anarchy. The cities and the cemeteries on its banks 
exhibit the monuments of patriots, philosophei’s, and 
philanthropists, — of saintly men and sacred names 
that will survive,, through many a dynasty, to tell how 
much of intellectual worth and red glory has charac- 
terized tljat mightiest and most mysterious of all 
races, the French nation. It is impossible for a scholar' 
and a duly-enlightened traveller to glide down the 
Seine unconscious of the many brilliant remembrances 
that sefem home onward on its waters. Blended as 
its name is with romance and fable, adventure and 
song, revolutions and restorations, war and conquest, 
reverses and tiumiliations — with all the hoiTor of past 
sufferings, all the ble^ings of present peace, and the 
lirightness of the hopes of la Belle France, the tide 
upon which we embark at Kouen, but which has 
previously flowed past thci Tuileries, tajr.es powerful 
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hold on the imagination ; md, amid the hours of 
curiosity and delight^ tends to awaken tfiose feelings 
of sympathy, Christian regret^ and faith^ and hope, 
from which moral and intellectual reflection should 
never be dissociated — 

« purifying thus 

The elements of feeling and of thought.” 

There was plenty of work for the pencil, as well as 
for the mind, on the short passage from Rouen to 
Quilleboeuf, where I proposed to disembark. I had 
been given to understand I should not find much 
matter for a picture on tliis voyage. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s first scn4itions at sight of the Cartoons 
of Raphael were those of disappointment. When he 
began to copy, he discoveu’od their surpassing excel- 
Icnce. He whose pencil endeavours to bear away 
remembrances of the Seine, will soon understand 
what the President of the Royal Academy (a native 
of Devonshire, by-the-by,) felt on this occasion. The 
eye is diverted every moment by what may be termed 
• a kaleidoscopic gaze. The features change without 
intermission, — the prettiest of hillsjp green, flowery, 
basking in sunshine, with woods on Aeir summits, 
and village-churches, mills and monasteries ^t their 
base, retire in a moment, and give place to luxuriant 
meadows and Cuyp-like groups of cattle, to return 
in ten minutes, or ^ quarter of an hour? In another 
minute we rush past verdant isles, and see reflected, 
through a lu<j|id depth, the poplars and willows with 
which they are profusely covered. ^ little ^ey 

venerable church as old ag St. Louis, — then a villa of 
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last year’s new buildings^ and a cliS,teau of the days of 
Le Grand Monarqne. Tlie cliffs reappear : — Forests 
succeed to pastures^ and the densely- wodded district 
seems boundless, when, on a sudden turn, a steep 
barren hill succeeds to oak and ilex, and wc arc right 
opposite to a ^ee bit of a house built of wood and 
plaister, with a small green meadow in front, sur- 
rounded by ^juickset hedges, called LaVachcrie, — the 
residence, until 1802,« of Madame du Boocage the 
authoress (a native of Rouen), who translated into 
French Pope’s Temple of Fame,” and wrote a poem 
entitled Lc Paradis perdu,” in imitation of Milton’s ; 
though her Colombiadc ” (published in 1756), a 
poem on America, was regarded her chef tVeemre, 
This was the poetess on whom Voltaire, in the spirit 
of persiflage, conferred tluf title of the Tenth Muse, — 
a nickname since bestowed on many a lady addicted 
to versification, without her attaining to more than 
a few montlis’ or weeks’ celebrity. In the next 
moment wc are to gaze upon Moulineaux— dread site 
of the moats and mines of the castle of Robert lc 
Diable ! And who was he? No one to this day can 
declare whether rit was the son of Richard II., and 
father of tlic (jonqueror; or Robert Courtheuse, son 
of the latter (a century’s interval between them) ; or 
whether it was Rollo, named Robert by his godfather ; 
but Coujfthcuse is supposed to be the man. And 
from this castle went King John, to assassinate Prince 
Arthur in the town of «Rouen. 

l^ext the quarries of Caumont, and next the 
Abbey of St. G<^orge, — where Raoul de Tankerville, 
chamberlain of the Conquercar, founded hi^ Monastery 
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of Bocherville, and saw it occupied before tlic date of 
the battle of Hastings. Then, behold a ehain of 
perpendiculat rocks, distinctly demarcated by strata 
of flint, into which the poorest of the natives, " a 
feeble folk, between La Fontaine and Hu Clair, have 
burrowed like rabbits ; and there, in tlw midway air, 
they live rent and land-tax free ! 

Now hill upon hill, far stretching into the inte- 
rior of the comitry, upon whc«e coasts are millions- 
of apple-trees : — Five centuries ago, it is certain they 
were covered with vines. Another island ; and an- 
other bend, eighteen miles long, of the Seine, and 
wc arc in sight, but npt very distinctly, of J umi<5gcs, 
whose abbey towers iftsc majestically in the middle 
of a peninsula formed by the winding river, — a spot 
upon which this once bigjil^-renowned religious 
fraternity engrossed a circumference of eleven miles. 
Some notion may be formed of the extent of 
influence exerted by these ecclesiastics, in the middle 
ages, when wc learn that before the death of tlie 
first Abbot there were domiciled at this place nine 
hundred monks, and fifteen Inindred lay (or lazy) 
brethren! Its original foundation wets as ejirly as 
A.D. 654. .Every stone of it was overtlfirown by the 
Men of the North, in 851 ; William Long gword, 
son of Rollo, rebuilt it in 9«TO. It rose to magnifi- 
cence in 1067, when the Archbishop of • Rouen 
consecrated the AbBey Church of JumUgcs, in the 
presence of William the Conq«ieror, the year after 
his invasion o| England. Each of the two towers 
now standing is one hundred and sixty feet high, and 
like our " Tiwo Sisters ” (Reculver) at the mouth of 
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the Thames^ serves as a mark for navigators, to 
enable them to avoid several rocks below Jumi6ges, 
particularly a reef called The Millstones.” 

Normandy, more than any other province of France, 
was the country preferred by the monks. I commend 
their good tfiste. They covered it, in a manner, 
with abbeys, convents, and monasteries. It has been 
also called the land of Ch&,teaux and Churches : wit- 
ness the Abbeys of £t. Sauveur, near Valogne ; Le 
Valassc, between Lilleboniie and Bolbec; F6camp, 
St. Wandrille, St. George de Bochervillc, and 
Jumi^ges, just particularized; — but of all these 
there are but ruins and relics. On a chang6 tout cela; 
and the* world speeds all the^etter without them, 
though they were not without a certain usefulness in 
their day. The revplnlion of 1793 disposed very 
summarily of the monks of Jumi^ges. 

We have nearly run down a fishing-boat ! — These ply 
their trade now-a-days in thorough independence, and 
are ever on the look-out, according to the seasons, for 
salmon, snerlings,. and hake. Previous to the dissolu- 
tion of the holy brotherhood of Jumieges at the close* 
of the eighteenth century, the right of fishing between 
Duclair and tlie Monastery was vested in the brethren, 
as lords of the neighbouring country. They sold 
the right of fishing for an annual rent ; reserving to 
tliemselvcs all the sturgeons, the first salmon, and a 
certain quantity of chad and other fish ; and subjected 
their tenants to the •tnost ridiculous of feudal cere- 
mpuies. At the beginning of spring/: all the fisher- 
men, who were virtually vassals of the monks, were 
obliged to present themselves at the Mor\astery, some 
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with an oar on their shoulder^ others with a pole or 
boat-hook^ and a white wand. Thus eqiupped, they 
walked thrice round V pigeon-house in the court of 
the Monastery. At the third time they knocked at 
the door, and bowed : all wliich was done in the pre- 
sence of the potent, grave, and revereftd signiors, 
seated in serious ceremony to witness this burlesque 
procession filing off. All absentees were compelled to 
pay a fine. This would have furnished a good pendant 
to Bolton Abbey, in the olden time ! 

Ships to the left hand, on the stocks. This is 
Guerbaville ; and here are vessels built, of 300 tons 
burden, engaged in the trade of Rouen. * Ah ! and 
this is, or, rather La Mailleric, — the Ch&teau 
(whose foundation was coeval with Louis XIII.), once 
the happy seat of Mademoisbille de la Valliere; and, 
in more recent times, of Madame de Nagu, whose 
benevolent daughter and heiress, Madame dc Mor- 
temart, widow of the Duke, till lately occupied the 
premises. This >vas the place visited iii 1824 by the 
Duchess of Berri \ and a marble pillar in the meadow 
\)ommcmoratcs her breakfasting there. The grounds, 
or park, are enclosed on the river-side by lime-trees 
and yews fifty feet high, and trimme(^ up close to 
within eight or nine feet of their tops ; a vegttating 
wall, and very unsightly — to the English eye, at least. 
All by this time must be a mass of brick and cubble ; 
for the workmen wfcre busily engaged in its demo- 
lition when I passed by. The river is widening 
rapidly ; St. T^andrille^s Abbey of Fontenelle lies^to 
the right, — the most ancient of Normandy, 'next to 
that of St. ^uen in Rouen ; for it has been traced 
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to the eleventh jear of Clovis the Second,— a very 
unfortunatd reign, but most fruitful in the foundation 
of religious establishments. ^^What!*none of it 
visible ^^No; it is a ruin, standing in that wild 
woody valley far down inland, on the right, and il 
* est bien terns (that it should be in a state of dilapida- 
tion, for it was built twelve hundred years ago.^^ 
Hut if wc were on shore, it would be a pleasant inter- 
bide to run down intg the village of St. Aniould, and 
see the pond. This is a pool of infected water^ fre- 
quented at a certain period of the year by people 
suffering under cutaneous disorders. They drink it 
— they b^thc in it: women and children, and old 
men, throw themselves into i^, amidst wild excite- 
ment, confusion, and dispute ; and often, in seeking 
health from this Norn^pn Bethesda, find death. 
Knowledge may have cried aloud in her streets [and 
Beniardin St. Pierre’s name is still quoted in the 
neighbourhood], but the old women of St. Amould 
seem to have it all their own way, qxiand m^me, and 
still stickle for this cold-water cure., Mais, tenez. 
Monsieur ! wc arc close upon Caudebec. To enjoy« 
the prospect here one ought not to be in the steam- 
boat, but on l»hore. J oseph Vemet considered the view 
from tfre quay of Caudebec one of the finest in Prance, 
on account of the ellipsis which the Seine forms 
above ajid below this point. The town itself seems, 
really, to have been built on purpose to improve and 
perfect the beauty of the prospect. The Church is 
oftha 15th century, and uplifts its fine^ Gothic steeple 
from amidst a group of fine trees and clustered old 
houses. This, at any rate,^ is seen to great advantage 
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Iromtlie ,’vvliich commands Ml view of a 

natural amphitheatre^ covered with dense groves, 
wide-extendftd gardens, and the prettiest of villas ; a 
fine quay planted with trees, cut most ingeniously 
into the form of an arched gallery ; and an cver-pic- 
turesque assemblage of vessels, ladmg, unlading,* 
or waiting for a wind. William the Conqueror (I 
take pleasimc in tracing his progresses) was here, 
nineteen years before he paid us his memorable visit, 
on his way to punish the revolt of the Count of 
ArquPb ; and Talbot, the first Earl of Shrewsbury, 
was Governor here in the very year (1112) when, 
having left the regent Duke of Bedford in Paris, he 
was elevated to the earldom. Caudebec had surren- 
dered by capitulation to the EaS*! of Warwick, after a 
siege of six months ; and^sfdjscquently engagt'd in a 
sanguinary battle with the Englisli army at Tankcr- 
ville, losing a thousand men on the field. However, 
as is well known, the whole of Normandy was 
restored to the French crown, seven years afterwards, 
by Charles the Seventh. The frequent^ felling of 
‘ oak-trees in this neighbourhood, for ship-building on 
the other side of the river, and for fftel, gave rise to 
the establishment of tanneries which Sow constitute 
the sole nianufacturc of Caudebec. Previous to the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes there was a 
* tliriving trade here in kid gloves, which wero made so 
soft and fine that they could be enclosed in a walnut- 
shell; and the fabrique de ehapeaux had attained 
such celebrity, that a Caudebec hat was as essential 
to the outfit of the dandies in the day of Louis XIV 
as an Ajad^6 of Bond-street used to be in that of our 
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g^HtlAV*S SATIKE. 

Geoi^e the 8rd and\**^* Boileau says, in his epistle- 
to Mons. dd LaSaorgiS^^® • 

“ Pradon a mis liyre contre Vbus ; 

Et, chez le chapelj®/* coin de noire place, 

Autour d*iin Caud^”®® j Ic pr^iace.” 

•Which may loosely be rcW^^ed thus : 

Old Pradon against you has'^'ihlish’d a book, 

And I chanced at its preface to a brief look ; 

Eor tht) Caudebec hats which arfe ®old in our squwe 
' Are wrapp’d up in its pages, to keej them from air. 

We have reached Villequier. What a sTT^^ct vil- 
lage ! It lies between two hills, — one of which is a 
perfect cone, completely invested with thick woods. 
The Church spire stands forth to advantage with the 
back-ground of foliage ; and there stands the ChS.teau 
of Villeqnicrs. The men on the barge at the side of 
the rock, on which M. Roullcau^s (the Mayor’s) hand- 
some mansion stands, arc pilots. These men take 
charge of vessels going down to Havre. Yonder is 
Norville; — there’s N6tre Damedc Gravenchon, Vat- 
teviUe, and St. Georges : the forest of Brotonne, so 
renowned in the chronicles of ancient chivalry ; and 
Aiziers, — detestfsd for its traverse and sand-banka, 
where thousawls of mariners, fesiring lest they should 
hiave faUen upon rocks, have felt heaviness through 
many ' a long winter night, and wished for the day. 
Yes ; we^are now within the range 6f the influence 
of the Barrc; — not, indeed, that we are to take 
thought for the advenl^ of that dread phenomenon at 
this period of the year (the first week of August), for 
we are neither in the Equinox nor in the fiill moon. 

But here is Vieux Port ! , and, ” says my commimi- 
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cative neighbour, as you are going to Quilleboeuf, it 
may be worth while that you should hear* a word or 
two about our Barrc,f— a formidable sea-monster, to 
which many a proud Argosy and gallant crew have 
fallen victims. Aye ! aye ! I see you know it is no 
bSte feroce ; but Scylla of oid Avas not more formid- 
able in her way/^ 

This Barre is a tremendous surf, or, more properly 
speaking, surge, caused by the driving back of the 
waters of the Seine by the tide of the ocean. It 
rises above the general surface of the water to the 
height of seven or eight feet, crested Avith foam, 
occupying the whole breadth of the river like the 
line, in charge, of an entire army; and extending 
beyond the banks on both sides, to break with a 
horrible crashing noise ampng the trees and houses 
on either shore. At first it announces itself by a 
slight motion in the water; hereupon a small waA'^e 
rises, advancing gently against the current. This 
obstacle appears to irritate it. It begins to roar : — 
That roar may be distinctly heard at the distance of 
six miles. The yesty billoAVs increase in breadth, 
and their foam rises like that of a. mighty cataract. 
The rate at which it advances is moderate, just at 
first : but; in the course of a quarter of an hour, a 
person keeping pace Avith it on shore would l?e com- 
pelled to run. The sweeping charge of waters con- 
strained for a few^ moments, and checked* by the 
narrow channels that divide the sand-banks, seems 
indignant at the new obstacles which oppose its pro- 
gress: its rabidity soon become that of a torrent- 
— grand and terrific. 
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FATAL SURGE OF WATERS. 


“ Lo ! wtere it comes like an eternity, 

As if to sfreep down ali things in its track, 

Charming the eye with dread/'— JO/iMe Harold, c. 4.) 

The roar of waters becomes more and more ap- 
palling ; every other instant, the foaming waves rise 
,and fall suddenly, as if tmder the impelling influences 
of submarine winds. The moment it reaches the 
banks of Quilleboeuf, the liarre breaks against them, 
like the crash of thunder; and soon occupies the 
entire passage, alreacly too narrow for the volume 
of water that follows it : it ascends against the 
current, driving a-head, or beneath, every object in 
its course ; breaking up any jetting points of land 
that oppose it, — ^inundating the meadows, dro\™ng 
the sheep, and frequently tlie oxen, where the dikes 
are broad; terrifying ^le farm-labourers into a 
screaming panic, as thejf behold the wheat-ricks, hay- 
stacks, farm-buildings, and fences, levelled in a 
moment, — and carrying desolation and terror into 
every village, house, and home between Havre and 
Caudebcc. 

The wild delirious torrent spends its force in about ^ 
a quarter of an hoiu' after reaching tiuilleboeuf; and 
it is remarkable that its appearance has been charac- 
terized^by fewer incidents of terror, and the eftects 
of the collision of the oceanic and fluvial tide have 
been considerably weakened, during the last quarter 
of a century*: from what cause,. I could not from 
any source of informj^tion ascertain. 

lliough my object was to advance wdth all speed 
intt) Calvados, I should have landed on the right 
bank and paid a* flying visit to Lillebomie ( Juliobona 
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liomanorum), had there been any spot upon which 
I could have placed the sole of my foot fiardcr than 
the mud of tfic river/ and any cabin to whose honest 
occupant I might have confided the charge of my 
valise. But the mate of the vessel declared the 
thing to be an impossibility. * The spot^ 1 wished to 
explore was only to be reached through the medium 
of the lloucii and Havre Hail way, north-west of 
Bolbec; and neither man norjiorsc, ass, truck, or 
wheell^arrow would be found at the bank-side, were 
the landing-place as substantial as the (piay *at 
Rouen; so the plan of this expedition was ordered 
to lie u])on the table of the futm’c, and 1 apprehend 
the postponement is sbic die. 

Still, Lillcboniie is not an insignificant corner of 
Normandy. In the eye of, an Englishman, conver- 
sant with his country’s history, it must ever be 
highly interesting as the scene of that (>ongrcss o f 
the Barons who were assembled here by special cita 
tion t(j receive fixmi William the announcement of 
his project for the conquest of England. They were 
struck with consternation at the extent of his de- 
mands, at the difficulties presented, and the dangers 
threatened by all and everything submitfed to their 
consideration for the execution of so daring a#dc('d. 
They believed Harold to be tat the head of over- 
whelming forces ; they had ample reason to inf«r that 
his ships w^ould be fifund to outnumber *and defeat 
any fleet that could be mustered# from the shores of 
France, and thaj the treasures of our island, at has 
disposal, would enable him to back Jhat dofensive 
armament wdtji all the resources of luilimited power. 

E 
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The sailors^ too, tbey^ aflSrmed, were a hardy and 
warlike race, not likely for an instant to cede the 
slightest vantage-ground; and {he most limited outfit 
of such an expedition wotdd exhaust the revenues 
of public and private wealth in Normandy for a long 
and miserable period of time. This disincliiiatioii 
on their part, and the virtual rejection of his mighty 
plan which it involved, was a heavy blow and dis- 
couragement to Vi^ilFam : but Ae was not a man to 
he beaten. His sagacity led him to surmise that 
what their collective wisdom repudiated in general 
council, their private and particular good-will would 
gradually concede to individual a])plication : and the 
result of his personal appeal to each of these power- 
ful nobles proved the acuteness of his discernment : 
they were severally w6p, over, and eventually em- 
braced the enterprise with all zeal and assiduity. 
Otho, Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother of William (a 
thorough-paced bellicose i^relate was this Otho) fur- 
nished, at his own expense, one hundred vessels. 
The Abbot of St. Ouen (the same Nicholas, son of 
Richard III, of France, who would have succeeded 
his father in the Duchy of Normandy, had not his 
uncle taken possession of it) equipped fifteen vessels, 
and one hundred knights. All the barons contri- 
buted according to their wealth, and the stations 
they occupied. The wife of W'illiam (known now 
only by the name of Queen Matilda) superintended 
the building of the<^ship which was to carry her hus- 
band to England. On the prow wag the figure of a 
child, pointing with its right hand (as might be sup- 
posed to the shores of Britain), and .holding in its 
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left an ivory horn. This ves§el was namfd ^^Mora/^ 
These incidents naturally enter into the recollections 
of Lillebonhe, in connection with the memorable 
invasion of our country. There are relics of a far 
earlier period which would^ afford no light gratifi- 
cation to the antiquarian; the remains*of the Roman 
Theatre, all the outline and details of which are as 
distinct as those at Pompeii near Naples, and at 
Taurominium in Sicily, from •which I made large 
drawings in 1821. The almost perfect building at 
Verona was an Amphitheatre. This was a theatre 
for dramatic representations ; and it is asserted that 
the foundations of the stage and dressing-rooms — 
the whole ground-plan^ in fact, — are in a remarkable 
state of preservation. I cannot but regi'et my 
inability to reach this spot :*it could hardly be said 
to lie in my way, for I was hurrying into Calvados, 
and Lillebohne lay in Eure. However, as I said, 
this must stand over. 

The mate of ^^Thc Courrier” at length hailed a 
boat ; and in a few minutes I was on shore, somewhat 
Ihe w^orsc for want of a jdaiik at the muddy l)cach. 
The boatmen asked double of what !hgy consented 
to take for. the accommodation of landing; but this 
is d Vordinaire in all countries. There \^is an 
ancient distich in Kent, of which the mire and the 
surcharge reminded me : 

“ He who rides in the hundriids of Hoo, 

Will find pilfering seamen and dirt enoo !” 

Quilleboeuf, however, is peopled with river-pilots, 
who watch, night and day, on the shore, over banks 
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Spreading terror and dismay among all classes of 
navigators. The roadstead is qpvered with reefs and 
quicksands, which, by shifting, mprease* the dangers 
of the channel to a frightful extent. This proved a 
second obstacle in my v^ay; for I should have been 
’wxll pleased to while away an hour among the ruins 
of Tancarville, from whose ancient castle, one of the 
strongest fortresses of the Dukes of Normandy, the 
earliest nobility of England bearing the names of 
Tankervillc, Montmorency, and Hareourt, derived 
their title ; — but to touch at Tancarville is still hazard- 
ous ; for the sand has filled up a channel of fifteen 
feet in depth of water, and, judging by the current 
of the tide running on this* occasion, there was a 
very tolerable chance of getting agi’ound. I was 
told many of the QuiHcboeuf pilots, like our Deal 
boatmen, occasionally have perished, at night, off 
those shoals and banks. For several years the list 
of these daring guides was fixed at 99 ; they are now 
110 in number, over and above twenty-eight who are 
always being trained to the work. Henry the Fourth 
considered this port a most important point, and had 
caused some very strong fortifications to be con- 
structed, capable, if completed, of resisting a siege; 
' and, hs an act of Iloyal favour and partiality, changed 
the name of Quilleboeuf to Henriquevillc. How- 
ever, Mary de Medicis, two years aftcnvafds, razed 
the fortifications, and restored the original name. 

Here at length I stood, — with a heavy portmanteau 
on the beach, where a little cabaret or pot-house, “d 
ioire ct d mahger/^ exhibited the only open door or 
window. The shore seemed desolate and abandoned. 
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•My boatmen did tbe best th^ could to find a living 
soTd, and at last, in an orchard, found tfic hostess of 
the cottage,* where ‘drinking evidently was always 
considered before eating. From her I learned that of 
all days in the year I had chosen the most unseason- 
able for making any advance beyond ^thcrc 1 stood ;* 
for all the world had left Quillebocuf for the very 
place I was making for (Pont Audcmei^, and she 
really and truly believed that were I to lay do^vn the 
weight of my luggage in gold, I should not succeed 
in procuring a (quadruped or biped capable of assisting 
me. She had a cart, but nothing to di’aw it, — every 
one, man, woman, horse, and dog had left early in 
the morning, to be present at the Communal School 
F^te at Pont Audemcr. The children were to receive 
their prizes ; and the d^ iviifi devoted to excursions 
and merry-making. She sent her youngest son in one 
direction, her daughter in another; but they returned, 
in ten minutes’ time, saying they had found four 
carriages, but no animals to draw them : — Possibly 
towards night most of the horses would be coming 
home. Pont Audemer was ten miles distant. 1 had 
no alternative hut to leave my baggage in this good- 
natured wooden-shoed darnels care, anSi set off to 
explore the village, skcteh-liook in hand, and ainight 
among the pilots in prospect; — for it was scarcely 
within hope that any one of the drowsv hordes tliat 
might arrive " towarHs nighty would succeed in per- 
forming the twenty miles’ jourflcy again. Before I 
entered the old^Clim’ch, where, from the order of j^s 
exterior architecture I felt sure of finding much to 
interest me, I roamed about the little narrow, lonely 
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THE BLUE RIBAND. 


and silent streets; and ^seeing a horse standing in a* 
forlorn and miry court attached to another cabaret, 
dignified by the sign of Le Cordon Bleu ( Vend a 
hoire et d manger ^ Loge d pied et d chef)d[)y I stepped 
in, and asked the only occupant of the little chamber, 
Vhicli, like the “cobbler’s stall,” magni nominisy 
“ served him for kitchen, and parlour, and all, ” — 
whether tlj^at horse was his property, and in con- 
dition to take a journey. At a second glance, I 
found the man was totally blind : he was about five- 
and-forty years of age, but looked prcmatoely old 
(sixty at least), and weather-beaten. He said he 
would call his wife, and she soon appeared; but with 
no consolation in respect of the harnessed horse I had 
seen munching clover at the back of the premises ; 
it belonged to one of the gens dc commerce, and was 
returning to Honfleur. Nothing could be done ! It 
was quite true ; — Le monde enticr was gone to Pont 
Audemcr. Monsieur would sec two carriages in the 
stable he could let him have, but he had no licence 
for letting horses. “ It was very vexatious, certainly. 
Bien dommage ! Mauvaise fortune 1 ” I saw if 
would end in ihy being tied up for the night by Le 
Cordon Bleu, — which mth all the prestige of its dcsig- 
nationy was little better than the hdf-mud, half- 
wooden Hotel (!) where my portmanteau was reposing. 
So I scribbhyl a few words authorizing the delivery 
of this to the urchin son of bliifd Monsieur Quesney 
(ancien commis de Yivandcs, alias, camp-suttler of 
the army of Algeria), who set off at oii/?e with a wheel- 
barrow to the <beach, and in due time brought it to 
the Cordon in safety. It being my invariable practice 
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-to converse long and familiarly with all blind persons, 

I encouraged the inclination of hotli host and liostcss 
to chat with*thc firsJ Englishman they had fallen in 
with for several years ; and learned that he had lost 
his sight by ophthalmia in the campaigns of the army 
of Algiers. The inflammation was ^t up in one* 
night, and before noon of the next day he was blind 
of one eye ; after being attached to the army for six 
years. He had joined it at the age of twenty-seven, 
and had been home in Quillchocuf twelve years. On 
his return, he lost the sight of both eyes for ever : but 
the Government allowed him no pension ; firstly, 
because he was Tiot totally blind when he quitted 
Africa; and secondly,. because he was heir to a free- 
hold in Quilleboeuf, AvoW;h eight pounds a year ! About 
a year since, he had ciit^BcTJ. into the holy state with 
a kind-hearted widow, the mother of four children ; 
who,— as I learned in reply to my questions as to what 
induced her to marry a blind man, and him to link 
his destiny with that of five others, all at once — 
informed me that she had done so, from that sympathy 
• and tenderness which is so near akin to love ; and 
felt disposed to watch over him for the residue of his 
days, if he would but help to maintain her children 
till they could maintain themselves : and Ac»said he 
was only too happy to find a companion of his own 
age who Avould become his guardian till Ifis night 
should be turned fnto day, in another and better 
world. 

We interchanged so many opinions and sentiments 
respecting Blindness, that I began to»think the horses * 
would be bringing home the holiday-folks before we 
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should ha^e finished .comparing notes. But M. 
Quesney’s interest in his Englis||f visitant led him to 
suggest to his wife the practicability of tlteir favourite 
old Norman mare^ which had set off at six o^clock 
that morning with a Qal<5che for Pont Auclemcr, 
"being appropriated for my service on her return. It 
was un brave animal, and could travel forty miles in 
a day ; aiiij if I would only wait till it should have 
had an hour’s rest, and a good feed of com, he would 
answer for its carryii^g me to Pont Audemer before 
bedtime ; and I might sleep at the Louvre, after all. 
(The Inn he recommended bore the giandilociuous 
title of Hotel du Louvre.”) But he had no 
licence to let horses ! C^etoit egd. ! there was a nejdicw 
of his wife staying in QniIIcJ4x)u^ »and going away 
to-morrow to Havre, aiid 'he was sure he would 
be only too hai)py to tmn coachman for the nonce, 
and convey co brave Angloie to the quarters he was so 
anxious to reach ; and the expedition would be alto- 
gether on private account; — 1 should pay for the hire 
of the calpnolct and the services of the whip, and the 
horse-duty was then in no respects involved in the 
expedition. 

This seemed sound logic, and sweet .music, to 
boot, ifi my ear, after the visions conjured up by the 
sight of the dormitory of the Blue liiband, whicli, 
without'" affe/^'^uig the squeamishness of a Knight of 
the Garter, I surmis^^d would afford but an uneasy 
pallet” for the Enghih traveller, however it might 
^oommodate the "wet sea-boys” fr(am the quick- 
sands. 

Having thus, after all, secured a means of locomo- 
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tion and transit, I returned to the Chureh, dedicated 
(very apropos) to ouX Lady of Safe Arrivals in Port 
(Notre Damft de Bon Port). The Lighthouse stands 
just beyond its precincts. This venerable edifice vras 
never completed: but the nave and transept are of 
the eleventh century. The seven princi^l columns of 
the nave were erected at the date of the Conqueror’s 
first entry into England. The Incumbent^ Monsieur 
Du Chartel, happened to entcr«the building just as I 
was preparing to make a drawing, and seemed pleased 
at the interest I expressed in the investigation of a 
church, whose earliest foundations dated from a.d. 
1040. While I was giving a point to my pencil, he 
led me into the ehurehyaixl, and after showing me 
the Western window a>\d the earliest decorations of 
the exterior of the nave, pthkiled out to me, across the 
water, the Castle of TancandUe, — its grey battlements 
and shattered towers being at that moment distinctly 
visible as they stood out in light against the bound- 
less range of oak woods forming the baek-ground of 
this romantic scenery. On re-entering the ^Church 1 
*succcedcd, to his great delight, and certainly with con- 
siderable satisfaction on my own part, •in taking doAvn 
the exact .details of the purely Norman columns 
whose capitals are represented in the amiexed* Plate, 
and the elegant simplicity of which constitutes one 
of the greatest charms in Norman Architectujrtj. The 
honeysuckle in No. f. reminds one of the florid deco- 
rative style of certain Grecian temples. Tlie Runic 
knot, 4 and 5, jg exquisite in stone. I did not mate 
any drawings in the choir, with exception of the arch 
leading into* it, which was of the date of 1070. It 
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is five hundred years more recent in date than the 
nave ; and t thought the alter x as the best part of 
it. This is a very superior work of earved oak, 
representing the Twelve Apostles. Suspended from 
the roof hung a very large model of a trading-vessel 
•which had been there oflered up with invocations to 
Our Lady de lion Port by the captain of a merchant 
ship bound to Malta. My brother Incumbent was 
not a little surprised to see me taking notes ” And 
faith like llurns^ chiel, ^^Pvc printed them!^^) of 
the mutilated columns in the choir. Here, as in 
many another church in Normandy, the pillars have 
been remorselessly cut and sliced, to favour the 
erection of scats or stalls, rather than that the 
space of a foot shoidd be takj^i from the pavement. 
It was laisser pa^er id et Id. This theory 
has fomid favour in all quarters. The extent to which 
utilitarian views in street-building and dvveUiag- 
housc extension have been carried in towns and 
villages containing some of the most beautiful speci- 
mens of church architecture, is deplorable. At one 
place I found three-fourths of a sacred edifice* 
encased, as it were, by erections of the most 
trmni)cry aiA contemptible description of shop and 
lodging; — a fine chancel window, for instance, form- 
ing one side of a Perruquier^s hair-cutting saloon ! 

Faithful to his assurances, ray poor blind Auber- 
giste had arranged with the commercial traveller, 
his bettcr-halPs kinsman, as to the evening^s drive to 
Pont Audemcr* On my return to the Cordon Bleu, 
'"the rough-and-ready old mare had eaten up a bagful 
of com, and slaked her thirst, and madeJup her mind 
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imd legs to enter into the fun of the thing, and revisit 
the scenes of the meaning and afternoon under new 
auspices. Slic appeared fresh and almost frolicksome, 
as her master, blind as he was, patted her on the 
shoulder, after assisting to harness her, — which he did 
>vith all the dexterity characterizing thef active blind ; • 
and it was amusing to see him handling the cords and 
straps by which the portmanteau had been secured 
behind, and delivering his opinion on the only efficient 
knot for tying up luggage. His nephew told me he 
frequently liarnesscd horses, and fastened up the 
baskets and boxes, on market-days, and was the best 
packer that ever loaded a cart. This, of course, I 
should have surmised. The exquisite sense of touch 
which can be trained to read from embossed type can 
readily adjust a buckle, ajciltpb-cbain or a bridle-bit, 
pack eggs in hay, or grapes in sawdust, and keep a 
tally with marvellous exactitude; proving to those 
around them, that, however limited their range of 
perception and action, the blind arc seldom to be 
found mentally deficient, or painfully dependant. 
•Monsieur Quesney w^as neither. He was a right-merry 
fellow ; and as he bustled about the higgledy-piggledy 
litter of his back yard, among cider-casf s, hen-coops, 
wheelbarrows, and dairy-pails, without upsetting one 
of them, with the Avhip in one hand, and a lantern 
for the back journey in the other, one would have 
taken him for the briskest and expertest Jack Ostler 
that ever turned out a carriage and four in eleo- 
tioneering-tim^. At length, I was fairly on the rqad 
to Pont Audemer and the Lou\Te (!), iwhich I reached' 
in safety, ind >vith very tolerable despatch, at 
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twenty minutes to ten o^clock. The amateur driver 
enlightened' me on the subject of distances between 
the various towns at which I had proposed to halt in 
my tour through the Department of Calvados, and 
expatiated on the respective excellence of each parti- 
'Cular inn which his experience as a commercial 
traveller had led him to “book as snug quarters, I 
have reason to believe I should have done wisely in 
following his suggestions to the letter ; for whenever 
I complained to townspeople in any place where I 
thought I had been unsatisfactorily lodged, fed, or 
bled^ I was invariably told I should have been better 
off at the Ildtcl de Commerce. In England, the 
gentleman seldom intrudes his presence on the Com- 
mercial hotels : but I am inclined to think, if ever I , 
roamed again in search of ^.the jneturesque and inte- 
resting, I sliould almost uniformly give these houses 
a trial.. 

As for the Hotel dii Louvre, it was as primitive as 
the “Tabard” of the days of Chaucer. It must 
have been an old convent : the gallery ran in true 
monastieal style along the whole extent of the build- 
ing; and tiie sleeping-apartments communicating . 
with it cxacAy corresponded with the cells of the 
ancient- religious houses, in many of which I have 
slept soundly in years long since past. Here, too, 
mine hojt w as an old soldier. Pauvre malhem’eux ! He 
had been in the wars, and got a shot in the head, and 
was not always compos mentis, I cannot say whether 
it was ill a lucid interval, or otherwisq, that he com- 
' mended me for aJ ways carrying la mine agHahle ! As 
for Madame, she was the most notable of ^housewives. 
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and might have |^pt every cellarihan and tapster in 
high discipline , had , she come into tlic Vorld early 
enough to ruJe the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap ; but she, 
too, had not seen a Briton for some years past, and, 
like the kitchen-fire, or smouldering log rather (for 
there was no grate ! only an oven and Stewing-^tove)* 
at which she presided, as at an altar, always gave me 
a warm reception. She was a capital cook ; and her 
method of “boning” and rolling up a shoulder of 
mutton like a large Bologna sausage, was a mystery 
which cost me a considerably long post-prandial lucu- 
bration to penetrate. She also had an extraordinarily 
expeditious way of 
frying smelts. I 
had bespoken a 
score and a half 
(after having seen 
some in the mar- 
ket), and they were 
dished as they were 
fried, with two 
’ skcAVcrs ; fifteen on 
each skewer ; — the 
slender pin passing 
through the heads; and the ring at its e^itremity 
serving to turn them in the pan, all at once, for 
the more even frying. En tout, this was tic most 
unsophisticated house of entertainment I had entered 
for many years ; and as it was neither dirty, noisy, 
nor redolent jof tobacco-smoke, nor the resort^ of 
objectionable customers, I preferred it, homely as 
it was in as|)ect, to the more ostentatious Pot d’Etain 
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or Lion d^Or at the other extremity of the town*. 
The former of these, I was gven to understand, 
enjoyed the exclusive patronage 6& the three 
Messieurs Anglois established here, Mr. l^all, Paper- 
maker ; Mr. Chapman, Manufacturer Patent 
cLeather for Eamess; and Mr. Mann, a Sadler. This 
sign, the Pot d^Etain (Pewter Pot), seems a favourite 
in France : yet pewter pots, generally speaking, are 
not in use ; glass, tkv, and crockery are the material 
mostly employed. In ale and porter-loving England 
it would lie appropriate enough. 

I was now upon the River Rille; one of those 
water-courses* among vales of health and homes of 
contentment which endear the face of Nature and 
the sense of existence to every heart that can unfeign- 
edly thank God for c^ejition, preservation, and all 
the blessings of this life. I have traced many a river 
of England, of Europe, I may say, into pleasant 
retreats, 

“ Full of fresh verduro and unmimber’d flowers, 

Tho^ negligence, of Nature wide and wild — ’* 

but to ramble at noontide or sunset in the valleys 
of the Rillci the Vire, and the Ante, as at Pont 
Audemer, Vire, and Falaise, is a privilege to be 
gratefully remembered among the many in which 
wanderings through beautiful lands initiate the dis- 
cursive tourist. Above the towm, in the gorges of 
mountainous hills, — ^where the river becomes now a 
rushing torrent, now a brawling streani, or an abound- 
ing tide^ pursuijig its course uncliecked by fallen 
rocks and contracted channels, — the A'bice of the 
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Rille is heard in the far-off woods and loftiest heights. 
Below the town and its bridges, the gentle river its 
ready viat pays from mill to mill, and giving motion 
to every broad and busy wheel, whose working may 
be heard for many a rood beyond the picturesque 
.homesteads, it glides along— a silent, placid stream — • 
at the foot of the greenest and most pastoral slopes, 
enriched with orchards of abundant produce, and 
crested by timber-trees that ijiark the luie of road 
along the Cotes or HUls halfway between their sum- 
mits and the tomng-path below. An evening stroll 
along these banks, till the glowworms begin to 
glisten, and the clear deep-toned bells of St. Ouen 
toll forth the Ave Maria ; or a tranquil walk at mid- 
day in the shade of those oaks and beeches, amid 
the ceaseless hum of nooi^-tidc insects, the lowing of 
kinc, and the echoes from the Tanneries, whose 
hundred wheels arc then revolving in the din of flood- 
ing water-power, is a luxury which he who, 

“ exempt from public baimt 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running^brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing, ” 

could never, and should never forgel# But Pont 
Audemer has that within which cannot but interest 
every one : so we will close the eveiiuig walk*outside 
the town, and its accompanying meditations, and this 
chapter, moreover, together. 
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PONT A U D E M E R. 

Very few of my countrymen, I surmise, find their 
way to Pont Audcmer. Lca\dng Rouen, they cither 
proceed to Caen by Honfleur, after crossing the 
mouth of the Seine, from Il^vre; or go into Cal- 
vados from Paris by Mantes, Evreux, and Lisieux ; 
— so I AYas informed Avhilc in tlic Department. Such 
a line of route leavcs^this pretty toAVTi at some dis- 
tance ; but I Avould earnestly recommend its being 
included among the pefints of interest jotted down 
for particular notice in the ^^Tourist^s Memoranda 
for Normandy.” It appeared to me quite as agree- 
able, if not, indeed, as good-looking a towir as 
Inspruck of the Tyrol — and its cotes, or declivous 
hills, of *'vast altitude, covered Avith verdure and 
foliage, are more pleasing to the eye than the lime- 
stone rocks, however grandly they soar into air, on 
the banks of the Inri. The population may amount 
to about five thousand souls; and the principal trade 
among^them is that of tanning. The origin of its 
name has always remained a puzzle. Some have 
maintained that it was derived mom the fact of the 
sea-tide reaehing its ancient outworks , — Pont Eaux 
Mer; but Henry of Huntingdon,' Simeon of 
Durham, and 'William of Malmesbury, i^nglish anti- 
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quarians, — the latter of whom wrote, inter alin^ 
concerning Henry T., and the stirring events of 
Norman history (in the Latin tongue), mentioned 
it always as Punt Aldemer; while the Norman 
chroniclers, employing the same learned tongue, 
spoke of it as Pons Audomari and Potis Aldemari. ‘ 
The erudite Monsieur Canel, of this town, a member 
of the Anticpiarian Society of Normandy, with 
whom I formed a brief acquainfeince during my stay, 
inclines to the more commonly-accredited opinion 
thit Pont Audemer derives' its name from an ancient 
seigneur, named Odemer (in the eleventh century), 
possessing considerable estates in this neighbourhood, 
who, to facilitate the crossing of the Rille by graziers 
and wayfaring people, long beforfe any settled inhabit- 
ants lived hereabout, built, bridge over the river, 
from which he received toll-dues, and which in the 
course of time gave name to the town. This was 
the place which sent forth Roger h, la Barbe, Count 
Beaumont, to the memorable meeting of the Nor- 
man barons at Lillebonne (mentioned in the pre- 
ceding chapter) \ and though he did not accompany 
William to England, he fitted up skty vessels as 
a contribution to the invading fleet, himself remain- 
ing in Normandy as chief councillor of the*Con- 
queror^s queen, Matilda. Mindful of this good ser- 
vice, William gave English estates to Roger Beau- 
mont the son; and# would have aggrandized old 
Roger of the heard (his father) by vast territories 
in our island; but the staunch old man resolutely 
refused to set foot in Britain, declaring* his determin- 
ation to live and die on his own goodly inheritance 


F 
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in Normandy, and have nothing to do vdth a people 
over whose property he conceived he never conld 
assert the slightest conceivable right. rThree of his 
family became severally Counts of Warwick, Bedford, 
and Ldeester. 

Herbrand laid AufroiS de Pont Audemer, as well 
as Gilbert, Eicbard, and Ilbert of Pont Audemer, 
held manorial lands in our country, after the Con- 
quest; and as to tho Beaumonts (one of the most 
ancient families of our present high aristocracy), 
their great ancestor Henry de Beaumont (whose 
settlement in England was as early as a.d. 1260) 
derived his descent from the Audemer family already 
mentioned; so that the name of this little town is 
not without its significance in our Heralds^ College, 
or in the great international wars that for so many 
years desolated England and Prance. It was at 
the siege of this very town, in the year 1378, 
that cannon were first employed in Prance. Pont 
Audemer was attacked both from the land and water 
aide (for, five hundred years ago the sea flowed up 
to its gates) ; and De Guesclin, the renowned Lord- 
Constable of Prancq, and Admiral de Vienne, brought 
to bear against town and citadel all that arrows and 
artillary could achieve to reduce the gallant besieged 
to a surrender. The Genoese crossbowmen (emu- 
lating their forefathers at Cr4cy, in 1346,) discharged 
arrows with square heads of lead and iron, and kept 
up such a hail, at each assault, that not a man of 
the besieged could stand on the ramparts ; and the 
maddening d«i and destruction produced by the 
cannon (often as mischievous, probably, to the 
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gunners as to the besieged) •drove the citizens to 
despair; but the garrison held out, and were only 
eventually ov^come by starvation. An honourable 
capitulation was the result ; and they were sent off, 
with all their baggage and effects, to^ Cherbourg : 
the Castle and its fortifications being immediately 
afterwards razed, and never since restored; though 
the ramparts stood for two centuries later. •In 1418, 
three years after the memorable*battle of Agincourt, 
Pont Audemer, Auge, and Orbec were Vice-counties 
held by Thomas, Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry V., and encountered, through a hundred and 
forty years of subsequent good and bad fortune, all 
the vicissitudes of the Gallic wars of the Plan- 
tagenets; till it shared the .general deliverance of 
Normandy from the hand^ 6f her English rulers, 
and assumed its station among the garrison towns 
of emancipated France. So much for its military 
reminiscences in connection with the history of our 
country : they impart interest to a visit made, as 
mine was, in progress to the birth-place and tomb 
of William Duke of Normandy ; and when wc com- 
bine such recollections as those here recorded of our 
own country’s proud ascendancy, in early ages, with 
the charms of a spot eminently favoured by Nature, 
and enriched by works of high antiquity and^ fine 
art, as I shall shortly proceed to show, it is not too 
much to affirm that ftic omission of the name of a 
town possessing these recommendations from any pla?i 
de route for doing justice to Normandy, would be aif 
error in judgment and an offence against good taste. 

At a narrow part of the Rue de Commerce, the 
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street leading towards the river, Southward, from the 
long main street which reminded me of Inspruck, 
is a very short stone and brick-built bridge, at the 
fiirther comer of which, uprising from one of the 
narrower streams of the Eille, stood a remarkably 
old and picturesque house (of the fifteenth centuiy, 
probably,) which the inhabitants delight to point out 
as the aiicient residence of old Audemer ; in corro- 
boration of which ^^myth,^^ they direct attention 
to three small statues, carved in oak and painted 
“bottle-green” (!) attached to the frontage. To 
these they give the names of “Le vieux Audemer, 
sa femme et son fils.” For such auld lang syne ” 
sake, I made an accurate drawing of each, as well 
as of the rotting old tenement itself— very much to 
the beholders^ satisfaction, for they regarded me 
as a thorough convert to their notions on the authen- 
ticity of the ownership and efiigies ; and, at one time, 
there were upwards of fifteen individuals grouped 
around me (it was market-day) intent on catching 
a glimpse of the great Founder of the town. When, 
on completion of the three draAvings, I had gratified 
this innocetit curiosity, I ventured to say that I should 
not ]jc astonished if, at some future date, I should 
learn that it was Moses, Aaron, and Miriam I had 


thus^dmitted into the number of worthies that figured 


in my sketch-book. The house and its crumbling 
joists, shattered rafters, and casements that shook 


ominously at every breath of wind, must by this 
time be a mass of rubbish, as I waft; given to under- 
stand the proprietor, a glazier and painter, intended 


to send in the bricklayers to take it down before next 
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market-day; it being altogether unsafe. I conclude 
he has taken good, care of* the trio^ i9ie out^door 
lodgers^ whqse portraits are now in my folio. 

It was in the streets of this town that I began to 
recognise the origin of so many English names: a 
circumstance which cannot fdil to arrest the attention, 
in every part of Normandy. I wrote down upwards 
of seventy derivations in the course of a fortnight ; 
partly taken from the village^ on the Aap, partly 
from names affixed to house-fronts. Here, at Pont 
Audemer, were Mallet, Vavaseur, Sauvage, Barbare 
(our Savage and Barber), Tracy, Roussel, Dampier, 
Mosl^s (Moseley), Moon, Mancell, and Secqueville 
(Sackville). As for the Cauchoisc cap, of high anti- 
quity and renown, it is still conspicuous here. Several 
varieties of it made their entree in the market, — but 
it was in the large congregation at the Church of St. 
Ouen, in this town, on Sunday, that I distinguished 
upwards of fifty. Seen from a distance, these extra- 
ordinary head-pieces rise above the general level of 
common caps and bonnets, like the white ventilators 
that revolve with the wind on the roofs of ofir Kentish 
malting-lofts or oast-houses (Oast is the ancient term 
for a kiln). They are by no means indicative of the 
lowest class of the people ; on the contrary, ascertain 
degree of respectability attaches to the use of ‘this 
primitive, and, doubtless, very ancient* costume. I 
observed that almost all the women (the oldest wear 
this cap much more than the middle-aged), on whose 
heads I saw this towering white cone, wore gowns, 
petticoats, andT stockings of excellent material ; and, 
frequently, lace of great value ; to say nothing of the 
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rings and jewellery about their persons. Some old 
women, whdm I had mistaken for venerable, worn- 
out monthly nurses, were pointed out tq. me as pro- 
prietors of nearly fifty heetares (100 acres) of land : 
and it transpired that, up to the beginning of the 
•eighteenth century, ladles of rank in Normandy 
(Cauchoises) wore this cap en grande tenuc; adorning 
it ii|dth the most costly lace and ribands that the 
pillows anh bobbins pf the Pays dc Caux, and the' 
looms of Paris could produce. The “good old bodies ” 
who wear it now, have, in many an instance, inherited 
their truly national ensign from their mothers ; — and 
would consider it a degrading act of degeneracy and 
false pride to discontinue the use of it. I availed 
myself of a large muster of those worthies, fresh from 
the country, on the market-day, to transmit to my 
sketch-book some twenty most faithful representa- 
tions of their head-gear, six of which are here placed 
before the reader ; some being fronts, others backs. 
One of the principal causes of the commoner kinds 
being now so seldom seen among the lower order is, 
midoubtedly, to be traced to the vast extension of the 
llouenneries, or gown-prints, manufactured in the 
vicinity of Bouen (hence the name); which being 
sold at, prices, as in the case of our Manchester goods, 
consistent with even very low wages or small incomes, 
have created a love of finery y as we say; and the 
smart modem-patterned gown, aijd still more brilliant 
shawls, soon began to supersede the quaint bodices 
and petticoats which used to tally so well with the 
cap of, probably,, the eleventh century and, with this 
discarded apparel, away went the latter for evermore. 
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It is hardly necessary to obsei^e, that these marvel- 
lous skuU-*towers or steeples are never found sur- 
mounting a dress altogether of the style of the* present 
times. There is another circumstance which has 
tended, in a great degree, to abolish the use of them. 
Within the iast forty ^ears, good roads and public 
cs^ages have increased to an almost inconceivable 
extent, — carriages, too, running at exceedingly low 
fares. Tfte result iq precisely what has occurred in 
our own country, and, in fact, all over civilized 
Europe ; — the million betake themselves to wheels 
and horses, instead of shanks^ nags they cease to 
foot it as they used ; and ride from village to town, 
and from toum to village, in cheap, comfortable, and 
expeditious conveyances : but into such vehicles, on 
n^entre pas with such a^^cap as that of the Pays do 
Caux. The roomy height of the best of first-class 
railway-carriages would not accommodate itself to 
heads surmounted by a spire rising occasionally to an 
elevation of two feet Hence the almost universal 
discontinuance of a costume which would subject the 
wearers ft) that greatest of all grievances in these* 
^^fast” times, T— the inability of going a-head with 
steam or stfeed. The omnibus, or /jetzte dUigence-^ 
driver would address them, at first glance, in the 
words of Petruchio : 

“ That cap of your’s becomes you not ! 

Off with that bauble ! Throw^it under foot.” 

And this is the actual fact. On great fete days, 
fairs, and occasions of imusual ceremony, the owners 
o^ these oddities, feeling constrained to appear in 
them, and yet to travel in the close carriage, substi- 
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tute for them, 'while the journey lasts, a low modem 
cap, and carry the genuine article in tfieir lap, till 
they alight > when they immediately put away the 
musUn cap, and don the other. I was in a shop at 
Caen when one of these respectable paysannes came 
in to buy un simple bonnet ie v<yyagey ftr her return 
to BretteviUe; in which she presently afterwards 
stepped towards the vehicle starting for Bayeux; as 
unencumbered by her hereditary appendage of paste- 
board and calico, as one of our Grenadier-guards 
exchanging his bearskin for a shako. 

I have seldom seen a large church in any country 
town, upon the Continent, so numerously attended 
as that of St. Ouen, in Pont Audemer. The earliest 
foundations of this sacred edifice were laid ai the 
commencement of the eleventh century/ as is evinced 
by such parts of the choir as have been left intact at 
the various periods of change or reparation. The 
capitals of the pillars of the choir, with exception of 
one, date from the era of the Renaissance. The 
original shafts remain, but new stone was substituted 
•for the rude old carvings; and the features of high 
antiquity sufferel accordingly. The same barbarous 
mutilation was observable here that I hali noticed at 
Quilleboeuf ; slices of the columns had been cut away 
to favour the erections of gaunt, ugly, panelled seats, 
unworthy the name of stalls. In the earliei* ages, 
this choir constitutei an entire chapel ; the entry to 
winch was where now the iron grille separates it from 
the rest of the building ; the nave, that is to say, aq/l 
i ‘sles. These, it is said, were begun iy the English 
ti^vards the close of the fifteenth century ; but for 
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want of funds the works were suspended, from time 
to time, through nearly seventy years. An unsightly 
gap, on the North and South aisles, and an abrupt 
termination of the nave where it api)roaches the 
choir, show where the comparatively modem struc- 
ture was intended to blend its architectural strength 
and beauty with the ancient choir. The Church, in 
fact, was ^never completed ; and little has been done 
since 1555, when Cardinal d^Annebaut, a man of 
good taste, did his utmost to render it what it noAV is — 
a venerable but unfinished pile, within and without- 
The stained glass windows were his gift ; and a muni- 
ficent donation they were to an edifice endowed, at the 
present date, with little beyond .€200 a year. The 
North and South aisles are richly adorned with these 
beautifiil works of art /the finest colours in which 
are decidedly in the second window of the South 
aisle, nearest the choir, where the Virgin Mary is 
represented dying. One, close to it, represents the 
decapitation of St. Paul, whose head is seen lying on 
the grass, bandaged with a napkin, apart from the 
body ; and the cmcifixion of St. Peter. Tlie towns- 
people admircj, more than all other, a window in 
the North aisle, illustrative of life under the Law 
[SOUto la Hof] and life under Grace. But the subject 
par excellence^ in this aisle, which riveted my attention 
for many hours (for I visited it seven or eight times), 
was one I had never before seen handled by any of 
the ancient or modem illustrators of Holy Writ. 
The window, about twenty feet by ten, I should say, 
represents what might, be mistaken, at first glance, 
for a portion of the Temple at Jemsalem; the pilas- 
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ters, and the richly panelled ceiling they support, indi- 
cating no ordinaiy place of assembly. Through the 
open arches of the hack-ground is seen a green decli- 
vity or hill-side, surmounted by some large buildings, 
in the half-military, half-ecclesiastical style of those 
introduced in ancient missals.* I percei^d, however, 
that this spacious hall of assembly, gorgeous in purple 
and amber and blue glass, was intended to represent 
a place of tuition. High or% a throne of state 
(amber-colourcd glass; representing either gilding 
or bright oak, or maple wood,) sate a learncd-pundit- 
sort of preceptor, robed in a scarlet gown, with a 
sable fur collar to it, and Wearing a brown cap (such 
as is seen on the well-known heads of Pope, Prior, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds), and vWthal a very demure 
and somewhat severe expres^oh of countenance, whicli 
attached something more than attention to an instru- 
ment of discipline held upright in his left hand (the 
very counterpart of what in Madras would be called 
a vissery,” to whisk away mosquitoes), intended to 
represent a rod. With liis forefinger he was pointing 
to a passage in an opened volume, held in the hands 
of a fair-complexioned, light-haired, mild and amiable- 
looking youth, of about sixteen years of age, who 
might have said to him, Learn of Me : for«I am 
meek and lowly in heart but who, in this extras 
ordinary group, was represented as a boy tQider 
examination at the Jiands of a Jewish tutor, — a 
Rabbi, a master and teacher in Israel. The youth 
represented our blessed Saviour at the age of sixteen 
a period of His nmocent life on earth o» which -Scrip- 
ture is wholly silent, except so far as informing us 
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that the child Jesus returned to Nazareth with his 
virgin Mother and Joseph, ^'and was subject unto 
them, increasing in wisdom and stature, , and in 
favour with God and man.^' The youth, in this pic- 
ture, is attired in a dark-blue vest and gown, tied 
with a girdlfc. Above the sacred Head is an aureole, 
or circle of glorious effulgence: and, hovering be- 
tween the roof of the hall and this aureole, is a white 
Dove, emblematising the Holy Spirit, in a circle of 
golden light. There are fourteen or fifteen other 
figures, seated or standing, in the scene : four or'five 
represented as elderly men, or teachers. Two young 
men in the immediate fire-ground, holding each a 
manuscript, seem older than the generality of the 
students grouped among the teachers ; and are earn- 
estly intent on what is being said at the chief seat 
of tuition, whether question or answer. Equal interest 
seems to be felt by the teachers at and near a table, 
who also are earnestly looking up from the volumes 
resting in their laps, or on the table; and by the 
youths who, though exhibiting less seriousness than 
their elders, still seem to be staring with awakened 
curiosity at the principal personage. A small dog, 
which, at hrst, I mistook for a lamb, — as- though 
introduced as a symbol, — lies couchant just below 
the dais or uppermost step of the throne, on which 
the Catechist-in-chief is seated. At the back of the 
general crowd, where the panelled wall appears, oppo- 
site to the throne, or head master^s chair, is a white 
Jbag suspended from a peg ; and a Cord or strap, close 
to it, on another nail. This, no doubt, represents a 
schoolboy's satchel, or book-bag. The execution of 
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the stained glass is beautiful; the drawing of the 
figures very superior to the average outline of window 
designs. The two fore-ground figures, I incline to 
think, are imitations of some of RaphaePs. The 
figure of our Lord is charmingly introduced, and 
fixes the attention at once, ^''he intemfixturc of the * 
various colours is florid, but very judicious, and 
agreeable to the eye; and there is a general “keep- 
ing” and subdued tone throughout, which places 
the transparent tints of this large picture on the 
footing of a first-rate panel or canvas painting. 

As a painting, therefore, I should set an immensely* 
high valuation on it. But what can be said with 
respect to the subject ? — surely it is a wild and 
unwarranted hypothesis. Nothing would justify the 
conjecture that our Saviour Vas at any one moment 
of his earthly existence thus mixed up with the 
Jewish youth ; or subjected to the discipline, instruc- 
tions, or interrogatories of the Jewish teachers. 

Judging by the features, the complexions, hair, and 
costume of the personages comprised in the scene, I 
* should say the artist who bumt-in the glass had 
copied the whole from some Genmian original: 
possibly from one of Albert Durer^s masterly 
designs ; and yet there is a classical elegance* in the 
fore-ground figure on the right, much more nearly 
emulating the Flbrentine chef d^ oeuvres. 

Be this as it may, copy or original, there has been 
manifestly a strange jumble and violation of the 
unities. The ^designer seems to have worked ujgon 
two texts; — One, ^relative to the young Child in the 
temple, sitting in the midst tof the Doctors, both 
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hearing thein/and asking them questions ; and to all 
l^at heard kim being astonished at his understanding 
and answers. (Luke ii. 46.) And another, beginning 
at chapter iv., 16 — 21: ^^And He came to 
Nazareth, where be had been brought up : and, as 
his custom ivaa^ he went to the Synagogue on the 
Sabbath day, and stood up for to read.^^ 

Neithej of these passages, I need hardly remarkj cm 
be adduced in explanation of my much-admired window 
picture. The “ child Jesus” tarried behind in Jeru- 
salem “when he was twelve years old.” Now, 
•unless the painter conceived that in Judaea a child of 
that age would appear as tall and full-grown as a 
youth sixteen years old, and of the stature, here 
represented, of five-feet six or seven inches,— which 
is not the case in Palestkie now-a-days, — there is a 
great discrepancy in point of at/e. Moreover, the 
Doctors would be all in one group, and not interspersed 
among a crowd of students. Besides which, had this 
been meant for the interior of the temple, there 
would not have been a bag hanging up, nor a Lecture- 
room table, and red cloth covering it. 

With respect* to Luke ii. 46, our Lord is not to be 
supposed to^iavc been under examination, on that 
occasion, as a youth standing at the desk of a tutor. 
He who in infancy, even, sat in the midst of the 
Doctors, had more understanding than all His 
teachers (Ps. cxix., 99.) ; and hearing them teach, 
— even those who had so often made the word of 
Gpd of none eflect by their traditions — He in all 
probability asked them questions which challenged 
their glosses and specious constructions. 
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The answers,” at which they were astonished, 
were, it is to be fairly presumed, His rejoinders — the 
replies which, confiited, the expositions which detected 
and confounded their erroneous interpretations of the 
Old Testament. The attitude of religious, moral, and 
intellectual superiority of the*divine Sou of Mary on 
such an occasion, would be but ill represented indeed 
by the meek and seemingly diffident youtl^ depicted 
in this window. We must dismiss it, therefore, as 
one of those fond things vainly invented, and grounded 
upeJn no warranty of Scripture, which the Articles 
of our Protestant faith regard as rather repugnant 
to the word of God than emanating from it. My 
readers wiQ smile, but I was outraged, at the explana- 
tion given by an old Priest (one* of the clerical staff 
attached to the Church of St. Ouen), who, when I 
remarked to him my inability to penetrate the artisPs 
meaning, very unsophistically replied ^^Mais, Mon- 
sieur, C^cst un maitrc d^ecole,” (Why, Sir, it is a 
schoolmaster). — ^^Yes,” said I, I take for granted 
that with that rod in hand, the largest figure of them 
Till does represent what you say. lint whaf had our 
Lord to do with pedagogues and rods W — "Where do 
you see our Lord ? ” said he, — Why, tTiere He is !” 
was my reply, in that blue gown, with tlic ^iolumc 
of Scripture in hand !” Ah ! mon Dieu, non ! Ce iiY'st 
point le Christ ! C^cst un ecolier seul : C^esir unc 
iScole ; et voila les jcunes gens !” Yes, but look at 
the Dove ! the impersonation of the Spirit ! See the 
circle of glory that rests above dur Lord^s head !” I^a 
gloire ! Monsieur ! mais ce n^cst qu % une casquette 
jaune ! ” (It^s nothing but a yellow cap ; such as boys 
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wear.) This was cutting my Gordian knot, indeed^! 
It betrayed* more ignorance of art than I remember 
having ever encountered among the <i|iergy of the 
Romish Chiirch. It made me sad to think that such a 
pearl should be left behind me, and shed its pellucid 
beauty on th« countenance, day after day, of such a 
Well ! I will not call names ! of such a man. 

There is one remaining source from which, possibly, 
this remarkable pictiyc may have derived its earliest 
origin. That highly intellectual poet, Longfellow, 
has introduced into The Golden Legendy a scene 
from a Miracle Play, founded on one of the many 
ridiculous, and, but too often, profane stories of the 
Talmud, called The Village School.*^ [The llabbi 
Ben Israel, with a long beard, sitting on a high stool, 
with a rod in his hand,']’^ ^ Judas Iscariot is called up, 
as a boy, to answer certain questions from the 
Rabbinical book ; and, having satisfied the teacher, 
is succeeded by a lad designated (after mention of the 
name given unto him by the Angel) as " the Carpen- 
ter's Son.” The Rabbi says, Let us see how thy 
task is done; Canst thou thy letters say?” Aleplu*. 
'^What next?, Do not stop yet.” The pupil desires 
previously tfr know what Aleph means. The Rabbi, 
indigi^nt at what he considers an act of efirontcry, 
declares he will punish him. [Here Rabbi Ben 
Israel shall lift up his rod to strike, and his right 
arm shall be paralyzed.] 

After the foregoing passages, my reader will examine 
the frontispiece of this volume with more than or- 
dinary interest^ 

* The iSrst letter of the Hebrew Alphabet. 
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I was grieved to count only six men in Cliurch 
among tlirec Imndrecl women. • Tliis was in the fore- 
noon. Between five and six o’clock on tlie same day 
I was rambling in the precincts of the Church of St. 
Germain, at the furthest extremity of the town, and 
examining the singular corbels, when hqpring a voice 
as of some one speaking in a sustained tone, I entered, 
and was soon deeply interested in listening to an 
address in course of delivery to a considcrabie number 
of little girls, and a few promiscuously-grouped 
adujts of botli sexes and of all ages. 

What this was, and for whom especially spoken, I 
shall in due order explain ; — ^Imt I merely mention it 
at this moment that 1 may state it was from a Canon 
of EvrciLx (the highly intelligent, and, I should 
imagine, very excellent Pastew, to whom, at tlie con- 
clusion of his address, I iitfoduced myself) that 1 
heard the following elucidation of the point just 
referred to ; the almost total desertion of the Church, 
ill the forenoon, as regarded the male inhabitants. 

Sir,” said he, it is, as you observe, very saddening. 
Tlie Government, nevertheless, arc much disposed to 
mark the Sabbath more than hitherto : and at Lyons 
an Association has been formed for dhat worthy 
object. And yet, the alisence you s^ieak of is not 
so much an indication of vicious life, or of infidelity 
and contempt of religion, as a casual observeiL, like 
yourself, w^ould be led to consider it. The men read 
too much. The women read next to nothing. iTic 
men imbibe notions of self-judgment and self-govern- 
ment which aroi directly opposed to that teachable- 
ness, whence flow a quiet demeanour and humble 
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Avalking mth God. If the education by means of 
which the .men read .everything that courts their 
taste, their vanity and their pride, were of a better 
sort, at. the outset of their life, they •Should choose 
better authors for their perusal ; and learn through 
the medium of soun^ Christian philosophy how 
* largely Eeligion enters into the duties of a good 
citizen in his relations with the State ; and of a good 
husband,^ather, and head of a family. But, Sir, 
these gentle influencfis are almost wholly unknown 
among our hommes d^esprit, and the rising genera- 
tion who take their tone from their elders. 

" Men who lose their humility, in proportion as they 
accumulate knowledge, are those whom St. Paul 
would have caution^ed against the learning which 
inflates, without improving or* purifying the mind ; 
and the more this prevails, the more they repudiate 
the theory of pious discipline, and the demands of the 
Church of Christ calling upon them to conform to her 
teaching and ordinances. They doubt the efficiency 
of those ordinances as means towards any salutary 
end ; andj, where there is doubt you must not expect 
to find any sincere or willing obedience. They do not 
abjure the fipth. They do not devise evil against its 
teachers and expounders ; — they arc not of the old 
vulgai^ class of haters and despisers of the religion of 
Jesus \ — but they are strangers to religious habits ; 
and are content to admit the propriety and all the 
desirableness of churches, altars, sacraments, and 
sermons, but sit only too lightly to all these, and rely 
Oil a vague hope that, in the end, they will bring a 
Btr(mg mind to ‘near upon all they have been told and 
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taught about the doctrines and mysteries of our faith ; 
and address their understandings to their, duties and 
obligations mth greater success and force, inasmucli as ' 
they say thejf will have cast off all superstitions. ” 
Well, Sir! — ^but do you rely on ignorance, such 
ignorance of literature as yoi;^ say prevajjs among the 
women, as a safeguard of religious principles ? ” 

Non, — Monsieur I non. But they, the female com- 
munity, conic to us with minds that have ^ot been 
sapped and undermined, and Shaken by argument 
and dis(piisitions. They are the weaker vessels, and 
they lean on the Chiu’ch and her ordinances for much 
comfort and much compensating sui)port, wdien the 
Avorld in which they meet with so many rebuffs and 
so many delusions, offers them, absolutely nothing. 
They are thinkers, too : maijy of them very sound 
thinkers and reasoners ; bift they never lose sight of 
the claims of the Church on their allegiance, or of 
the dangers of a condition aiming at independence 
of ecclesiastical oversight and discipline: and you 
find them thronging our places of ivorship. ” 

^‘Thcn, ” said I, “if this be your opinion as 
regards the women, you reckon on some degree of 
good resulting from their influence at liome. You 
know who said ^ The unbelieving husband is sanctified 
by the wife. What knowest thou, O wife, wliether 
thou shalt save thy husband? ^ ” 

“ Monsieur ! Nous nous entendons bien je vois. It 
is very certain that the wives prove frequently the 
best confessors. ” 

I should involve myself in more argument and 
provoke more hostility than at my time of life* I care 

G 2 
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to encounter, were I to endeavour to show that a 
duly-enlightciied mind •could not tolerate all that is 
insisted upon as necessary and infallible truth in the 
tenets of Rome. Descartes’ exclamation, in 164*1, 
was, Jc pensc : ainsi je suis. ” — The soberly reason- 
ing and refleoting Anglican may truly say, I enjoy 
the faculty of thinking and reflecting: therefore I 
continue a Protestant.” 

The Church of St.^Ouen eontains a large organ, at 
the Western end of the nave; of Avhich instrument 
the inhabitants may justly be proud. It is diot 
pointed out to a stranger’s notice, but it soon intro- 
duces itself; for it s])ans the Western wall, and uplifts 
its vast fabric in grandeur and beauty. Its dimen- 
sions exceed about three times those of the organ at 
St. James’s Clmrch, Piceadilly, — and, exquisite as the 
carvings and decorations ai’e, they arc insignificant in 
conii)arisou of the tones and powers of the instru- 
ment. Tlie five bells of the church tower, and this 
organ, were my delight. It is admirably played upon. 
I only wislicd the musician had been more fond of 
Handers' (^liorusscs or Mozart’s Masses than of 
Bellini’s and Donizetti’s Operas. Familiar as I am 
witli the music of the Church of Rome, I started 
with yulignaiit astonishment when, towards the close 
of the service, the organist introduced an air tlie 
coimtcrpart of those frisky, tripping, ballet move- 
ments to which Ccrito, or Carlotta Grisi, or Lucic 
Cralm, have on many a Tuesday and Saturday night 
bounded on to the stage, and exhibited at the foot- 
lights their b^ghtest smiles and most insinuating 
graces and attitudes. This is a depravity in taste and 
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feeling wholly incomprehensible by ns who hardly 
yield our sanction even to the introduction of the 
National Anthem into a voluntary, within the walls 
of our churches and chapels, — ^believing it to be 
secular, rather tlian sacred h^mony. * ^And 1 am not 
sure the graver ecclesiastics, ministrant in the Popish* 
llitual, do not, themselves, wince under it, if I may 
judge by the glances occasionally levelled atithe Organ 
Gallery. These conscientious Incu would tell us it is 
thp abuse, not tlio use of such jubilant music, wliich 
produces the revulsion of feeling to which I am here 
adverting. The liveliest music is heard after the 
Consecration, — after the Traiisubstaiitiation ; and is 
to be regarded as the sounds gf triumph and gi’cat 
joy. Tlic concluding words pf the ilass, ‘^Ite! missa 
er^t ! Go : [TJie Victim i?«scnt forth, [andre(;eived 
up into Heaven] ; and the llcspoiiso, Deo gratias 
“Thanks be to God, imply causes of rejoicing; — 
rejoicing over that Sacrifice which ortTcame sin and 
death, and gave us the rictory. Some of these light 
and frivolous arias have words set to thc^, such as 
“ God has gone up Avith a merry noise, and the Ijord 
Avith the sound of the trumpet'^ — aiul^ doubtless, the 
organists consider themselves as^ simply carrying out 
the meaning and spirit of the particular portioli of tluj 
^lass ; but such Pas scul- Rondeaux as I Iieard on the 
occasion here refeiTcd to, do no more adhere and 

* Remarkably enough, however, on the very day on wliich 
I heard this strange music in Normandy, my son heard a liymn 
sung by the congregation of Moreton Ifampstcad churcti in 
DeA’’oushirc (and very sweetly too), to thl? tune of "bne of the 
most exquisite airs in Weber’s Opera of the Prcischutz. 
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keep place together Tv-itli pious gratltucle or sanctified 
joy, than the Hundredth Psalm and .the tune of 
^ Green sleeves. ^ ” 

The cleverest thing achieved by the organist at St. 
Ouen, in my ^estimation* was liis opening chord when 
he first made the splendid instrument speak; the 
Priest was intoning awfully out of tune, and had just 
flouudereVi into an accidental flat, most melancholy,” 
when ^‘A^asto rex iEolus antro” — he who ruled all 
tlio wind ill tlie recess at the AVest end of the chufeh, 
ado]^ted that a cry note, and modulated rapidly into 
^'most mnsifal” and heart-awakening melody. 

Happening to see a little Manual of Devotion” at 
my side in the aisle of this church, I turned over a 
few jiages, and read in an exhortation to pray for 
the dying (Los Agonizauts). The dc^m^t Christian 
is reminded that 80,000 persons die daily. I think 
we may demur to this statement. It sweeps away 
in twenty-four hours a ten thousandth-part of the 
whoh' population of the Earth ! “To escape the 
ininishmcnts of hell, ” said the ^ Manual,’ “ the sinner 
must make ful) confession of his iniquities, or per- 
foi’ui some work indicative of true repentance (bon 
acte de contrition).* Pray, therefore, that the dying 
may do one or the other of these, at least.” 

l^h^re Avas a procession at the commencement of 
the service of the day. It passed twice romid the 
aisles, and twice along the nave, headed by the 
Marguilliers (churchwardens), who, judging by the 
expression of jheir countenances, icemed to me 
insufferably bored by the ceremony. It was one of 
^ those acts of compliance of which one w'ould be 
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mclinccl to say^ If you do it not witli a ‘»oo(l will, it 
would be better not to do it at all \” Ibit sec wluit 
influence is* still enjoyed by the ^linistcrs ol‘ the 
Chiireb in France ! I suppose wc should not sucuu'cd 
in inducing our worthy chuj*ch wardens to take such 
a turn with tts, even with tlic Friniate at the head of 
tlic procession, for tlic reversion of all the revenues 
of York and Canterbury. 

I was standing by the stairs*()f the pulpit, when a 
young ecclesiastic ascended, and began to read an 
extract from the Gospel of St. Ijuke, chap, xix., 15 — 
47 * ** And He taught daily in the temple. This 
done, he came down, and was succeeded by a Fric'st 
habited in a black gown, who, adverting to the passage' 
in tlic Gospel just read, “took occasion to improve' 
ii pern the sidjjccF’ by remiAding tlie eongre'galie)n that 
the Lord would presently be upon tJic Altar; anel in 
this strain continued for about ten minutes, elnring 
which lie', ciglit time's, aelvorteel to the ele)etrinc of tin' 
Real Presence. lie then maele a long pause, and spat 
aloud luiai’tily. 1 e*oneluekel this was rejjareUid as a 
* conventional anel most considerate signal ; fe)r, in an 
instant, there was a Iflowing e)f iipwaiM^ of a hnndrcel 
ne)scis. Silence ensuing, he went on to congratulate; his 
hcare?rs on the privilege of beholding such an iin^nejdiatc 
manifestation ; and addeel, that “ they might leave the; 
temple of their worship assured of having, by their 
attendance therein on that day, enjoyed the especial 
presence of their God.’^ This terminated the 
address. Turning to go away, I saw at my feet a 
woman kneeling on the j)avcmcut (jttst corned, in from 
the market-stalls), and having at her side a huge 
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basket-full of carrots^ leeks, and turnips. The Suisse 
(beadle) will not permit any bundle or burden to be 
carried before the altar ; but the occasioftal introduc- 
tions of foreign matter into the aisles is as startling 
as in the Voluntaries of .the organ-loft. 

The reader will remember my mention of the 
Church of St. Germain, at the extremity of the 
town, wliore I fell in with the Canon of Evreux. 
Affixed to a black bo*ard on the door of this sacred 
edifice was a Notice from one Jean Callc, bailiff' of 
Pont Andcmcr, announcing ^^a sale of wheat, peas, 
and tares, on tliat very day, Sunday, August Gth, 
1851', at two o^clock in the afternoon, on the small 
farm of Mont Ics Mtyes, Commune of St, Germain ; 
on two plots of laud, tlie property of the late M. 
llcfiux, and in the occupfltiaii of Joseph Francois, 
farmer of Fontainvillc : about two acres and half a 
rood of very superior wheat, and an acre of peas and 
vetches. A very liberal allowance of time for pay- 
ment.^^ I observed to the reverend Canon that this 
was rathe]; too secular a matter for the doors of a 
church : and what was far more unseemly, Sunday 
was api)ointc(l to be the day of sale. Why, Sir,” 
said he, these things arc not permitted by the 
clergy.^ The incumbent is not here; I am only 
come over from Evreux to take his duty for the day, 
during liis temporary absence from home this week. 
Tlic bailiffs come without saying a word to the 
Minister of the Church, and fasten up their Notice, 
with the hope of its being seen by many parties, and 
proving the besf of advertisements. Nevertheless, we 
could remove the paper immediately, if we chose.” 
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This incident led to what passed between us 
respecting the Sabbath and the non-attendance of 
men at the* church services at Pont Audemcr ; and 
which I have already recorded. I drew his attention 
to a very singular range of^ corbels, heads projecting 
under the caves of the aisle roofing, and also at the 
West gables. The majority of these represented the 
heads of sheep, oxen, and muzzled calves.^ I learned 
at Pont Audemcr that the introduction of these 
heads originated in the following circumstance : — ^A 
wealthy grazier of Honfleur passing through this 
suburb of Pont Audemcr, on his way to Pontoisc, near 
Paris, with a large herd of oxen and calves (about 
the year 1070 ), saw a number of masons and labourers 
busily employed in laying the foundations of a large 
building ; and upon his asking what they were about 
to erect there, and learning they were preparing to 
build a church, he made them a promise, that should 
he, upon his return from the Calf-market Meeting at 
Pontoisc, find their work advanced to the height of 
the great altar pavement, he would make them a pre- 
sent of a bullock. 

They did not disappoint him, nor he them. The ox 
was duly received, slaughtered, and eaten by the sedu- 
lous builders; and this second Capo di Bove adorn- 
ment* was introduced on the exterior of the building 
as a significant and grateful commemoration of 
the pious gift. It is a very old and fantastic edifice, 
well worth an attentive examination. I subsequently 
made a correct drawing of its exquisitely beautiful 

* The tomb of Cecilia Mctclla, at Home, exhibits a beautiful 
frieze, composed of ox heads and garlands. It is called the 
Capo di Bove. 
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Western window. I counted five-and-twenty calves^ 
heads at the Western end; and I may add, par 
parenthhe, that I saw just that number of genuine 
Cauchoise caps, inside, among the congregation at 
Vespers. It was at thp conclusion of this evening 
service, when the bulk of the congregation had dis- 
persed, that I overheard the Canon lecturing in a side 
chapel, tfhe majority of his hearers consisted of 
little girls from the Female Orphan Asylum of Pont 
Audemer, who were in attendance with the lleli- 
gieuses, their teachers. I drew near just as he had 
finished reading to them a part of that Ei)istlc of St. 
Paul to the Thessalonians in which the Apostle 
exhorts his converts t^o many Christian duties, in ful- 
filling which they were to pray without ceasing.*^ 
The matter of his cxh()rtation was so excellent, 
and the manner of delivery was so airectionatc and 
winning, that I made a point of listening as a 
reporter would: and, on returning to ^^mine own 
inn,^^ I immediately placed on record the following 
epitome ; jidding only such words as were necessary 
to render the Prencli idiom : and such of my readers* 
as feel interest \ii the subject, handled by a Roman 
Catholic divine, ^vill find themselves amply repaid 
by the |)erusal. Those Avho are of a different opinion 
will hold up their hands, and say, perhaps, “ Bless 
us! This man^s half a Romanist!” and treat this 
page as the closing one of the chapter. 

Praying without ceasing ! Here I shall be met 
atconce by the secret reply of each child^s heart, that 
to live in that* state is altogether impossible; that, 
even in your little world and limited range of duties. 
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your attention is required for other Hungs — ^things 
mundane and temporal^ which you have been taught 
to handle faiHifuUy^ and in such business not to be 
slothful. But you have yet to be told that to pray 
without ceasing, by no m^ns implies that the 
Clnistian is to be ever upon his knees, mth hands * 
joined together, and eyes uplifted to Heaven. Our 
gracious Gk)d never exacts of man impossibilities. 
None of His commandments involve contradictions, 
or call for an impracticable devotedness. I shall 
show you, my young friends, that incessant prayer 
is the term employed by the Apostle of our Saviour 
to signify, the yielding up of the heart unto God. 
^Wliatsoever ye do, do it untq the Lord ' — to that 
Lord who knows what is in man, and is a searcher 
of the heart, and of the fUins, and of cveiy secret 
thing. It is well for children who have faithful 
T>arents, if their mother will watch conscientiously 
over their religious and moral obligations, and guide 
them by pious example into the ways of Divine life, 
supplicating the Creator at early rising aq^l at bed* 
time, before sleep, — and profiting by every offered 
opportunity of drawing nigh to Him yi the ^eat 
congregation, and secretly among the faithful. But 
even those children are not always in their p£cents^ 
presence; the father works, perhaps, at the Tan- 
neries or in the fields : ^ Man goeth forth to his work 
and to his labour until the evening.^ And the mother, 
if not engrossed by farm-labour or factory-work, 
may be closelj^ engaged in the homes of othdir 
families in the town ; or may have an Infant at home 
requiring all her attention and oversight. Such 
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children, therefore, arc left to themselves, through 
many long hoiu’s of the day; and to them— for the 
time-heing orphans , as it were, — the ^exhortation I 
make to you is equally applicable. My children, 
I tell you that contiimous prayer is continuous 
OBEDIKNCE— affectionate and loving regard for all 
God’s commandments, because God ordained tlicm. 
Tliat G^'d loves you, and expects that if you really 
love Him, in rcturii/you will observe His command- 
ments, and lionoiu’ His most holy law : His goodness 
has ordained tliat in keeping thereof tlicrc should 
be great reward. Its demaudvS arc not giicvous — 
they arc not impossible of comjdiancc; and He 
lovingly calls you thus, ^My child! give me tliy 
licart.’ Shall I tell you how to do this ? Shall I 
tell you wliat is meant by giving to Christ the heart, 
— the undivided heart? Oli! preserve inviolate that 
spiritual devotedness, and there will be no fear of your 
hearts’ innocent affections being corrupted and 
defiled by the evil communications of a tcrajfiing 
world that liolh around you in wickedness. I will 
tell you, then, what is included in the significatioh 
of tlie term ^yielding the heart to God;’ for, when 
you comprelicnd this, you will understand the entire 
nieaiiing of ^ praying without ceasing.’ 

“ In God you live, you move, and have your being. 
7)o**all Avith a single eye to Him. Say to Him, 
wlieii your day of Avork begins, ^Mv God, I am 
going to my laAvfiil occupation : I acknowdedge that 
this is a task ordained for me to execute, according 
to Thy decree that labour should be the lot of man. 
AVhatcver these hands find to do, I Avill strive to 
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do witli all my might ; I will do it unto my Lord 
and my Grod. If I be successful in my task, I will 
thank Thee, ^ho teachest my hands thus to mauii)u- 
late* in the craft to which I am being trained (for 
all dexterity cometh of Thee) ; and wdll glorify Thee 
for guiding these fingers tfirough tlK intricacies , 
of the work assigned to me. If I be praised for 
my dexterity and attentiveness, I will glorifv Tlicc : 

Not unto us, not unto us, O L^rd, but to lliy great 
name be the praise ; for Thou hast made us, and not 
we ourselves.^’ If I be blamed and reprimanded for 
failure, I wdll receive the reproof as Thy chastening 
for unfaithfulness, or as though I were touched by 
Thy rod to Icani humility. If I lie teazed by my 
fellow-workers, and thwarted iif my painstaking, I 
will still endure it ; for it ig tiie trial of my fortitude 
and constancy ; and I will emulate Him who endured 
for me the contradiction of sinners. But say what 
they may, and do what they may, I will hold fast 
my integrity: my heart shall not reproacli me so 
long as I live. Yes, blessed Saviour ! whatever 
swords penetrate that heart, I will suffer anti endure ; 
and bless the wound that may remind me of Thine 
ow'ii unmerited sufterings, and render iftc more con- 
versant w'ith persecution for righteousness' sak^^, aiul 
the inomise of the Kingdom of Heaven attached to 
it. No matter what hardness 1 suffer, providied I 
live unto Thee and die unto Thee.' 

^^My dear young Christians, these sclf-commun- 
iugs and ejaculations, these aspirations, these yearn- 

* The young ckildron are taught, at a very early age, to 
make lace. 
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iiigs of the heart and soul towards God, constitute 
the truest prayers. The loyal and devoted attribu- 
tion of all to Him, — referring every care, every hope, 
every joy, every disappointment, and every triumph 
to Him, whose creatures you are (and whose adopted 
<Snes you become, if you obey the counsels and 
warnings of His Spirit), — Avill render your life a 
sacramental existence and a saintly progress to the 
many liiaiisions of ^our Fathcr^s house. You are 
called already : only be faithful unto death, and 
persevere till you are numbered among the chosenJ^ 
He then reminded them of their having probably 
forgotten many holy vows made by them at their 
first communion ; they might have " slumbered and 
slept.^^ That consideration, also, should be ever upper- 
most in mind — the solemn obligation to live up to 
the full spirit of thosd early vows; and religiously 
to dread the offence of persevering in disregard and 
cold indifference to those good resolutions, 

I observed to him that, from the tenor and mode 
of his teaching, I presumed he was familiarly con- 
versant vdth the duties and difficulties of a rural, 
' district, and knew the whole mind of the poor. He 
said he had a small charge near Evreux, and had 
always ministered among the labouring-classes in 
the agricultoal districts; and felt gratified that 
chai?_ce had thus thrown us together, — ^thus to com- 
pare experience ; and it would have been still more 
congenial to his feelings had he and I — differing, 
indeed, in points of faith, but fearing one and the same 
Lord— been enabled to speak often to one another. 
I left him, for ever, entertaining the same sentiment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PONT AUDEMER, AND HONFLEUR. 

In a range of country containing iso nian'y dense 
forests of oak, and where the innumerable hedgerows 
exhij)it the unchecked growth of oak-timber which 
constitutes in Normandy what the Coal-districts arc to 
England, a never-failing source of Fuel, there must, of 
course, be periodical falls ; and Barking, in proportion. 
Hence the establishment, from tlie earliest times, of 
so many Tanneries, in these parts of France, for the 
operations of which the varfous small rivers whose 
direct, or diverted, streams meet the eye so frequently, 
afford such ample facilities; for the most part exclu- 
sively employed in the process of imbuing hides with 
bark ; though, in many cases, combined with Cotton, 
or Flour-mill machinery. There are up^vards of 
forty such Tanneries in Pont Audem^r alone. For ^ 
the mere work of soaking hides, and oi>nversipn of 
the crude material of skin into leather, it wouljj have 
been sufficient to conduct the water into tanks and 
reservoirs: but the Proprietor of Tanning-w®rks 
turns the deposited mass of bark which remains at 
-the bottom of the saturating-tanks (the capiiJt mor- 
tuuniy we may call it, of this active ingredient) into 
a new source oi profit, by reducing it to dust in a 
fabric fitted up with mighty wheels that set in 
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motion the whole mechanism of a Cmshiiig-mill ; 
such as those that convert the linseed pulp into oil- 
cakes. By this process, three or four ypuug hands 
are enabled to manufactoc in a few hom’s many 
thousands of square or circular cakes, called ^^Mottes 
brCileiV^ — which ain'used as fuel; as, in other 
parts of France (and Ave may say of Europe), 
the -poorer classes use turf. The square cakes are 
usually ail inch thick^ and something less than seven 
inches square : the circular, about six inches across. 



They are of a dark colfcc-brown colom’, very light 
and, till kindled, perfeedy scentless. The admixtm’c 
of a small (piantity of«vrtiter suffices to render the 
Tan-])ark dust moist enough to take and retain the 
shape given by the descent of the heavy flatting 
beams in the mill — and on the machinery extending 
them, almost as rapidly as the Mint mechanism casts 
out the cpin, these cakes are carried oft* in carts to 
the drying-lofts ; Avhere they ai^c ranged, in millions, 
*for A’-entilat^pii* during a month or six weeks (in 
Summer, a week will often complete this part of the 
work)^ and from these Depositories they are pur- 
chased at the rate of five shillings a thousand. I 
brought home two of them ; ' but I found they were 
no novelty in the West of England, nor perhaps else- 
Avlicre in our country. Many may be seen at Ottery 
and Woodbury, at no great distance^ from my own 
home. * They ffesemble cakes made of rye-meal very 
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ix)ughly ground, and with the coarsest bran in it, 
such as I have seen the Bohemian postilions eating 
in common • with their horses ; and they bum 
well, kindling with the rapidity of very dry wood, 
and emitting an agreeable aromatic odour closely 
resembling that of CascariBa-rind, \fhen ignited. « 
The Drying-houses being mostly filled to the apex 
of the roof (for the raw material is .supply eVery 
hour in the day) the principal lodges and out- 
buildings of the homestead of the Tannery are 
fittc’d up with shelves all around (on their exte- 
rior), upon which are deposited occasionally, in 
very ingenious and pleasing forms of arrangement, 
these recently moulded ^^Mottes,” which, thus pre- 



sented to the eye, bear the semblance K)f thousands of 
thick cakes of tempting farinaceous sweetmeat, upon 
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which^ out of liis reach, indeed, but conspicuous firom 
the roadside, it would be easy to imagine a school- 
boy sighing and looking and i^hing *agam, imder 
the vivid impression that they were an inexhaustible 
store of hot-spiced gingerbread. " 

It was my*remark, in the opening chapter of this 
volume, that our justly-esteemed Artist, Prout, 
delighte/l, while he lived, in depicting the hues and 
charmingly picturesque features of streets and devious 
lanes in Continental towns. During one of my 
rambles, in a sunny forenoon, through Pont 
Audemer, I was induced to stand and gaze for several 
minutes on what appeared an accumidation of all 
the tints and touches (^^Anche io son pittore^^) 
which compose so happily in street painting. Such 
of my readers as arc familiar with the Exhibitions of • 
the Water-Colour Society will immediately recognize 
the elements of some of the most pleasing pictures in 
the following category : — 1, Light green painted shop 
fronts; 2, Gilt signs of every variety; 3, Light 
oak-coloured panels ; 4, Bright yellow, orange, blue 
and lilac-coloured compartments of shop fronts ; 5/ 
Flowers, cspecfeilly Geraniums, on the balconies ; 6, 
Fantastic balconies of elaborately-carved trood, or 
curioudy-scrolled iron. In Italy ^ often of sculptured 
stone; 7. Timber-pointed houses ; projecting gables : 
dormer windows, cranes or wheels at the upper 
windows ; poles projecting, with blue or striped cloths 
depending from them ; 8, Barbers^ brass basins, hang- 
ing out before the doors of the common class of 
shavers^and enters ; 9, The projection of story beyond 
story; the first-floor with its casements hanging 
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over the basement by five feet, and so on up to the 
roof : and chimney-shafts of infinite variety of pattern 
and material ; 10, The colouring of the house fronts ; 
some, cowslip-tinted stucco; others, rose-coloured 
verdigris, or lightest blue wash ; 11, Groups of women 
standing, or seated, in the middle, or at the sides of 
the street, with white, red, or blue caps and kerch^fs, 
and gowns of every hue ; and, in Normandy, tfcaring 
either the Cauehois cap, or a white cap, like a man^s 
borngiet de nuit, and grouped on chairs, making lace ; 
or, here and there, a broad-straw-bonneted market 
girl: to wliich may be added the azure-coloured 
blouzes of the men, and the red-trousered soldiery ; 
12, The peculiar head-gear and. harness (decorated 
with dyed sheepskins and i»ws of globular brass 
bells) of the horses : and the* pteturesque shapes of the 
vegetable-baskets carried between the shoulders (not, 
as in England, on the heads) of the market-women, 
— and, by way of filling up the middle distance, a 
yellow and crimson Caillard Messageries’ Diligence, 
happily fore-shortened, and standing near^to some 
delightfully antique fountain, or pump surmounted 
by some Saint or Patriot, in stone, whkh tells like 
a sunbeam in the comi)Osition, — to say nothing of 
the Lanterne swinging from the slack-wire across the 
street ; and of a bright green tree spreading over^he 
wall of a Court-yard, here and there. Add to all 
these ingredients a transparent shadow, and Certain 
refracted lights, — and a blue sky overhead, with a 
grey or pearly lyhitc Cathedral or Baronial tower, 
backed by blue distant mountains, or a richly culti- 
vated OP woody hill slope for the extreme distance : 

H 2 
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and if tlie palette be set in vain, — if these delights 
thy mind may (not) move" then, Brother- Brush ! 
thou hast mistaken thine avocation. 

The municipal authorities, at Pont Audemer, and 
in several o|her parts of Normandy, require all 
builders to roof with slate. I was surprised to see 
so pxtensivc an employment of slate in all directions. 
The wl^lier-sidc of the majority of the houses is 
encased with it ; and red tiles seem to be disappearing 
altogether. In the neighbourhood of Barentin^and 
Longueville, near Rouen, there is a very large viUage, 
a little bourg, built exclusively of slate : and nothing 
can well be more ugly. At Pont Audemer, the grey 
tint of the slate is,, very pleasingly relieved by the 
peculiar colour of the .mortar used by the masons. 
I managed to fall into •ednversation with a master of 
the craft, and we went into the matter. It is their 
practice to mix the salmon-tinted earth of the district 
with the lime, — as we do our road-drifk, or inland 
sand; and this combination produces the warm- 
oxAomeAs Orangeatre tint which meets the eye for 
many miles of country, and which, in a picture, pro- 
duces occas^nally the happiest effect. They “ top " 
their mud-walls with thatch and tiling, as in other 
parts of France, and, as I may add, in Devonshire ; 
but the elaborate frame-wwk of wood, which is set 
up for the support of this mural roof, must render it 
a very costly sort of coping. 

Between Exeter and Hele station may be seen a 
Aud-wall surmounted with commoi^l red tiles, over 
which We laid^ purple glazed plates, of a foot length, 
which, I should think, must altogether cost as 
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much as a neat two-inch coping of Portland stone. 



Normandy 

The French work well in clay and wattled frame- 
work. It is surprising to see how long their farm- 
buildings^ constructed in tbjs*manner, endure, without 
any admixture (as on the Western coast of England) 
of stone. Of the rapidity with which they raise 
these walls, an interesting proof was cxliibited in 
the Camps, near Boulogne, where every company of 
a regiment, immediately they arrived on the ground 
•to be occupied, set to work, and within tfrenty-four 
hours completed a weather-proof tenement for the 
lodgment of twelve men. 

Monasteries are extinct in Pont Audemer; but 
travellers who might wish to gain a good idea of self- 
imposed incarceration, may conjecture what th^ life 
of a cloistered Nun must be, even in these days, by a 
glance at the Convent of Carmelite Beligieuses, oppo- 
site to the Church of St. Germain, mentioned in ijjie 
last chapter; Vhere twenty of thc^e devotees are 
immured in a building, the windows of which, on 
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three sides, next to the worldy — that is, exposed to the 
high-road ! — are bricked up to within eighteen inches 
of the top; as in ^'condemned cells,^^ or in^he dens 
of raving and dangerous maniacs. A curious contrast 
to this fasting and retirement is afforded by the in- 
numerable, and, one would think, most superfluous, 
houses of entertainment for man and horse, cafes and 
hdtels, so called^ that one meets at every turn, in every 
street, with an exuberance of welcome to travellers, 
and men and women upon the pave/^ to which Chat- 
ham, I conceive, alone could furnish a parallel. Apro- 
pos of Chatham ; there were young lads here crying 
“Snipes! snipes!” just as in Chatham they cry shrimps. 
A still more strikingly antagonistic emblem of the 
grandeur of this world — its “ pleasures and palaces ” 
— presents itself in the -superb palatial ChS,teau (of 
the style of Louis XIV.) “of Madame Bougourd, widow 
of the deceased banker of that name, situate on the 
road leading out of Pont Audemer towards Rouen ; — 
the central portion alone of whose front contains 
twenty -three windows (and there are spacious wings), 
overlookiiig the beautiful valley of the Risle, through, 
a vista of the phoicest shrubs and most ornamental 
trees, on thd^ opposite side of the road: (the picture 
being backed by some of the finest portions of the 
Cdtes, or verdant hill sides, seen beyond the winding 
silvGxy tide of the river). * This is one of the hand- 
somest mansions of the kind I remember having seen 
in Prance; the Duke de Praslin^s, at Mesnil Voisin, 
near Chaptainvillc, not excepted. I have a rather 
indistinct recojjectioii of the Louis Quatorzi^me 
Palace, erected in Wrest Park by Lord de Grey, some 
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twenty-seven years since ; but that was the nearest in 
resemblance, so far as my memory serves. 

Monsicw ^Desson^s Eagle-nest, — a yellow-bricked 
modem mansion, on the extreme summit of the 
highest of the Cdtes, and overlooking the whole town 
and environs, — awakens hardly any cumosity beyond 
inquisitive desire to know how anybody or any thing 
succeeds in reaching him. Some nouveatcz richer affect 
these singularities, and pay no« light penalty for the 
whim. But what induced the successful manufac- 
turer " against that steepy momit to climb his happi- 
ness,^^ except the crude notion of getting slick” 
away from the town and people, it would be difficult 
to imagine. 

From the town and people, however, well pleased 
with both, I departed on August the 8th, I had 
been altogether taken by sui^rise in finding so many 
objects of interest on the banks of a river enjoying 
greater reputation for its little salmon, for wdiich I was 
too late, than for its historical reminiscences, its anti- 
quities, or works of fine art. How agreeable that sur- 
• prise proved, the pages I have devoted to the mention 
of this unpretending town, and its " belongings,” tes- 
tify;^ — and this circumstance may servS t6 admonish 
younger travellers to include in their line of route, 
for leisurely inspection, every town comprising a 
population exceeding four thousand souls : for/ in a 
country like France, where national intelligence and 
the spirit of enterprise and progress are more thaii 
at any previous period advancing in a right direc- 
tion, there wiil always be found siy[)ject-mp.tter for 
pleasutable exercise of the understanding and talents, 
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and for the worthy employment of the advantages 
emanating from a superior education. Curiosity so 
justly stimulated,- and enquiries wisely directed, will, 
in quarters hitherto, perhaps, overlooked and despised, 
discover materials of thought and study calculated not 
only to strengthen the judgment of men of taste, but 
to assist in the formation of such taste in minds that 
are'yeajgiing for scientific acquirements, and for fresh 
accessions, as each new haunt of man is explored, of 
that useful and superior "knowledge,^^ which, wher- 
ever it may energize, is power/^ 

One of the most beautiM^and endearing pictures 
of vale scenery on which the enraptured eye can 
linger, is " enjoyable ” from the hilly ascent of the 
road to the left, dbout four miles beyond Pont 
Audemer, on the way fo^Hpnfleur, the town I was 
about to visit j not so much perhaps foir its promi- 
nence in any historical or antiquarian records, as 
with the desire of seeing one of the two ports com- 
manding the mouth of the Seine, which is here eight 
miles in breadth : and I may add, I wished to carry 
away with' me some recollections of a maritime mart 
to which old England, — albeit her soufflies and ome- 
lettes must, ^rhaps, yield the palm to France, — owes 
her means of importing more than 12,000 eggs a 
day one month with another. Unsound as the repu- 
tatidiLof French eggs may be in our country (though 
I believe they are often most unjustifiably calumni- 
ated), it was not without some degree of amusement 
that I roamed about the streets and quays of a dull 
old town capable of gathering together four million 
and a half of these useM adjuncts to our breakfast. 
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dinner, lunch, and supper-tables, year after year, — 
and called to mind the chests landed at Dover and 
Bamsgate, ftaught with the ingredients of so many 
flips, " whips, batter and Yorkshire puddings, 
pancakes, and custards, for which we are indebted to 
the Norman hens and the ‘MalthusiaflU invaders of. 
their roosts. However, I was just now expatiating on 
the beauty of the scenery, after the first haj^hmir^s 
ride out of Pont Audemer. It lay between Fontainville 
(where the wheat, peas, and beans were to have been 
sold IdBt Sunday!) and Saint Maclou. Presently 
afterwards, in the direction of Fatouvillc, I espied 
the magnificent Phare or lighthouse, — erected some 
years since, at a cost of dB12,000 sterling — that guiding 
beacon whose uplifted flame glares meteor-like above 
the waters of the Seine, a^d* marks, with the Quille- 
boeuf and H&vre lamps, the channel of safety between 
Tancarville and the Embouchure. The view of tjhe 
latter from Fiquefleur, through which our road lay, 
is superb: — Harfleur^s lofty and white glistening 
steeple, across the river, uprose two hjmdred feet in 
•air (like another Salisbury spire) from its ancient 
tower of the day of Henry V. ; and H&.vre de Grace, — 
of which Casimir I^elavigne absurdly saj^s, Un site ! 
ah ! quel tableau ! Apr^s Constantinople il n^est rien 
d^aussi beau ! — displayed its walls and docks, quays, 
fortifications, and vessels lying in harbour, at* the 
entrance of the estuary, in all the sunshine of August 
and prosperity. This glimpse is but transient, but it 
is therefore the more valuable. Had I been on fqpt 
at this stage of* my journey, I should have secured a 
good-sized drawing of a water-wheel nearly twenty 
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feet in diameter^ in full action at the gable-end of a 
^honsci situated on the top of the high-road, just 



where a stream descending from tlie lofty hill-side 
was conducted by a long artificially elevated channel, 
above the wheel, which, by the raising or lowering of 
a narrow gate (the usual expedient), revolved, or stood 
still, in all tliQ beauty of the radiated circle ; for is 
not tliis the^ solution of the mysterious charm ever 
attaching itself to the w atcr-whc^l ^ Close at hand 
was a fine pear-orchard, much the worse • for blight. 
It occurred to me, as a grower in no mean county, to 
ask my fellow-travellers what species their national 
taste considered to be finest among the pears of 
IVancc. Sans contrcdit. Monsieur, e'est toujours la 
Louisebonne * I asked whether they meant the 
Marie Louise. *^Non, non! — la Louisebonne. 
Next in order the Bon Chretien (my favourite), the 
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Colmar, the Bergamot, Crysan, andPentec6te. These 
they declared to he the most ancient kinds, and the 
primitive parent stocks from which, by ingrafting, 
the many other luscious and justly-renowned sorts of 
pear have at various periods been derived, I have 
not up to this moment enjoyed any opportunity of 
questioning certain learned acquaintances in the Hor- 
ticultural Society's circle ; but I must cndca^jj^ to 
gain some intelligence '^ancnt^\this Louisebonne. 

Saint Sauveur is the next village after Fiquefleur. 
Between the two, wc enter the Department of Cal- 
VADOSj to gain some insight into which, as one of the 
most interesting territories in France, was the main 
object of my excursion. It lies in that part of Nor- 
mandy which is situate betweeif the Departments of 
Seine Inferieurc and Eure (otr its North-eastern side), 
and of Manchc and Orne on* the West and South : 
open to the sea (La Manchc) from Ifonflcur at the 
Moutli of the Seine to Moisy, near Fontenay, at the 
Mouth of the Virc : having for its capital Caen ; 
distant from Paris, one hundred and sixty miles East- 
ward. Its collective population, distributed among 
six arrondissements, or districts, wlqch are subdi- 
vided into thirty-seven cantons, comjfrising eight 
hundred and nine communes or parishes, amounted 
at the last census to 400,198 souls (or four hundred 
and seventy-two to the sefuare mile), represented in 
the House of Parliament by seven members. Its 
superficies, exclusive of the rivers and sites of build- 
ings, contains about eight hundred and sixty miles. 
Its square acres (at two acres, one rqod, and thirty- 
five perches to the Hectare), are estimated at 837,721, 
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which are parcelled out by cultivation or by Nature, 
as follows : 

Acres. 

Arable Land ' . 620,046 


Pasture, Meadow 23,702 

Woods . . . . ' . . . 78,496 

Oreliardflj^nd Ornamental Grass Land , 79,600 

Canals, Marsh Land and Ponds . . 589 

«^Ioor and ll(«ath 25,288 


Its greatest lengthy from Honfleur to St. Sever 
(n. to s. w.) is scA^enty-fivc miles; its greatest 
breadth, from n. to s., between Vien^ille, in* the 
arrondissement of Bayeux, to Truttemcr le Petit, 
in that of Vire, forty-nine. The average revenue 
of the Department is about one million four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling; the land-tax yields three 
hundred and twenty thousand. Of the productive- 
ness of the soil, and of the industry exerted in its 
cultivation, some idea may be formed by the esti- 
mates, here given, of 580,000 quarters of wheat, 
barley, and potatoes; 62,800 of oats; 2,800,000 
bushels of apples, chiefly for cider. The Department 
is caleulifted to contain eighty tliousand horses, 
twelve thousand asses and mules, a hundred and 
sixty thousand head of homed cattle, and a hundred 
and tiA^enty-fivc thousand sheep. The breed of 
horses is of universally acknowledged celebrity. 
The? chief trade is in wheat, horses, fatted oxen, 
and cider. Lace, tulle, and blonde-making employ 
a vast number of hands, — upwards of twenty-one 
thousand women and children being wholly engaged 
in this manufacture in Caen alone. There are mines 
in various parts of the territory yielding iron and 
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coal; ^aarries^ of great extent, variety, and value: 
granite abounds in many places ; and an active trade 
is maintained in the export of this most useful mate- 
rial, as well as of lime-stone, sand-stone, marble, and 
the beautiful stone, for architectural purposes, raised 
from the subterranean quarries of Caen and its 
environs. There are also chalybeate springs at 
Roques, near Lisieux, — in Caen, at the of 

Hotel Dieu,^^ — at Touffreville* Montbosc, and Bru- 
court : the three latter are held in high esteem. 

Such arc the resources and characteristics of this 
beautiful department of Prance, the early records 
of whose political existence are so intimately con- 
nected with those of our own^ country as to con- 
stitute a component and valuable portion of the 
history of England; so that the archseologist, as 
he meets vestiges of British occupation and supre- 
macy in every town and commune, may well parody 
the familiar line of Terence, and exclaim — 

“ Anglus Sion ! iN'omianiiite nihil a mo alienum pido.” 
[English as I am, I cannot regard anything in this fair 
• Normandy altogether foreign to me.] 

There is much, very much to intergst the mind 
here, even in the survey of vestiges, and in the 
recollection of incidents, anterior to the invasion 
of the Conqueror. But when we reflect on thg re- 
markable issues of that conquest, on the turn of 
events, and the multiplicity of incidents following 
close upon the decease of William, — on the deplor- 
able reign of Robert, his eldest (twice defrauded*of 
his right of seniority), and the preihature death of 
his second son: the accession of Henry I. (his 
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youngest), and the unnatural species of a?2ietion 
which the second Henry was doomed to undergo 
at the hands of his four turbulent sons*: — when the 
mind dwells on those long and fatal contests main- 
tained by this first of t]jie Plantagenets with Thomas 
& Beckct, and the martial exploits in regal and 
romantic chivalry achieved by the crusading Coeur 
dc Elba; the wars that desolated England and 
Prance under the reigns of Richard and Philip ; the 
vices and murderous tyranny of John, and ^ the 
eventual expulsion of the English from Normandy, — 
it is impossible to name Calvados with indifference. 
From its shores came the most puissant sovereign 
of his times — a man. decidedly in advance of his age ; 
an usurper, indeed, but intruding in such wiwse as to 
render his political and fbartial talents the mighty 
instruments of a most l)cneficial and timely revo- 
lution; upon which his dynasty was effectually 
based; altering, from that hour, the entire current 
of ourjtiation^s history, and transmitting to England 
a long and still subsisting line of descendants. I 
might, therefore, have entered Honfleur singing 
" God save /iucen Victoria, without travelling far 
out of the records of Normandy. But the French 
give us credit for being the most loyal of subjects 
(it ,is their universal assertion), witliout requiring 
of us melody in the strange land ; even though our 
National Anthem be one of the sweetest and most 
affecting of the songs of our Sion. A hearty wel- 
edme, accordingly, was offered by Madame Marlet 
into her little *imi, near the Licutcnancy-housc at 
^ the Pier, where I succeeded in finding accommoda- 
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tion at a first-floor window overlooking the port, 
shipping, and river, till the light coach should start 
for Caen. I •believe it is almost a fashion to abuse 
Honfleur. Murray says it ^4s dull, and utterly 
without interest to the traveller; and, moreover, very 
dirty It may be " a deadly lively place of resort 
in wet weather j and muddy enough, too, I dar^ay : 
but it is not so devoid of interest as this dispraise 
amounts to. In the midst of *8ome splendid oaks, 
on the summit of the hill overlooking the toivn from 
the *West, and commanding a delightful prospect, 
well worth twenty miles’ journey, rises the Chapel 
dedicated to our Lady of Grace ; which was in by- 
gone times served by Capuchin .friars. This sacred 
fane, like the Dclivrande ’’ at Doflvres, in Cal- 
vados, has for many a g^ieration been the resort 
of sailors escaped from shipwreck, and, as might 
be expected, is the receptacle of models of all 
sorts of vessels — prints, lithographs, water-colour, oil- 
colour paintings of the particular scene of storm, 
tempest, and wreck out of which the marinpr (owing 
fleliverance, as he believed, to our Lady of Grace, or 
unmerited loving favour) had been rescued. These 
heights are rich in diluvial deposit. Fossil remains, 
nearer the beach, are numerous] and, only a few 
years since, the labourers employed by a verderer to 
remove a portion of limestone rock from the entrance 
to a roadway into the wood, dug up the skeleton of a 
large crocodile. The sailors still find their way to 
the Chapel ] but, in olden times, when considerable 
peril attended every passage from H&vre to this side 
of the Estuary, the captain of the boat used to place 
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himself at the bowsprit, and taking off his hat the 
first, invited his passengers to implore the protection 
of N6tre Dame de Grace. This custom* originated in 
the loss of a passage-boat off Honfleur. Bonaparte 
crossed over to this place in a lug-sail-boat in the 
* year 1802, t<f survey the town and harbours, with a 
view to their improvement. The first French navi- 
gatS^^at doubled the Cape of Good Hope (Biiiot 
Paulmier), sailed frofh Honfleur in 1503 — and after- 
wards discovered New Holland. At the period when 
Spain enjoyed considerable repute for her enterprise 
in commercial and maritime expeditions, this port was 
often thronged with her merchantmen ; and this leads 
me to observe that the Spanish title given to this 
department of the Empire, derived its origin from 
the name by which that fatal reef had been long 
known, along the Northern shore at Corseulles; on 
which so many ships firom Spain had foundered. 
Owing to the fearful number of lives lost off this 
chain of hidden rocks, the reef used to be called Les 
fosses d^Espagne: (the graves of Spain, or of the 
Spaniards.) Most of the principal towns and village^ 
of the Continent have their Calvaire ; an eminence, 
generally in the outskirts of the place, distinguished 
by a Crucifix and small Oratory, or shrine for prayer, 
— Mouiid which are .the gr/ives and monuments of the 
dead: a cemetery, in fact. The Spanish word for 
Calvaire is Calvados : and this appellation, primarily 
annexed to the reef only, at the period of the occupa- 
tion of this coast by the Spaniards, was subsequently 
adopted by thepgovemment (when France was divided 
into departments), as the distinctive name of the 
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region of territory whose boundaries have been 
already described. It was long before I succeeded in 
acquiring this information. In all quarters, c^cn 
among the Savans of the Lycee Imperial at Caen, I 
heard the most ridiculous conjectures as to the deriva- 
tion of the word. Some said the \Wiole country* 
was so called, in consequence of a ship, called ‘‘ The 
Calmryy^ having been ^vrecked there : aiidoth''«#lug- 
gested that the rocks being occaSI>ionally left hald and 
bai*e, might have given rise to the designation in 
quc^ion. Had I been disposed to humour the 
E. A. S. of the Norman University, by a ^^Eclieiter 
aiisus cst,^^ I might have proposed to attribute it to 
an abbreviation of C\Lctuin Vadr — (the shallow s of 
tlie Caletcs: the old lioman name of tlie ])eoplc 
inhabiting the present Pa^^ Jc Cauv). But I licne 
not a doubt of having hit upon tlie real origin hy 
attaching, as I have done, a veiy significant Tiicauiiig 
to tlie words above mentioned, — Fosses d^ilspagne,^^ 
which, after patiently searching for the best and most 
authentic maps, 1 discovered, ])rinted under an 
Cugraving of the very rocks, called Kocliers du (\d- 
V ados, — 111 a Chai t of the same authority and ehai acter 
that distmoiii^hcs our Oidnance Smvey. 
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as every one knows, may often be found apart from the 
Beautiful, 1 beg to give a good word to the by-streets 
of old Ilonflcur. Anything more genuinely Ercnch 
and foreign is not to be seen for many a long league. 
The house's are mostly timbered,^^ as it is called ; 
and in many instajiees reminded me of Chester. 
Th(‘ii* enormous dormer windows, projecting roofs, 
and^*g|itttcs(pie corbels, not only under tlie weatlier- 
mouldings of the do(ii*s and windows, but, distributed 
in tlu; frontage',, would have supplied subjects for the 
most interesting drawings. Monstrous and hideous 
heads, set in liollow mouldings, witli projecting 
tongues; gnrgoyJes and images, carved in oak and 
clu'st nut-wood, as tu\eient as the l)eginning of the 
fifteenth cc'utury, are plentiful here. The doorways 
seeiiKid to indicate ('nU‘»:ic('s into superior houses : 
Doul)tless, many of tlicse old rotting tc'nements were 
inhabited, in tlu? days of tlie Plantageuets, by pro- 
pietoi’s of considerable substance; whoso escutcheons 
bearing very curious heraldic insignia, arc still visible 
oil [)anels and k('}'stoues. There are no trottoirs; 
tlie streets ar(' nan*o\v ; and lightetl, as of old, by 
lanterns suspcluled from Avires that cross the sti’ect. 

The Avomeii and young girls Averc seated, in all 
direetfous, on chairs and stools, outside their habita- 
tions, eaeli Avith her *iaqp-pillow on her lap ; and 
some of the young children were beginning to use the 
bobbins, under the guidance of the elder : elevating 
themselves above the shoulders of their mothers, 
in the prettiest conceivable groups, on the stone 
steps, by whic^ (three, four, and occasionally five in 
number,) the most ancient of the houses arc entered. 

There is continual ship-buUding here, also : I saw 
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three on the stocks. Extensive works arc likc'wisc 
in progress, on a jetty which will eventually Ixu^onie 
a safe and most commodious landing-place. 1 saAV 
four steamers in the offing, and a number of small 
sailing-vessels and fishing-bo|its. Between IloulUnir 
and Quillebocuf they catch a delicate little fish called 
the Sperling: it is of the hue of mother of pea^aud 
as the smelt, Avliich is also caught here, is coii^idcrcd 
to emit a fragrance strongly resembling that of a 
cucumber, so the Sperling, for some hours after it is 
taken out of the Avater, diffuses ah oflour of A'iolets. 

I Avas in the neighbourhood at the height of the 
season for this Catch,” l)ut left the coast too soon 
to succeed in seeing any at t^^-hle.* Tlie fish(?rmcn 
turn to very ])rofitablc {\pcount the large John 
Dorics (Janitore, or Gatc^impwg St. Pc^ter^s fish) of 
these Avaters, by liurryirig off in all sj)ocd Avith them 
to dear old Billingsgate 1 The greatest curiosity 
howcAXT, in Natural History (in tin' i mined iattj 
district of Hoiifiour), is that spcxiies of chick called 
thcTadorna, or Shicldrake, — a bird of pass^ige, AA’hieh 
lias the singular liabit of building its nest in the 
burroAVs, or sand-hills by the beach, fi^)m Avhich it 
has drm;n ih^rahhits ! — audit is in coming out of this 
retreat that the fishermen catch it, and forthwith 
sell it, as a delicate rarity,# in tlic neighbourhood.. 

The harbour and its basins, its ])ier and lighthouse, 
and dry and wet docks, is of beautiful masoniy, and 
exhibits a masterpiece of civil-engineering. Two 
brigs from Norway had just landed their cargo *of 
deals. The stone parapets, pavements, *flood-gatcs, and 
bonding warehouse, Custom-house, and other public ^ 
I 2 
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edifices, are of a superior style of building, and attach 
an aspect of great respectability to the port. The 
Lieutenancy-house is a picturesque old ‘structure of 
the sixteenth century, and, as seen from my obliging 
hostess Madame Marietta window, overlooking the 
Quarrelsome old poissardes near the inner basin, pre- 
sented a pleasing and characteristic feature, which 
may sSi^e to give the reader a notion of eggs, butter, 
and poultry, peach and. melon-exporting llonfleur. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CAEN. 

I ENTERED Cacii at nine o’clock in the evening of 
August the 8tl*j having noticed as we came along 
how altogether English the scenery appeared. Pont 
PEvSque, however pretty as a little town exhibiting 
some of the most pleasing features of ancient and 
modem housebuilding (thoug^L thib object of my 
aversion, slate, has begun to disfigure it in only too 
many places), would not hoa/e repaid a longer visit 
than mine of this afternoon. It is the cleanest town, 
out of Holland, I ever entered; and there is some 
old story of which, as we say, I could not learn the 
rights,^^ about an ancient Bisliop, who was either 
drowned here, or narrowly escaped being submerged, 
'at the cost of his life, in tlie waters of the river 
Touques : ITcncc the name of the towr^ The roads 
between Honfleur and Caen arc model highways for 
Europe. Mac Adamization could no further go : and 
the clipped quickset hedges arc not to be surps^sed 
on the best of the College farms in Norfolk or Cam- 
bridgeshire. Had I been indifferent as to a week or 
two, in this excursion, I should have been tempted to 
follow the Touques to its mouth, and while awaj^ a 
few hours in Tfi’ouviUe, which I was |iven to under- 
stand is now becoming the prime favourite in Nor- 
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mandy as a watering-place. The bathing, it is said, 
is upon an excellent footing; and everything that 
taste can achieve, in setting off to advantage a healthy 
and pleasant locality on the seashore, has been well- 
nigh completed:— and, considering what the French 
uro, capable of dcvishig 'and executing, too, in this 
way, it is reasonable to suppose that the baths of 
Troi/»J'lc are about as pleasurable a retreat from the 
heat, dust, and fatigues of a Parisian season, ending 
in J uly, as any tlie most popular of ©ur own marine 
haunts of fashion and fancy bathing. It has sprung 
up within a few years. TJicre is anotlicr popular 
resort for the same object, (nearer to the memorable 
reef spoken of iiM^hc last chapter,) the little village of 
Luc, between Langrune and Corseulles, bearing 
about the same degree bf importance, as compared 
with Trouville, that Folkestone did with Sandgatc, 
before the marvellous creation of Vantini^s Palace. 
My fellow-travellers, a Breton lady and her daughter, 
had visited both. Speaking of the Calvados rocks, 
she states! the commonly prevailing belief that the 
name was ‘solely attributable to the circumstance of. 
one of the hw’gcst ships of Philip the Second^s 
Armada bein^ lost upon that reef; the said vessel 
being mamed Calvados, or The Calvary, I had 
heard this affirmed before, on one of my visits to the 
Lycee ; but the party with whom I spoke upon the 
subject thought with me, that the wreck of one par- 
ticular ship was hardly sufficiently momentous to 
confer a name upon a department of France. Never- 
theless, I sliouid have adopted the* solution thus 
offered, but for discovering what appeared to be the 
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translation, the interpretation of the word (almost 
olficially laid down) on the Chart to which I have 
already adve^^ted. Speaking of names, it is to be hoped 
that the fair Parisian demoiselles and their retain- 
ers,” who come to disport themselves in the innocent 
recreations of shell and weed gathering, shrimp-caU 
ing, and other Pegwell-bay sort of passa tempo on the 
briny shore, will, ere long, change the namc;.*^? the 
most frequented part of this village of Luc (that is to 
say, the hamlet called Petit Enfer) into some more 
respectable designation. A few delightful jric-uies, 
a successful water-party, a ball where there may have 
been nothing left to be desired, or a delectable coml:- 
ship, or sonnet hing of that kind, wo^ld soon suggest 
to these happy niaid(ms the idea (Tun Petit Paradis; 
and the Bisliop of Bay^ux himself could hardly 
improve upon it. 

'Madame D., my fellow-traveller, said she was very 
anxious for her daughter’s improvememt in tlic study 
of our language. Slic was a modcist, mc(;k-eyed 
girl of about fifteen, and read English satisfactorily 
• enough. The great drawback, she added, in this 
branch of education in France, was •the 'inability of 
the English instructors to speak Erencti intelligibly. 
Money would hardly purchase such teaching; yet, 
for w'ant of familiar acquaintance with colloquial 
language, and of the faculty of turning idiom ^into 
idiom, the pupils of even the most sedulous and 
respectable English governesses, at school or at 
home, failed most vexatiously when they essayed to 
hold conversations in our tongue. • I have always 
remarked this defect; and think the Germans exhibit 
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it the leasts — always excepting the Russians of high 
rank^ who, in many instances, speak English so 
fluently, and with such perfect knowledge and use 
of oujp dialect and phraseology, as to beguile the 
ear, and cause one to turn round with doubt as to 
their being foreigners. * I remember this well in the 
case of Counts DemidofF, Schemeretieff, Prince 
Fa^f^dewitz, and several other nobles of the Court 
of St. Petersburgh «to whom 1 had introductions 
at Vienna in 1821. The French, however, like our 
countrymciij converse with us in JFre/zcASngiisbj 
translating their own tournure de phrase literally, 
and sometimes very amusingly. moi c^est ^gaP^ 
(It is to me eqiyil). Ccla va sans dire,” (That goes 
without saying anything; instead of^ ^^That^s a 
matter of course.”) pour ccla ! ” (Go for that ! 

instead of Agreed ! Done !”) Ccla se fait il ? ” 
(That does it do ? instead of How is that ? ”) and 

Ccla lie va pas ” (Tiiis docs not go, for Tliat won^t 
do ! ”) and How you do ? for How do you do ? 
Not but tliat the ofVences of John and Jane Bull in 
Preiicli dialogue iu*c continuous and infinite ; and ta 
ask for a pair of pillows at a jeweller^s counter, and 
for an old wcniian^s candle instead of a night-light ; 
and for a sailor, above the feather-bed, instead of 
a mattress, — is of every-d^ occurrence. 

A glance at the sketch taken from the Route de 
Corsculles will convey a favourable notion as to the 
general aspect of Caen. It is as agreeable an out- 
liuc as pencil can trace, and few cities of its dimen- 
sions show to* better effect. Upwdi’ds of sixteen 
spires or towers rise from the dense accumulation 
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of roofs; and the ramparts of the ancient Castle, 
in the centre, enclosing almost an entire parish, 
attach considerable interest to the coup (Pccil, This 
castle was founded in the day of the Conqueror; and 
in its ancient Chapel, dedicated to St. George, our 
Henry V. celebrated the fete-day of th^ worthy, in 
1418, — ^holding a chapter on the same day (April 
23rd), and creating twelve Knights of the Orddb of 
the Bath : (Alas ! when I saw it, it was full of fire- 
wood, eider, and gas and tar-barrels !) The English 
were chassed from this stronghold (and never re- 
covered possession) two-and-tliirty years afterwards. 

Some travellers, taking up their station as I did, 
for a wide prospect, at the Moulin du Roi, on the 
road to Bayeux, have compared this general view 
of Caen to that of Oxforcb: *but with all deference 
to my beautiful Alma Mater, I must say the Nor- 
man capital is greatly superior as a tableau ; for the 
campagna lying between it and the l)eautifid hills 
that bound the view, is almost as delightful to look 
upon as the plains of Lombardy : to which com- 
parison the almost interminable lines of poplar-trees 
in the Eastern direction add considerable force. The 
Church of the Abbey of St. Stephen (otherwise 
familiarly called " The Conqueror^s,^^) forms * noble 
object to the right.* Queen Matilda^s Church is too 
far to the left to enter my view. 

* Its length is less by 107 feet than that of Salisbury 
Cathedral, and by twenty than tliat of Exeter Cathedral ; 
but the height of the roof from the pavement of the nave 
is only twelve feet less than that of the former, and is thirty 
feet higher than that of the latter edifice. 



enclose every garden, orcliard, mcadowi, or dryiug- 
groiiiid willi long rambling walls, ten feet bigb, 
wliieli, seen from a distance, impart the appearance 
of a fortified 'town. They think it a small matter 
to biuld up* a thousaiid-feet-lcngtli of these massive 
outworks merely to encompass a potato-plot, or 
spaces where in England the utmost we should do in 
the way of fence would be the erection of a fewr 
hm’dlcs. 

If the distq-nt view of Caen, from the fields and 
reads appioaehing it, be thus pleasing, the interior 
is not less agreeable in aspect. Pretty^' maybe 
a woman^s word, but it is very significant: Caen is 
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a pretty as well as handsome town. Its monuments 
of art and antiquity meet us at every turn, and in 
appropriate an^ favourable situations. The churches 
are interspersed, as my view indicates, in all direc- 
tions; the seven squares (or places), the nine bridges, 
the two rivers (Odon and Orhc), the Aarkets, the 
public buildings, and private residences, trees and 
gardens, and excellent shops, arc all and each hap- 
pily placed; and the suburb of«Vaucellcs, through 
which run . three Routes Royalcs across the river (like 
our Southwark), forms a handsome and lively con- 
tinuation of the capital, with as spacious a street as 
the ^vidcst part of our Borough, or the Zcil at Frank- 
fort. Tlic public, promenades, whether in respect of 
their extent, or of the lovely country they look upon, 
arc among tlie finest in thc^ empire; and the greater 
and lesser race-courses arc the deliglit of the in habit- 
ants. The latest and most admirable of im])rf)vc- 
mciits in public works is the now Basin, at tlic Port, 
as it is termed, beyond the great Fish-mai*ket (a 
noble building), where, in a Wet-doek, about a 
quarter of a mile long, and of a proportionately 
liandsome breadth, the vessels trading with the town 
enjoy the amplest facilities of lading ancl discharg- 
ing cargo, (yacn is the principal port for (Export 
of Colza oil, immense quantities of which are pro- 
duced in this Department. In this basin were cefe- 
brated the a(][uatic games on the day of the fete of 
the Emperor, of which I shall hereafter make 
lionoiu’able mention. 

However, I aih not about to tire mj^ reader with a 
description of the good town of Caen. I leave that 
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to the legitimate exponents of such knowledge, — ^the 
Travelling-carriage Pocket Companions, the English 
Hand-books, and the Local Guides ;• those letter- 
pressed or living oracles which may be procured from 
the shelves of the booksellers, or the coui*t-yards of 
the hotels. ^ I wish to limit my report to what I 
actually saw en passant, and what I distinctly heard 
froiiF the fountain-heads of authority; uninformed 
and uninfluenced by printed precis, or cicerones^ 
suggestions ; and I may possibly report from compa- 
ratively untrodden ground. I took up my residence 
at the Hotel d^Angleterre, glad enough to enter it 
when I arrived; not sorry to leave it when I de- 
parted, — by Avhich ^may be inferred that bad is the 
best. The English visitors are few and far between, 
in Caen. The English^ssttled residents scarcely com- 
prise twenty, if so many, families : so much so, that 
it was a matter of doubt whether there were a 
hundred of our country men and women in this place. 
A great change has come over it, in this respect ; and 
although violent political revolutions, and the aug- 
mented price of provisions and general necessaries^ 
upon the C9ntinent — (operating very decidedly here at 
Caen) may have induced many to go further into the 
interffir, that is to say. Southerly, and nearer to the 
n^ain trunk-line of railway, — ^it is a question whether 
the arrival, at various periods, of oidy too many of 
that class of our countrymen who have from time to 
time done more to bring discredit on their name and 
liation than any other foreigners, has not tended 
much more d&ectly to disperse and expel the British 
residents, than any rise or fall in markets or dynas- 
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tics. This was intimated to me while in the country, 
and with corroborative evidences which left hardly a 
doubt upon the subject. 

One of the most agreeable peculiarities of Caen is 
the facility of getting out at once into the open 
•country, — ^no matter from what* quarter ofthe town, — 
in a few minutes^ walk from the pavement ; just as 
the main streets at Lymington, Hyde, or Ramsgafe, 
open upon the arable land and pastures. As I was 
leaving the streets by a short but lively little boule- 
vard ©r Allec verte of Linden-trees, I remarked an 
ingenious expedient winch had been adopted by some 
private gentleman, in his stable-yard (which resembled 
rather a planted court, having several thriving shrubs 
in it), for affording to his tw^o horses the luxury of a 
delightful breeze just springing up, to mitigate the 
sultriness of the second 
week of August. The 
upper part of the front 
boarding of the stable 
was entirely removed, 
and the animals were 
standing with their 
tails towards the 
manger, — having tlieir 
heads secured by a 
light chain to the up- 
riglits against Avhich 
the shutters or remova- 
ble panels would be 
placed when closing up the stable, 'it appeared to 
me one of the most humane and sensible arrange- 
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ments that a righteous man, regarding the life of his 
beast, as Solomon says, could make, at a season when 
the temperature ixx the shade was eighty degrees of 
heat, and every gentlest breath of air in motion was a 
delight to the senses. So likewise, thought the old 
women wdiom I cspied,'scveninarow, on chairs under 
a gateway, regardless of thorougli draught, plying thciir 
boiiluiis, and working away on the pillow, as if lace 
had been proclaimed by public ordinance to be the 
only wcar^^ for every inhabitant of Caen for the 
remainder of the season. Some of these old girls 
earn upwards of twelve shillings a week in blonde- 
making. 

Oji my return ])y another street, I fell in with 
some oddities whicli Mrs. Salmon, of olden 
time, and Madame Tussaud, in later days, 
might have introduced with great eflect 
among their waxen wonders. I allude 
to some enormous and most fantastical 
Bougies, or Cierges, as they are called, 
wrought witli exquisite finish and ni(’cty 
into many a form of perpendicular or ser- 
pentine beauty, some two feet, others three 
feet six inches high, for La premiere Com- 
munion. These gi’otcsque candles arc earned 
by the young children of cither sex, on the 
first occasion of their being brought to the 
altar as partakers of the sacrament of the 
Supper of the Lord. They enter the Church, 
holding them (lighted) by the thickest 
part, which is*-' covered with gold lea^ and return with 
them, and preserve them often for years ; though some 
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are afterwards fixed before the image of the Virgin or 
any other Saint, and suffered to burn down. T brought 
two to England; but not the curved sort; — as any 
attempt to pack them for so long a journey would 
have broken them beyond reparation. I paid four 
francs for my simpler pair at "M. Binet% in Hue du 
Hoi Guillaume. Some arc sold as high as tcTi and 
twelve francs. 

In my next stroll I read the following Notice alfixed 
to a gate, and I subsequently saw several copies 
jiosted on walls and trees in the outskirts of the 
town: 

“Mayoralty of Caen: — Gleaning and Raking. 

“ The Mayor of the City of Caen, 

Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 

Begs to remind his fclloF-citizcns of the Order 
(Arrfite) first issued by his prcdccessoi*, J uly 28tli, 
1849, with regard to Gleaning and Raking, and 
which was duly approved by the Prefect. 

“ 1. Gleaning and Raking arc tluj exclusive privi- 
lege of the Poor ; restricted to children under tw(dve 
years of age, and to old and infirm persons. 

“2. None are to go to glean or rake, without the 
previously-obtained permission of the Mayor. 

“ 3. Gleaning and Raking are limited to* fields 
where it has always been the custom to admit 
gleaners: and this usage is refcrrilile to only so 
much of the harvested crop as may happen to have 
been dropped on the stubble in carrying, or acci- 
dentally separated from the sheaves. The haulm is 
the property of *the farmer, without wliosc permission 
it is not to be touched. 
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4. None but inhabitants of the several parishes 
of the Mayoralty of Caen, are permitted to glean on 
its territories. ^ 

^^5. No Gleaning or Raking is to begin till the 
fields shall have been completely cleared of the crop: 
nor before suhrise, nor lifter sunset. 

^^6. All Gleaning and Raking are forbidden in 
places enclosed by walls, palisades, live fences, or any 
ditch four feet wide and two deep. 

^^7. Any contravention of these orders will be 
punished by the Act of October 6th, 1 791, and by 
Articles 471 and 474 of the Penal Code. 

^^8. The Commissioners of Police, Gardes Cham- 
p^tres, (mounted Policemen exclusively appointed to 
protect farm-lands and the fruit-country at large), and 
Gcns-d^armes, are to cnfiprcc the due observance of 
these regulations. 

Given at the Town-hall, August 8th, 1854. 

G. Rertrand.” 

I soon afterwards found myself in a field where the 
gleaners (I did not sec raking) were active cnougli, 
and dceidcxlly • contravening the 5th rule; for they 
were actually at the wheels of the wagon. I heartily 
a|)])ro\’fj, however, of the restriction involved in the 
first rule. It is disgusting to sec, in our country, 
stout able-liodied women, and hearty active girls from 
twelve to twenty years of age, making up huge 
bundles of wheat ears ; to the effectual exclusion of 
the aged and infirm^ who, of course, never think of 
entering on % field of corapetition where those 
vigorous pickers leave them not the remotest chance 
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of finding a grain to carry home. Worse than tliis, 

I liave seen gleaners gathering up straws with hungry 
and grasxnng jLvidity, who paid a rent of from t'ight 
to ten pounds a year. I msh the IMayor of Caen 
had the ordering of this matter. 

I was sketching at a quarry-^idc while the bailiff, or, 
I should rather 'say, the chief wagoner, conducting the 
work of carrying, was on the wagon. Tlicre he layf at 
the very top of the enormous load, ©n his stomach, regu- 
lating the movement of the tlu*ee horses, who ])rocccdcd 
slowly onward, or stood still, or hurried, accordingly 
as he, in the absence of the valet, the driver or mate, 
directed the animals^ jirogress. The driver had been 
sent to the farm-yard for another Avagon. But I here 
give most accurately the words of command issued 
on his behalf, by the charretier en chef — "Eh ! uh! 
Ahi ! Gu, bah ! Ahi, chi, Oof,^^ (they stojAped) ; " Oui 
dah ! (they moved on) ; " Loup, beyoup,^^ (they made 
the wagon lurch terribly) \ " Sacrcj, creu-u-u-u ! Hoof ! 
Ahihos ! ah ! youppe ! Oh he bouffe ; Yoo]), liiigli ! 
Yuj), hugh ! Garre ! llarrc ! Sagramentue, tec, du ! 
Youx),^^ (they stox)X)cd) ; "Betc, hugh ! Oui dah!” (they 
moved) ; " Ohoo ! ohoo 1 ehi jux)po, oui dah 1 Tioop, 
Bcyoui) I (another very dangerous lurch) Tlramcntuin 
— Oof 1 ” Here he got down to have a x)ull at the Cidcr- 
keg ; and, not being able to remount, he Avciit to the 
horses’ heads, and I licard no more ; but here Avas a 
tolerably good refutation of the old libel on the 
Getman tongue, that it is best adapted for speaking 
to horses. If Caliban had roared with such a voice, 
and in such terms, Trinculo Avould never have 

* These are all to be pronounced with the French accent 
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nmstcrcd courage to come into close quarters with the 

delicate monster/^ I never heard any sounds at the 
Zoological-gardens^ and certainly not in^ Bedlam, that 
equalled these vociferations. 

Later in tlic day I passed by some reapers, two 
men and twa- women, who had taken some Cants, as 
we should say in Kent, of a field of oats, to cut. 
They W’cjre Avorkiiig with cradle-sithcs, and struggling 
with thistles of four* feet in height (!) so abundant, 
tliat I should think a hundred asses might hav e dined 
heartily on an acre^s breadth. Probably, the iield 
had not bccni hoed for several years. The prickly 
weed rnnuing to sc^ed, with a head like a small wig, 
soared abo^l^ • the oats, a to\vcring monument of the 
niggardly sloth and* selfishness of the owner of the 
crop. The two men <5uj; : the women gathered the 
prostrate oats (and^HP^cs) into bundles ; laying tlieni 
in lines on the dKllre. They had begun work at 
half-past five in the morning, and I spoke to them at 
half-past seven in the evening, about half an hour 
before they gave over. Their progi’css w^as three 
acres daily. Each day^s work would realize two shillings 
and two-pence, the acre,— not very showy harvest-pay 
for four iiiftividuals to share; however, these were 
husbands and wives. The farmer finds them inboard 
throughout the day, and in aS much cider as they 
like to drink. They said they rose as eaidy as three 
o’clock to get things in readiness, — place their 
children wdth a neighbour, and allow for the distance 
of the work from thpir homes. I gave them a little 
money ; but they seemed not to expe»3t anything. 

It was dark w^hen I returned to my hotel this 
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evening across the square or place, in front of the 
porch-entry of the magnificent Church of St. Peter. 
Seeing a cro\nl gathering around what appeared to 
be a highly illuminated cabinet or framework, I was 
induced to enter the tlirong, j^d soon discovered the 
grand object of attraction. It was a small theatrically- 
contrived scene, fitted up in a frame someuliat wiejer 
than the arena of " PunelPs^^ triumphs over Beadles, 
Demons, and Difficulties ; and representing the fortifi- 
cations of Sebastopol (or Cronstadt, d volonte, — for, 
two nights afterwards, the Baltic was substituted for 
the Black Sea), on the ramparts of which were seen 
standing, mute and motionless, like good sentinels, a 
number of Ilussian soldiers, about four inches and a 
half in height, whose steadiness under fire was main- 
tained, it is to be presumed, the personal presence 
of imperial Nicholas himself, exceeding their puny 
stature 

'‘velut inter ignes 

Luna minorcs 

As shines the moon among the lesser lights. 

In other words, the Czar and his white charger occu- 
pied one-fourth of the entire fortress. Ip thought I 
could perceive a painfully nervous excitement agitating 
the whole frame, but especially the regal brow, of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias^ which was in admirable 
keeping with the business of the scene, and of what 
might be going on a little farther away. However, 
the enemy was at hand, and all upon the hazard ; the 
fortress was under siege ; and the beleaguering foree 
was the group into which I had gradually wedged 
myself. The booty and prizes awaiting successful 
k3 
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aggressive warfare consisted of a dish of small filled 
plaice, one of which w^as to become the guerdon and 
savoury reward of Avhoevcr among us should succeed 
in four successive shots from a small cross-bow, or 
arbalist, in hitting a private soldier : two fish were to 
be awarded to the shooter whose undaunted skill 
should hit the Emperor in the hca^ three times; and 
thixjc to him who should knock him over. Tlic small 
fry of Russians milifary force were so often done to 
deatli ”, by the peas of the riflemeji in the ci owd, tliat 
the lukewann fry at the foot of the fortress, *alias 
the small plaice, were diminishing rapidly, and 
Nicholas!” was the cry, — ^upon whicli an eager, 
palefiiccid, young l^lacksmith let fly, and knocked 
the Einpcror^s head, h^at, feathers and all, backward; 
but Avithout actual docifpitation. At a touch from 
behind, Nicholas Avas himself again ! 

“ I bleed, sir! but not kill’d.’* 

The neck AA^cnt down with a stiff* hinge; but my 
neighbours, in the dark, intent upon some sav ashing 
blow, that should hurl man and horse from tlie ram- 
parts, did not notice this ; and the next sliot from the 
crowd produced the same effect on the cervical column. 
Stilh^^tlic obstinate MuscoAutc sat on his horse, and 
stood his gi’ound. Mais ! comment ! 11 a recu dt^al 
deux boulets dans sa gorge, et il ne mcimt pas! Sacrc!” 
^^Ah, oui!” exclaimed the Magistcr armonim, the 
Commander-in-chief of the Marionette forces, the ex- 
hibitor of all these phenomena, vous venez de sccouer 
la t^te, mais isitot que ccla sa Majesto ne meurt pas.” 
Again and again, the well-aimed pellets hit the mark, 
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and horse and man staggered^ but^ Never say die !” 
seemed to be the war-cry and order of the day from 
the citadel; £tnd certain of the silly crowd, getting 
out of humoiu* with tlie absurdity of the impos- 
ture, after having taken out t^^cir fish in shots, ^verc 
proposing to storm the battered walls and their im- 
perturbable occupants, when a lavish distribution^of 
the few remaining fish, w'ithout strict scrutiny into 
the misses^ diverted the public mind, and the curtain 
fell upon the scene. My amusement lay in over- 
hearing the remarks and vociferations of the crowd, 
whose ready good-humour and love of fun originated 
jokes that made tlie bystanders scream witli merri- 
ment. Pleased with thyself, whom all the world 
can please ” — how truly do Gcijdsmith^s sweet expres- 
sive lijics upon French chara^cter recur to the memory ! 
Not the least among the ludicrous features of tlie 
group was the stolid cxi)ression of the countenances 
of the soldieiy, who, laying aside for the moment 
their dignity as units of the Grande Armec, and all 
the recollections of La Gloirc veritable, hovered around 
the town boys and oiwriers of which the crowd was 
composed, with a vacant stare upon the operations of 
the siege, which, being interpreted into spccch^might 
liavc said, We know pretty well we should find 
very different work from tins cut out for us, if we wesre 
ordered off to-morrow to the Crimea.” 

As usual in French shows, the wife of the pro- 
prietor exerted herself with alacrity and powers of* 
persuasiveness worthy of a better cause. Her attempts 
to prolong the ball-practice, which was paid for at the 
rate of three shots for a half-penny (every miss turn- 
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ihg to her husband^s profit), were beyond all praise ; 
and the diplomatic effrontery with which she vocife- 
rated, II n^cst que moitie mort,^^ wlieir the Emperor 
was knocked fairly backward, outdid all the lying of 
a Russian bulletin. If coming events were thus 
casting their shadows before, there wdll be some rare 
shooting brforc the Black Jilagle of the North shall be 
brought down. 

I was returning from the Lycec one morning, wlicn 
my attention Avas arrested by a (;()U])le of massive iron 
scrolls, each wcigliing a toil, exhibited outside? a niaiiii- 
fnctiiivr's jnvmises fffeiidicT, i thinks n as Jiis iiiinic) 
by means of t]u?ir being firmly rivc'.ted to tlie pave- 
ment and hoiise-froqt ; but to servi? wliat j)ui|)osc it 
Avns im[)Ossiblc to giie^. On inquiry 1. found tlicy 
AV'Cre intended for entrances to public or private 
gardens, 2 )arks, chiitcaiix, etc., to supersede the use of 
stone pici’s for lieavy iron gates. 

It is an cAtraord inary feeling in Ereneh taste, but 
it is universal, that the owners of country houses 
should, Avithout exception, take the utmost pains to 
.make the ajiproaeh to them from tlie piddic road as 
direct as a j^raiiglit line can be draAvn; .and th.at scr- 
pcntinc curve of beauty by which, in England, the 
carriage-driAT, through stately tr(?es and tasteful slmib- 
btu’ies, c?OTiducts us to thc^ mansion, — of Avdiieh it is 
intended avc should only catch a glimpse every now 
and tlicn, through the beeches, firs, or evergreens, — is 
.abhorred by our friends across channel as if it were a 
demarche, blotting their house and home out of the 
category of li.abitations in the land. T^ic vista enjoyed 
through a chase or noble avenue of the finest timber- 
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trees, bordering a road of levelled grass, smooth and 
green as an emerald, with a superb mansion at the 
extremity, igf almost always beautiful in effect ; and 
the avenue of chestnuts at Bushey is one of the finest 
in Eiu’opc. Nothing can be^niore striking than the 
Broad AValk in Windsor Park; but the strait, narrow, 
formal, and ill-conditioned road which, dften at lialf 
a iniic^s Icngfch, touclies the public highway at one 
ciul, and the stops of the French chateau at the other, 
witlioiit the curve of an inch in its whole extent, — 
])Oj’rLercd, possibly, by poplar-trees, — is disagrec^able in 
the oxtreine, and violates the very first principles of 
onijimcntal liorticiilture, and rural cultivation. 

8ucli, however, is the notion pcrtijiaciously carried 
out by the French. Tliey^grudgc every bush or 
Iwicrk that ma}^ conceal frorti 4110 vulgar eye one inch 
of tlie lion sc, be it near to or rennote fi’om the pJacre of 
pnifiic concourse; hence the idea of dispensing with 
piers, as I bave already stated. IMiis has bc'Cn (ani- 
nciitlj^ favoured })y the scroll-work of Avhi(di I hcr(^ 
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Falaise, about a fortnight aftcn\^ards, the whole 
apparatus, set up in the porch of the principal Church 
of that toAvn. The Churchwardens, baffled in their 
attempts to keep the great entry clear of old women 
and chihh’en, who persisted in making it a little depot 
for the sale ol' cakes and fruit, and a place for ^^hide- 
and-scck,^^|jand other such popular games, had taken 
advantage of the sale of a gcntleman^s house and 
premises in the neigubourhood (at which the scroll- 
gates were put up for purchase at little more than the 
value of old iron), to secure such a as should 

Cifectually fence-off the consecrated portal from all 
the sqiicdters and trespassers abov e-mentioned. And 
here it stood, as bizarre and unsightly a defacement 
as ever utilitarian economy perpetrated in Christen- 
dom. , * 

Some inquiries set on foot by me, during my 
sojourn in Caen, respecting prints and illustrations of 
Noi’maiidy, w^jfch I failed to obtain, introduced me 
to the acquaintance of Monsieur IVIancell, ci-devant 
bookseller, publisher, and print-collector, whose con- 
noisscurship and love of fine arts had induced him to 
take a journey to Rome, some years since (I think in 
18'tt) at the instance of a friend residing in that city, 
who infoinncd him of one of tlic most valuable oppor- 
tiqnties over offered for the, purchase, at one moment 
of time, of a complete and perfect collection of the 
finest works of every engraver and etcher, from the 
day of Albert Durer to the middle of the j)rcscnt 
century. The matchless collection of Cardinal Fesch 
comprised the (5iefs d^ oeuvres from Edgland, France, 
^Germany, Flanders, Holland, Italy, and Spain. Tlie 
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Cardinal died, and Mancell bought all. He slunvcd 
me hundreds of massive folios, labelled, dated, and 
classed, accoi^iing to the nation and age in Avhieh 
each engraver flourished. I question if Duke Albert’s 
Gallery, in Vicima, contains Jialf the sets. All the 
superb and most costly folio editions, published at 
Naples, as illustrations of the Musco Borliftiico, — the 
splendid publications exhibited with such pride at the 
Vatican, the Lou\Te, the Bibfiotheque Hoy ale of 
Paris, immortalizing the designs and delineation of 
the great schools of painting, — the duplicates of the 
choicest prints displayed to critical eyes in our own 
unrivalled British Museum, — arc included in the late 
Cardinal’s collection, amplified by a vast addition of 
inestimable value from similar treasure amassed by 
the deceased Lucicn Bonaparte ; all whicdi became 
the property of Monsieur Mancell, at the cost of some 
thousands of pounds. He showed me 2,000 portraits 
of Rcmai’kiiblc Men of England, and proof prints of 
all Woollett’s, Boydell’s, Bartolozzi’s, Strange’s, and 
Lebas’ best works; — line and soft-ground engravings 
by cvciy master that ever attained to celebrity, from 
the invention to the perfection of the art«; and all in 
such beautiful condition as to render the finest finish 
clearly perceptible without aid of any lens. All 
that ,is precious in the illustrations of the Horn aft, 
Elorcntinc, Lombard, Venetian, Neapolitan, Flemish, 
French, and Spanish schools, may be examined at 
will in this glorious and almost boundless galaxy of 
highest art ; and I may tridy say the mere glances I 
was enabled to take of even the specimen volumes, 
afforded me the highest gratification of taste I ever 
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experienced since I could first hold a pencil, or scratch 
upon a copper plate. Monsieur IVTancell is now a 
town-councillor, a member of the 13o&,rd of Trade, 
and a magistrate, and has altogether rclhupiishcd his 
interesting business, having retired, beyond the middle- 
age of life, to his newly-i)urchascd private ix^sidencc, — 
a \j[ny comfbrtable home too, in Ttuc de Lariganiicrie ; 
and liaving previously informed me of the sum (it 
Avliieli lie accjuii’ed this inexhausftblc treasure, he told 
me, in confidence, what amount of money would 
ijiduce liim to part with it. T expressed my opinion 
tbnt it ouglit never to be divided : that either one 
individual, or a nation, should secure the (lollection in 
its ])r('sent integrity;, as he said, in reply, he fervently 
hoped might cventuall/ be the ease. I have in my 
iniiuhs eye a purchasa’;* and trust some honoured 
merchant- vessel may reach the British shores, laden 
Viter alia, with this invaluable anntixation to the 
cal)inets already enriched by the most liberal patrons 
of art and science in the world. Mancell also bought 
fourteen ])aintings, formerly in the Cardinals Gallery, 
which 1 saw at Rome in 1820; one of these, by 
Berghem, (P-f‘t. 10-in. by 3-ft.) cost him €210. It 
loolvs as frc'sh as if it had been j)ainted twenty years 
ago rather than in 1613. He informed me that my 
schoolfellow, Payne, »one of the most eminent 
bibliogi’aphers now living, purchased four manuscripts 
from him, at a cost of 1,000 francs. 

Possibly it is owing to the large amount of male 
poimlation drafted off to the army that women in 
France are occupied in so many offices filled exclu- 
sively, in our own and other countries, by men. The 
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cimmcration of the several duties and responsihilities 
confided to these intelligent citoyennes of La Grande 
Nation would occupy no little space. Moreover, it 
lias been mentioned, not lodg since, hy more than 
ojie of our popular writers. ^ At theatres, railway- 
stations, and coach-ofRccs, in cathedral crypts, stone 
(pian’i(!s, and otlier siihtcrrancoiis excavalibns, in the 
shafts of columns, in old hat and owl-haunted ivy- 
mantled towers,^^ ehurcli steei)lcs, and charnel-houses, 
woman, Avith or without flamhcau, leads the w ay, or 
tak(js the monc}^ : and I w'as not astonished to find a fat 
dame deeply emgaged in pottage and red lentils, ])cliind 
the coiuitcir of a Bureau des Diligences, Avlierc shcAvas 
hoolv'iiig places and (jating her ht^ans amidst the oon- 
flietlng claims hetAveen acoolii^ dinner and a pressing 
duty : hut I Avas not preptired to see Avhat passed 
before my eyes one morning, at the prison gates, 
alongside of the Palais de Justice in Caen : A Avornan 
arrivtid from the cotintry with a man handcuffed, in a 
small spring cart, — she seated on the front bench, he 
on the hinder; and, delivering the reins to a trooper 
that stood at hand, she got down, loAvercd the back- 
board of the cart, and told her prisoner ’tonjump doAvn. 
This Avas done; the man Avas at once taken by tAA^o 
gens (ramies, into the Coui’t-hoiise Avhere the crimi- 
nal Judge Avas sitting, and, in about a quarter of aar* 
hour’s time, brought out and consigned again to her 
cart, to be handed over to the tribunal of the district 
to wdiich it Avas ascertained the village, Avhcrc he had 
been pilfciing goods, belonged; and aAvay she Avent 
again, wdiip in hand, and malefactor en arriire^ fol- 
lowed by tAA^o Gardes Champetres on horseback. She 
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would be allowed five-penoc a mile, both coming and 
going, for this service ; and I was told it was of con- 
tinual occurrence. Nothing would surprise me less 
than to hear, quelque behu jour, of the appointment of 
Pemme BouiTeau, or Jane-Ketch Executioner. It 

" e • 

would not be the first instance of woman casting off 
a man, to keep him in suspense ! 

Provisions have of late been dearer cvcrjrvvhcrc 
than in average seasons ; but I was not led to believe 
that the Caen prices held out more than common 
inducements to settlers. Bread was on sale at I 'ld. 
the pound English ; butter at 9d, and 10^/. ; mutton 
and beef at 7d, ; veal and lamb at Glc?., 7c?., and 7id.; 
pork at Gld; a couple of meagre-looking chickens, 
2$, 9</. to Ss, ; ducks, 3d, ; a goose, I 5 . I could 
not sec or hear of any ^amc. Eggs, 10c?. a score. 
The fi.sh:l^arkct, held exclusively by women, exhibited 
no really fine fish : a few turbots (no salmon), and 
some mackerel ; skate, hakefish, and gurnets, plentiful 
enough. The turbots at 5c?. to 5}d, a pound. Here 
and there some crabs and lobsters : the latter not 
cheap, certainly. There were an abundance of a cer- 
tain small ii^vsi^iificant fish, called guillc, or quille : a 
compound of the smelt and the sand-eel, — which latter 
is not very unlike an adder in appearance. I recog- 
iiizcd in it a Devon^re Sicquaintance. Tlicse arc a 
poor substitute for smelts. Vegetables are moderate 
in price, but indifferent in quality, and very limited 
in variety. I saw neither cauliflowers, nor broccoli, 
nor cucumbers, nor beetroot, nor anything except 
endive, that would sen^e for a salad : no well-grown, 
carrots; not a wMte turnip to be seen, nor any 
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Ueaclied celery : French beans and scarlet-runners in 
abundance, of course : and broad beans, old and lu\rd 
enough to bu used as grape-shot. Onions, all red or 
purple, as throughout France, three for a half-penny. 
Potatoes, very inferior everywhere, 1^. 2d, the bushel. 
Fruit decidedly dear, and not first-flatc ; but the* 
season had been very unfavoui’able, a long drouglit 
having checked the gTOwth. Alpine.. strawbci^ies 
(after all, the finest in flavour; the favour of the 
primitive Ilaut-bois fruit) were still plentiful, at 
the* pound weight. Peaches, of handsome size, Ad^ 
each; nectarines, 3<Z. ; apricots, full grown, 2d, 
Pears, of large size, 1 \d, each. Melons, from 10^. 
to Is, lOd, Ilot-housc grapes^ not to be heard of. 
Coals from Newcastle were sold at :£l 11^. tlic ton. , 
Tlicre must be much waste' and conseepumt loss, in 
this trade, while the practice prevails of purchasing in 
the North by weight, and selling at Caen by measure- 
ment. I was present at the office of the Consulate, 
when a Captain Fredcrickson of Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, complained of ha^4ng thus lost a chaldron and 
•a half in vjiliic. The ships take back Caen stone, to 
the amount of their tonnage. The frci^it to Loudon 
w^as at 7s, 6d , ; to llyo, 0«. a ton. 

In the course of my rambles I visited the Rouse in 
the Rue St. Jean, in which Charlotte Corday resir^pd 
while under the roof of her aunt, Madame Coutcllier dc 
Brctteville, and from wliich domicile she went to Paris, 
intent on the destruction of Marat. (There is a very 
interesting poii:rait, life size, of this unhappy enthu- 
siast, in the collection of pictures at* the Town-hall.) 
The house has been almost rebuilt since her death in 
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1793. Her deep sense of tlie miseries of her native 
country, acting upon a mind already influenced by 
constitutional melancholy, prompted hereto strike the 
blow which delivered the world from one of the most 
sanguinary monsters that ever persecuted the human 
•race ; though,*^^at best, it must be regarded as a judicial 
murder. Monsiem Lamartine has drawn a highly 
ronfantic x)ictiu*c of what he regarded here as the 
bcrccau des grandespensees, — le sty our dbiiic grande 
nature -P But time and new tenants have dispersed 
almost every vestige of the scene he depicts as ‘tlic 
interesting abode of the jioor girl ; so much so, indeed, 
as to deter me from making a sketch of cither the 
court-yard or the ajiartments. Both exterior and 
intcr|c^' have been stripped of 'everything that could 
jparticnlarize cither; aifd«E.. M. Ward\s able rc- 
j)rcscntation of her being led to the guillotine (in 
the Royal Academy^s Exhibition of 1852), would 
have furnished this J3agc with its most aj^propriatc 
vignette. 
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CAEN. 

Theue are few objects more •desening of every 
cnliglitcncd traveller's attention than the Schools of 
FraiKjc; the Elementary Seliools especially (Ecoles 
Primaires) . Tlie education of England's poor appears 
to me to be as yet imperfectly developed, in compa- 
lisou with tlic training % of the children of Erciich 
workpeople (Ouvriers) and peasantry, to Avhom the 
Government, duly understanding the wants of society, 
lias long since turned its attention as a matter of 
imperious necessity. Sound education seems, indeed, 
to be spreading in every class in France, — the result, 
perhaps, of most sorrowful experience of that sacred 
truth, that for the soul to be without knowledge 
npver can be good ; though my worthy acquaintance, 
the Canon of Evreux, speaking on thisL subject, very 
summarily stated the mere political ^expediency 
of universally good education, by saying, It is so 
much easier to govern an enlightened populace, than^ 
a mass of mentally blind savages stimulated, by every 
gust of passion, to licentious defiance of all control, 
through sheer ignorance of the things that would 
make for their happiness as obedient and civilized 
subjects.” 

Ill every department, the French Government 
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seems to me long since to have taken the first steps 
towards improvement of the people in this vital 
matter;, and the sympathies of the comgimiity appear 
to have been successfully enlisted in the maintenance 
and efficient working of every school which Christian 
' benevolence ^nd the t\risest of State policy have 
founded for the efficient training of the youth of 
this great empire^s poor. Tlie proper machineiy 
seems to liave bce» constructed and set in motion 
from town to town ; and, as one who had tried many 
processes, I was anxious as ever to see how it 
worked. The School I'first visited in Caen was the 
one established in the parish of St. Pierre, on the vast 
premises formerly occupied by Benedictine Nuns, — 
a sisterhood which 'shared the fate of most other 

f 

religieuscs in the revolritmnary suppressions and con- 
fiscations of the year 1793. Here were five Imndrod 
boys, between the age of seven and fourteen, 
recciviiil^atuitous instruction at the expense of the 
Mayoralty. 

I entered a roomy apartment, about Ifety feet long, 
and wide and high in proportion to that length, frorp. 
whieh seventy-five boys had just gone out into their 
play-yard. ^ They were sons of workmen and little 
shopkftcpcrs,^^ and, in some instances, of a better de- 
scription of agricultural workpeople, — such as bailiffs 
oil" farms, wood-reeves, stewards, and gamekeepers. 
At a raised desk, on the side of the apartment furthest 
from the door, I observed the master, habited in a 
black gown, which he wore over a soutane^ or cassock, 
and wx-iaring Jbands at his neck lijcc those of the 
clergJ^ He was one of the Freres des Ecoles Chre- 
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tieimes ; institutions originally foiuulcd by Monsieur 
Dc La Salle, Canon of Rlicims, in the year KISO, 
and ndiich, through many a generation and innume- 
rable obstacles, kept alight the lamp of knowledge 
in the land. These brothers ” are numerous in 
Franco. They continually cross our pStli ; and our 
countrjmien, almost universally, mistake them for 
clergy. Tlio}^ are laymen ; just as several of tlu^ gowned 
masters of arts walking in the streets of Oxford are. 
They consider thcmselvc's as an appendage to the 
lilcclesiastical bodvj and on being admitted to the 
fraternity, at tlie age of twenty- five years, take 
vows, for a certain period, which bind them to 
Celibacy, and which they renew from time to time 
(the majority of them adhering to this cngagemcjit 
throughout life), in token of .their adherence to the 
profession. But their 
functions arc in no 
single respect ccclc'siasti- 
cal, however closely their 
costume assimilates itself 
to that of the ministers 
of the Chinch. 

They arc exclusively 
instructors of youth, and 
arc laymen. 

I inquired what those 
boys, just gone out, had 
been engaged upon. They 
receive instruction in ' 
spelling, writing, read- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, and drawing : with a due 

L 
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amount of religious knowledge. As they advance, 
Geometiy becomes part of their study, and History 
also, especially that of their own country,^ Those who 
evince a taste for it are also instructed in Music. At 
my request, the teacher above-mentioned untied a 
bundle of boc^s and submitted to my inspection the 
whole list, thus affording me an insight into the system 
of tuition. The first I took up was An Abridgment 
of the Christian Doctrine, put forth for the Diocese 
of Bayeiix.^^ At the first page, I read as follows : 

Q. Are you a Christian? A» Yes, Sir, by* the 
grace of God, I am. Q. What is a Christian? 
A. One who has been baptized, who believes the 
Christian doctrine, and professes it.” 

I took occasion to observe that this definition ap- 
peared to me to ])c very d/)fective : that the Christian, 
fully (lescrii^^, should be I’epreseutcd after the same 
manner with St. Paul's description of the true Jew, 
Homans ii. 29 ; He is a Jew, who is one inwardly 
and showing that faith (as St. James said) by his works. 
He cordially admitted the propriety of my amendment. 

The next book was, A new Treatise on the Duties 
of the Christian towards God” (twentieth edition, 
approved by the Archbishop of Paris). In this, each 
chapteft* and article is followed up by a passage from his- 
_tory, bearing marked references to the truth inculcated, 
""fhe next was a selection of Epistles and Gospels.” 
The fourth in order, a Book of Hymns (somewhat 
in the style of Keble's Christian Year”), entitled 
A Selection of Canticles or Sacred Songs, and Hymns 
to promote Piety, in accordance withthe spirit of the 
ClmrchP 
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The fifth, The Psalter of David,” in Latin ; just 
to accustom the eye^^ he said, to the Latin lan- 
guage; the greater portion of the Vespers sen ice 
consisting of the Psalms.' There was a Preliminary 
to the Psalms of David, consisting of Prayers (in 
French), to prepare tlie mind! for the Service of the 
Mass ; to which was added, Hymns sung at different 
Seasons of the Year.^^ 

Among the books on secular saibjccts, I noticed a 
very able “Treatise on Decimal Arithmetic,’^ com- 
prising all the ordinary operations of calculation, of 
fractions, extraction of roots, etc. 

There was another, on the Principles of Men- 
suration ; the racasiu’ement of supcjrficies and solids, 
with problems ; to which werc^added problems on agio, 
exchange, and monetary transactions. 

Anotlier, containing Exercises in Spelling and in 
the meanings of words. A reading-book, very like 
our “National Society’s Second Hook.” 

There were about a dozen books in all, — ^\c\\ 

thumbed,” too ; — and all written iji a style which I 
conceive would be considered “ cramp,” and some- 
what too difficult for boys in our country of the con- 
dition of life in whicdi these French lads wore moving. 
But he said they “ took ” to it easily enough : and 
the number of prizes and praises borne off at tbi?«» 
terraiiiation of the half-year showed how wide the 
competition and proficiency had been. 

The studies are preceded and terminated by prayer, 
morning and afternoon ; all the boys kneeling. It is 
delightful to hewr of this in France ; in a country in 
which, only sixty years since, the Government had, 
L 2 
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proclaimed tliat there was no God. But this is the 
re-actiou ! May the blessing of Heaven rest upon it ! 

At citlicr end of the room, which was fitted up 
with desks and forms, like our own schools, was a 
bracket, supporting a tabular altar, decorated, and 
•surmounted by an image of the Virgin, over which 
was a small (*aiiopy. Tlicre were also two very large 
Maj)s of Muroi)e and France. Attached to the sides 
of the apartment wetc card-boards and framed ad- 
monitions relati^e to good Morals and Diseiplinc. 
The fiiinie.s nerc paint(‘d blue, and were glazed. I 
distinguished the following : 

PiiAY TO God, i\ ciiuiicii and in school. 

Uo not absemt yourselves, or come late, except by 
periiiissioii. 

Do not trifle itwny precious time, while at your 
writing lesson. 

Let your attention rest on the study in which you 
arc engaged. 

Pray attend to the signals. (Much is done in 
the school by signals.) 

A large register was affixed to the Avail, near the 
master’s desk, called " The Table of Weekly Marks.” 
(Notes Ileb^lomadaircs) for the entry of the names 
of the Several pupils in each class of the school. 

,^lach school-room^ in these iniblic Institutes in 
France, is called a "Classc.”) 

There Avcrc five gradations of creditable mention; 
and the register is carefully scrutinized at the end of 
the half-year, for the purpose of regulating the dis- 
tribution of rewards of good conduct and manifest 
jproficiency. 
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The Imperial Aeademy of Scienecs, iu Cacii^ sc iuls 
Inspectors twice a year, who examine the whole school : 
blit there are no examinations at which the public are 
permitted to attend. These judges take cogniziuK*e 
of the names submitted to t]^eir noticx^^oil a tablet of 
honour, Avhich sets forth, at the close of ('very year,* 
all the cases of distinguished merit; and for^tbe 
youths thus specially recommended to particular 
favour a liberal supply is fiirnislicxl of first-rate^ books 
on History, I Viography, Travels, and Niitural History. 
Minor rewards are bc'stowcd at the half-yc‘arly in- 
spections. 

The ^^scluR)l-timcs^^ arc from eight till c‘lev(‘n, and 
from one till five. Thursday is juholiday. The masters 
accjompany the whole schot)l to High Mass and to 
Vespers (each taking charjjcof his class of seventy or 
ninety boys) through the streets, on Sundays and 
fete (lays. 

I asked whether a Protestant child would be ad- 
i^mittcd to the school : The master said, “ ilost 
assuredly. — '^You would not attcmipt toprosedytize?^^ 
'said I. Mais non ! a quel ])ropos ? Still, it w ould 
he preposterous to place a Protestant’ b^y in a scliool 
where non-conformity wdtli the l•(digions. training and 
worship would iwovc a eontiiiuing sulqect of annoy- 
ance to all parties. Hence the emtire number ot5(Vf> 
are V^pists. 

This circumstance proves a great draw back to the 
Protestants, whose children depend on the limited 
instruction offered by private estaldislimcnts, little 
better than the Dames^ schools of our country. Their 
number, however, is insignificantly few. 
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As I was leaving the school^ I had an opportunity 
of noticing^ in a small parlour at the entry, upwards 
of sixty framed and glazed pen-and-ink drawings, the 
greater part of which were of most admirable execu- 
tion. Some of them, i,u architectural design, might 
have borne off the first prizes at our Society of Arts. 

Others, in the style of Flaxman^s Outlines of the 
Antique, were w oii:hy of a place in any public Gal- 
lery. Tliere were not above half a dozen landscapes: 
but the Arabesque and Scroll designs, and several 
subjects connected with building, mechanics, and 
mcubles decores (highly ornamental and dccorati\'e 
furniture), vases and plate, were so exquisitely finislicd 
that a j)ractised eye atloiic could discriminate between 
Indian ink and the finesfi; line engraving. One draw- 
ing of this character (twenty inches in height), repre- 
senting a liiglily-wrought silver chalice, had wpii the 
chief prize for drawing in August, 1853. It ^s the 
work of a lad of oidy fourteen years of age, named 
Theodore llardcl; and might be exhibited in the 
Iloyal Academy as a chef d^cemre of delineation. My 
obliging guide (whose dinner, I was sorry to discover, 
had been sar>riiiccd to my long visitation !) requested 
me to allow, him the honour of introducing me, — the 
first Englishman he had seen in the school-rooms— 
-iu the Principal, the Supcidoy. I was glad to accept 
this ofler; and after a few minutes' absence he re- 
tiumcd, to inform me I should be heartily welcomed ; 
as, indeed, was the case when I entered his small 
Salon de Reception. He bore the assumed name, as 
a Frere, of Robustien. But he informed me his 
^-family name was Honore Debondu. He was born in 
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1796, near Lisle; and had been engaged for upwards 
of five-and-thirty years (six of which he had spent in 
Caen, in thisp Institution) in the education of youth. 

He had lived at Boulogne, Limoges, and some 
other town near it, and at Paris ; where he became 
very intimately acquainted with Horace Vemet, whom 
he visited frequently at Versailles, and, whom hq used 
to watch as he stood, palette in hand, before the vast 
pictures, now seen at the PaTace, illustrating the 
most recent victories of the French army ; in Algeria, 
and elsewhere. 

My eye rested immediately on a Beautiful life-size 
portrait of Frdrc llobustiou (a very handsome man) 
by this master hand. It was, a speaking likeness, 
taken about seven years 8ii\ce ; and such as Veriiet 
paints for 300 guineas. I bcsoiiglit him to find a 
bracket, which he might fix in some other part of 
the room, as a locus standi, for an image of Madonna, 
whoso head and shouhhjrs, as it stood with a candle- 
stick on cither side of it, on the top of a cabinet, hid 
the chin of the portrait. He admitted it might be 
'displaced to advantage; but window and door seemed 
to offer grcjater obstacles than he coul^ speedily re- 
move. 

The Society of Brothers of the Cliristiaii Schools 
had been solicited, he said, by a party in Englaiij), to 
send over to our country a certain number of their 
fraternity to teach upon the system I had been exam- 
ining ; but the project had fallen to the ground. The 
proposals, in more respects than one, did not meet 
with the concurrence of his brethren* and the refusal 
originated in- Caen : but great solicitude was mani- 
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fested by the party who had opened communications 
with them. On more particular incpiiry, I discovered 
what I thouglit, at first- mention, A^^as ^tlie strongest 
probability, that the plan Avas formed in Dublin. 
Foreigners in gciicral, — certainly the French, — are 
apt to jncrgc^Orcat Britain and Ireland in the single 
term ^^England.^^ So, also, as regards Scotland, — 
they* used to smile at my saying No ! — the lady 
you speak of is not* an Englislnvoman : she is of a 
liigh Scotch family.” They consider the distinction 
as almost imaginary. What woidd Lady Margaret 
Bellenden have said to this ? 

Ilespccting the scciui and system of tuition of AAdiieh 
I have becn^ making this particular mention, I saAV 
and heard enough to fed pc.Tsuaded that ample pro- 
Ausion Avas set up for the*npeds of the population. The 
encouragements given in such Tnstitutions to perse- 
vering industry aAvakens self-respect and hiudablc am- 
bition. The treatment received at the liands of tlieir 
lay-tcaehers, — dissociated from the priestly office, and 
any dominant or domineering ecclesiastical influence^ 
— attaches tliein to the scone of their stiidic's, as to an 
arena in Avliieh the State is training them to distinc- 
tions in citi5!:cnship : and the pious institutes of the 
earliest? founder, conscientiously carried out by these 
intelligent and right-minded preceptors, cultivate an 
lialhtual sense of religion. The dead languages arc 
excluded from the class-rooms. The Government 
stands in no need of Greek and Latin scholars from 
the loAvcr raidvs. The attainment of those tongues 
would not advniicc these children at single step in 
useful and lucrative occupations; but the nature of 
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tlie instruction I have been describing makes its influ- 
ence felt profitably and pleasurably beyond the pre- 
cincts of the ^chool^ and creates a Ime of it not only 
among the pupils themselves, but what is of inesti- 
mable advantage, among the parenU also, who, with- 
out tax or charge, bear witness to their Sons^ enlight- 
enment. Only let the fathers and mothers become 
our allies, and we may anticipate successful education 
in every nook and corner of the •land : but while our 
town and village schools (the latter, especially) depend 
to ally extent upon the childrens^ weekly pence, edu- 
cation Avill never become general : the savour of crass 
. and brutish ignorance will continue to come up from 
the land ; and the clergy may exhaust at once their 
lungs and incomes, and thein lay-brethren subscribe 
their guineas, in vain. Education should be laid on, 
like water, in every Jtown and village street. It should 
be cared for like ventilation; like pure air. If the 
dense masses enjoy it not, they sicken, and dwindle, 
^and prematurely decay; and better were it for many 
Agions of loose and lawless children to die in their 
ignorant and irresponsible infancy, than grow up 
untaught, uncivilized, unmanageable, and unfit for a 
future here or hereafter; since, in such instances, 

“ Worse than dying is to live *’ — 

and, in my humble opinion, the best Boards of Health 
that England could maintain in efficiency, at the jjrc- 
sejit moment, w^ould be those that should form them- 
selves into a standing committee of management for 
bringing every poor man^s child, in tofim or country, 
within the salubrious and blessed influences of a well- 
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ordered school ; — of an institution where religious 
traimng should go hand in hand with practically 
useful knowledge ; and patience have her perfect work 
in conciliating a l(yoe of such attainments, and of the 
teachers. Their aim sjiould ever he to efliicate for 
eternity ; but let such trainers of youth take hints 
from these large French schools, where that ambition 
of self-mail itenancc is awakened which is best calcu- 
lated to provide for each child through time. This 
has been the subject of specific legislation in sobered 
and reflecting France ; and he who shall at any time 
see, as I saw, half a thousand lads under such disci- 
pline, and animated by such spirit as may be wit- 
nessed in the Ecole <Primaire d^Tnstruction Gratuite, 
will return home with a* conviction that the sooner we 
take a leaf or two out of 'their book the better for us, 
and for those who are to come aft(?i’ us. 

The Lycec Imperial is the college annexed to the 
venerable Church of St. Stephen, otherwise desig- 
nated the Churcli of William the Conqueror, an^/ 
comprises all the buildings raised about a hundred 
and tliirty years since, on the foundations of the 
ancient Abtey of St. Stephen. These are very ex- 
tensivq^ and reminded me of the Universities of Bonn 
and Heidelberg. 

. The vacation was just beginning ; and not above 
twenty youths were left on the premises. There are 
250 boarders, and 450 day-scholars. The former 
wear a blue semi-military uniform, the characteristic 
costume of the Colleges and State schools of France. 

This Lyceum was established here in the year 1804, 
and has prosj^ered beyond the most sanguine expecta- 
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tions. The studies include Latin, Rhetoric, Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Natural History, Philosophy, and the 
English and German languages ; and the pupils are 
admitted at the early age of se^en years, and may 
remain till they attain tAventy. Profqgsors attend 
daily to deliver courses of lectures, and superiutinid 
the classes. A certain numher are ex:clusively cdji- 
cated for commercial lite : and for sucli hranches of 
indusitrial occupation as require not any coiisiderahle 
advancement in literary acquirements. 

Protestants are here intermingled Avith Romanists, 
and receive religious instruction from ministers of the 
Reformed Clmrcli, both English and Erehcli. Tavo 
Roman Catholic Priests are in constant residence on 
the premises. I saw three Very gentlemanly lads 
completing their preparations in packing* for the 
journey to Plymouth. Their name Avas Coad ; William 
Coad, of the Eighth Division, had received tAvo prizes 
on the public day, August 9th, for satisiiictory pro- 
3%iency in Arithmetic and Elocution. They Avere not 
to return. 

There AVcrc also three American youths, and a boy 
of the name of Crellin, and another namedrfrhornpsou j 
all of whom Avcrc glad enough, and not a littjc sur- 
prised, to see an English Ausitor. We are rarcD 
ams^^ in these places. 

Leaving the Lyceum, I hastened to the ToAvn- 
hall, in one of th6 wings of which has been esta- 
blished, since 1824, a Sehool of Mutual Instruction 
for the toAvn bc^s, sons of working nmu and master 
tradesmen, in a limited range of business. The 
course of study is much the same with that already 
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described, with reference to the Eudimentfiiy School 
of the parish of St. Peter ; and the admission is gra- 
tuitous. There is accommodation in the school-room 
for 400. Tlie classes are ranged on either side of it, 
twenty-five in number^ and ruled by monitors. The 
ages range /rom six to fourteen years : — the youngest 
monitor was ten years and a half old : l)ut, previous to 
tfie monitors entering upon their duty for the day, 
they arc tlienisclvcs*^ instructed for an hour and^^ lialf 
by the master. There were some beautiful specimens 
of handwriting, both with chalk on a black board, and 
in copy-books. A boy, thirtccni years old, of the 
nanu^ of Adolphe, showed me his latest copy in (ler- 
mau text and engrossing hand; and I conceive it 
would be difficult to fUid a more admirable disjday of 
pcnmianship in any of" our eommereial academies, 
llis father was a workhig upholsterer. Another lad, 
ten years old, wrote in fine l)old character, on a 
black board, "" Paris, sur la Seine, est la Capitalc de la 
Fraiiee.” ^ 

On another board I saAV written, Jc me confesse 
a Hieu;^^ and having the master at my side, alone, I 
said, Poii 4 \’(|uoi done aller,a confesse, chez Monsieur 
Ic pretre ? "" Cela se fait ? he replied, with a 

shrug. There were two boards at the upper end of 
the room, for inscriptioiv. of names ; but none w^ere 
visible on them, the vacation being about to com- 
mence at the very moment of my entrance. These 
Avere headed Avith the respective designations, Hon- 
NMUR, and Honte. 

The master® Avas a good-natured, intelligent fellow, 
about forty years of age, and in plain clothes, like our 
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National schoolmasters. It was his birthday, and tlic 
kind-hearted boys had arranged all along the front of 
his official desk little vases filled with dahlias, roses, 
pinks, and geraniums j and introduced here and there, 
with all the exquisite taste of the French, some blue 
ribands. Dear fellows! — ^the^ seemed to feel such 
pleasure in offering their little tribute. Would that 
we could see more of it in our country ! He said the 
attendance was, for the most part, very satisfactory; 
and the progress very decidedly marked. 

The information he communicated respecting the 
w ork of education in the villages beyond easy Aval king 
distance from this and other toAvns, apprizcul me of 
a very strong fact. (He had taught in the rural 
districts.) 

He said, that of the fiirm-laboiircrs children attend- 
ing the village schools, severjil pai<l so much as 
three-pence a week : others received their education 
gratuitously. There Avcrc not funds suflieient in 
.^amount supplied from the Commune to maintain a 
t^?b,chcr independently of such fee : but in cases of 
great indigence the children were put to school by a 
Committee of Council, composed of -the principal 
residents in the Commune (or parish), a^io pay the 
three-pence a Aveck instead of the parents. 

There is such a thirst for education in France *that 
the labourers, being eager to afford their children'' as 
fair a chance as the town-boys enjoy, of pushing their 
way in the world by means of their competency as 
good plain scholars, will mostly be found setting 
ajiart the neediul franc-and-a-quartery month after 
month, to enable their child to continue under tuition. 
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The chief ploughman (first hand) receives on an aver- 
age 860 francs a year; something under fourteen 
pounds English : but he is also boarded in full, and 
lodged ; which we cannot but set down at twenty-six 
more. The ^Walets^^ (whom we should call second- 
men^^), whorlook after the horses, and the batteurs, or 
thrashers, receive in money, cider, and other perqui- 
sites, from twenty-eight to thirty pounds a year, 
besides being lodged. These men pay the thrcc-pence 
weekly for each child sent by them to the village 
school; — ^nevertheless, this can only be reckoned upon 
among farms where comparatively few young hands 
are wanted : for the old women are employed in hog- 
keeping, cow-tethering, and bird-watcfiing. But where 
there happens to be* a scarcity of able-bodied labour- 
ers, the inducements* Jo earn money by getting 
employment for these’ youngsters, in the fields or 
farm-yards, supersedes the consideration of school- 
learning ; and the child, as happens in England, is 
sacrificed accordingly. 

Hereupon, where several influential inhabitant 
become cognizant of the circumstances (especially if 
the principal resident, some landowner or Government 
functionary) be a sensible man), they go at once to 
the prrents, and ascertain what amount of pay the 
child receives weekly from the farmer ; and then they 
• persuade the father to dompromise thus :: — ^If they 
discover that the boy is likely to earn eighteen-]pence 
or a shilling a week, they say, " We will give you, 
one week with another, all through the Spring and 
Summer scasqu (when your boy, yoi^ say, can always 
get work), tcn-pence. Pair weather or foul, we will 
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do this : and we will pay the schooling also ; for we 
are of opinion that you should not deprive your child 
of the opportunity of being, educated. An ignorant 
youth, in civil or military life, never advances in 
France. You must allow him a common chance with 
the others.^^ And thus the* work of •education is 
carried on with more or less faitlifulness and success: 
but in this case, as in every other, involving the unc«r- 
tain and precarious assistance of»pnvate benevolence, 
too much is left to chance; and though in our coun- 
try we could never resort to the Prussian system of 
compulsory proceedings, where parents are disposed 
to bring up their offspring in ignorance, I am not 
Avithout hope that a modified Education-rate, levied 
for the joint benefit and blessing of parents and 
children, Avill, at no distant jAcriod, secure a nwdictm 
of good instruction to every son and daughter of the 
labourers of the land. 

In the actual state of things in England, the in- 
crease of population and the spread of ignorance ap- 
^oximate only too closely; as evidenced by Sir James 
Shuttleworth^s statement, that in Manchester and 
Salford alone there are 100,000 children between the 
ages of three and fifteen, out of whom* 40,000 are 
not at work, and receive no instruction whatc^r ! 

Another large apartment of the Town-hall was 
reserved for an Academy* where the workpeople of 
the tbAvn attend from six to eight o’clock every evening 
to receive instruction in various branches of the art of 
dramng, at almost a nominal charge. France aboupds 
with intelligent^ mechanics and aspiring minds ; and 
she has been made fully aware of the value of human- 
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izing arts among a body of men who handle the 
social questions of the day with right reason, with 
insensate turbulence, accordingly as ^icir faculties 
have been exercised on dignifying or degrading pur- 
suits. Every man of energy among lier teeming 
population fdbls that the State will help him in due 
season, if he will but help himself : that it is liis own 
individual fault if he grows up in ignorance; and tliat 
he may not only ffilfil Avith profit to liimsoh the 
duties devolving upon him in tlu^ great body politic, 
by embracing the offered means of advancenumt*' and 
aggrandizement, but contribute by patient contiini- 
ance ill well-doing to preserve and peipetuate that 
social order and domestic tranquillity Avhicli constitute 
the security and happiness of a people. 
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CAEN. 

The Abeaye be Saint Etienne (St. Stepheu^s 
Abbey), fouiuled by William the Conqueror, is a. 
graiifl featiuT; of Cacm, and one would be inclined 
t<.) j'cgret its situation at the Western extremitjr, 
instead of being in the centre of the town, did not 
the other Abbey, founded by Mgitilda his Queen, at 
the Eastern end, constitute so, admirable a pendanL 
Eoth these monuments of pAiujcly magnificence and 
piety bear a secondary denomination, as early as 
tlieir first origin; Duke William having commenced 
his gf)odly v ork at the beginning of the year 1066, 
nitb a view to the erection of an asylum for aged 
nien of noble lineage, Avho should feel disposed to 
pass their latter years of life in the retirement of 
a religious home, overshadowed, as it ’wgre, by the 
House of God. IIciicc the appellation it received 
of Abeaye aux IlowMEs: corresponding with winch 
title the sphnidid cstablishiyent, founded at the same 
date by Matilda the Duchess of Handers, and wife 
of William Duke of Normandy, w^as designated the 
Abbaye aux Dames, though dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, and equally well known as the Abbaye de 
Sainte Trinit^ij — ^into which, as into* a large Con- 
vent, were received Nuns of the Order of Saint Bene- 
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dict^ selected from families of the highest rank in 
Nbmandy. Both, therefore, were privileged insti- 
tutions in favour of the haute Noblesse; but the 
Hommes were, in the earliest periods, to be 
chosen from among the military: — a qualification 
iMisted upon till thfe middle of the seventeenth 
gibntury. 

•To this noble establishment, long before it was 
complete and capable of receiving inmates, William 
invited the celebrated Lanfranc, at that time Prior 
*of the Abbey of Benedictines at Bee, to come and 
preside, in the dignity of Abbot : a preferment which 
contributed most materially to the success of tlie 
princely founders plan, not only in respect of the 
ecclesiastical eminence^ attaching to the Abbey, but 
also as regarded the j^thcrance of the immense 
works requiring the continual oversight of an intel- 
ligent mind and discretion. The zeal and talents 
of the Italian jurisconsult, monk, and politician (for 
such was Lanfranc) were at once devoted to the 
business of collecting from every source of supply 
the mass of materials indispensablo to the completion 
of his munificent patron^s design ; — ^but, in less than 
four years/ his translation to -the See of Canterbury 
(vacant by the deposition of Stigand) withdrew him 
from this scene of laudable activity to yet more 
sticnuous exertions and frjdng anxieties in the con- 
test he had to maintain with the Archbishop of York 
respecting the Primacy : the issue of which left him 
in the undisturbed superintendence of the Kentish 
diocese. Wflliam Goodsoul (!) was^ his successor at 
Caen, and lived to sec the Abbey completed. It 
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was dedicated, as above mentioned, to the memory 
of St. Stephen, on the 13th of September, 1077, in 
the presence of William and all his family, and of 
all the high personages of the Duchy, — the sharers 
of his fortunes and triumphs, the piroprietors, too, at 
this epoch, of some of the finest estetes in England. 
Among the Charters of endowment, forming a portion 
of the title-deeds of this Abbey, were named, not 
only immense tracts of land in •every part of Nor- 
mandy, but, likewise, a vast amount of territory, 
yielding proportionate revenues, in Great Britain. 
Several of the French benefactors to this wealthy 
foundation were "canny” enough to stipulate in 
their deeds of gift for their owij admittance, even- 
tually, or for that of their sons, into its sheltering 
precincts. 

The Conqueror naturally manifested tlie deepest 
interest in the prosperity of this Institution, to the 
day of his death ; when he bequeathed to it several 
estates, in addition to those wdth which he had 
already enriched it, — and desired that his Crown, 
Sceptre, and Regalia should be deposited within the 
Treasury-house of the Abbey. Kings Hc^iry I. and 
II. confirmed all the grants of William ; and in one 
of the negotiations, arising out of certain iftutual 
concessions, a large estate in England twice changed 
hands, and became alternately French and British 
property. In 1452, however, the Abbey ceased for 
ever to derive any income from our country. 

France owed principally to the learned men who 
lived in literary retirement within the Cloisters of St. 
Stephen's, the restoration of learning; especially the 
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revival of the Latin tongue in her provinces. In 
the course of the first century of the existence of 
this Abbey, three Bishops and Arcjibishops were 
elected from it, and twenty erudite Abbots, who 
carried learning far and wide into the kingdom at 
large. Notices from* other Monasteries were re- 
ceived into St. Stephen's, for the prosecution of 
classical studies; and many of the foundation at 
Caen went from it to Paris, and even to Pavia, for 
the more extensive augmentation of their litcrarj^ and 
scientific acquirements. 

The invasion of France by Edward III. brought 
terror and havoc to the gates and streets of Caen. 
Our soldiers, flushed with the victory achieved at 
Cr<Scy, soon took possjession of Caen (making pri- 
soners sixty knights^ And three hundred of the 
common citizens, >vho were sent off to the Tower 
of London, to be ransomed), loaded two-and-twenty 
vessels which were lying in the port, and eighty- 
three procured from other quarters, with all the 
booty obtained in the general pillage of the inhabit- 
ants, comprising 42,000 yards of cloth of all kinds, 
seized in the factories ; and so enormous a quantity 
of gold and silver articles, jewellery, and other 
valuaMc ornaments, that it was subsequently men- 
tioned by our early liistorieal writers as one of the 
catises chiefly conducive \o the corruption, through 
introduction of strange luxuries, of the primitive 
Saxon manners. This event, however, led to the 
project of fortifying the outskirts of Caen : and 
among the earliest works thrown up in the quarter 
of St. John — ^where the enemy, perceiving the weak* 
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ness of the defences, had gained almost immediate 
possession of the town — were the Bound Towers that 
encompassed So large a portion of its circumference, 
and strengthened the ramparts throughout the whole 
enceinte from North-East to gouth : one of which is 
still visible on the bank of the river, near the Fish- 
market, Euc des Quais. These were erected by 
authority of Philippe dc Valois : and at the close of 
the year 1354 the Abbey of ^t. Trinite obtained 
permission from King John to fortify its position. 
Eastward of St. John’s parish, w4th similar bulwarks 
of resistance. St. Stephen’s Abbey shared this privi- 
lege,^ by Letters Patent granted to it on the 1th 
December, 1351, — and in tlie course of four years 
had completed a fortress-liktf. circumvallation, whicli 
promised fair to protect the holy itjcu within its w'jills 
from assault and battery; but, in less than sixty 
years afterwtirds, Henry V., following up the suc- 
cesses of Agineoiu’fc, gained possession of the pre- 
mises, and turning upon the streets his artillery, 
>vliich he most lueonsideratcly placed in the central 
towxr of the fine Church annexed to the Abbey, 
secured,^indced, the capture of the town^ but shook 
the said tower to su(?h a degree that it was obliged 
to be taken down and rebuilt. Charles VII. con- 
quering, in his turn, aU Formigny, retook Cjicii 
through a breach cflectcd in these very fortifications, 
on the site now occupied by the street called Euc 
de Guillaume le Conquerant, — and this terminated 
its military history, but not its misfortunes ; for at 
the period of ♦that dreadful disorder and conflict 
which threw France into temporary anarchy, — ^Avhen 
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Catherine de Medici was lapng plans for the total 
extirpation of the Hugonots, — ^the Calvinistic in- 
surrectionists plundered both ^ Ahbey» and Churchy 
destroyed the monument which had been placed by 
the piety of William Bufus^ third son of the Con- 
queror, over 'his father^s grave in the Choir, and made 
such devastation in the sacred buildings as to compel 
the inmates to flee for their lives ; and the Abbey 
remained tenantles^ from the year 1562 till the 
year 1626. 

In this interval a great and grievous change came 
over the spirit of the day-dream of Monastic exist- 
ence. The successors of the fugitive Brothers of St. 
Stephen brought npt with them the integrity, ’sim- 
plicity, and purity of life — ^though they assumed the 
externals and affected thodiabits — of their hapless pre- 
decessors ; and the laxity of discipline, and growing 
corruption of morals, led to abuses of the primitive 
discipline which were only ui)rootcd by the refonns 
introduced by St, Maur in 1663. From that date, 
its eventual suppression in the great Revolution bf“ 
the eightcciitli century, the Abbey of St. Stephen 
continued tp prosper, and became a seat of ancient and 
theological learning, maintaining its professors of* 
Liter<B Huma7iiore$ (classical literature), of Philoso- 
phy and Art, from whose Lecture-rooms went forth, 
at different periods, many of the most distinguished 
scholars in the kingdom. 

The Church, whose foundations were laid at the 
same time with those of the Abbey to which it was 
annexed, is oifc of the most precious monuments of 
the middle ages. The nave and the croisiUon,” or 
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limited interv'^ciiing space (it cannot be called a tran- 
sept) between the nave and choir^ together with the 
West front and its two square towers, were built 
between 1066 and 1075. The beautiful spires sur- 
mounting the towers are of the fourteenth century ; 
the aisles and choir are like^vise coiisi Jered to be of • 
that period. The central tower, uprising from the 
main body of the church, — and on the parapet* of 
which Henry V., as I hare statdB, placed his artillery 
in the year 1417, — ^was originally surmounted by a fine 
steej)le, of the style of those still seen on the Western 
towers. This being, of necessity, taken down, ano- 
ther was erected; and was standing in 1562, when 
the brutal fanaticism of the Csyivinists destroyed it ; 
and it was replaced by the Lagatcm we now sec. The 
appearance of the central «pirc must have been ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It is much to be regretted, also, 
that the apse of the building should have been masked, 
and, in fact, blocked up by the modern school pre- 
mises of tlie Lycec : but this practice of surrounding 
and defacing the fairest of her ancient monuments 
seems to have been the delight of Normandy^s bygone 
moderns. 

The buildings erected in 1726, on the decaying 
substructure of the Old Abbey, have been appropriated, 
for the last fifty-four ygars, to the College, which 
having successively borne the names of Lycee Natfonal, 
Imperial, and Royal, is noAv again Imperial, and, as it 
deserves, flourishing, 

I have already made passing mention of this seat of 
learning, as.aanodem public school eft* college, in the 
Department of Calvados ; and shall now record what 
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I made a point of seeing in the interior of the Church 
of St. Stephen. It is my invariable practice, after 
first glance of the whole length and Eastern extremity 
of a large church, at home or abroad, to turn round 
and observe its aisles, u-indows, monuments, and par- 
ticular characteristics ; ‘but, before I paid any regard 
to these, or to any other object immediately in view, 
on, first entry into St. Stephen^ s, I hastened, as a 
British subject nativally would, to the spot where 
once lay the mortal remains of the great Eoiindcr. I 
had not then seen his birthplace ; but I had visited 
the Abbey of St. Gen^ais, where he died — and I now 
at length stood hy the side of the plain marble slab (I 
would not profane his memory by standing upon it) 
covering the grave that received, in the year 1087, all 
that could die of AVilliain the Conqueror. It is no 
aftcctation to alfirin, that I felt my heart tlirobbing 
with quickened pulsations at that moinciit. My feet 
had stood whei*e once lay many an immortalized per- 
sonage of ancient history, ^ giants^ in martial prowess, 
or in intellectual strength — men of I'ciiowui ; ” — ofi 
classic soil, or on spots of earth sacred to the shades 
of the dark ages, — among the buiying-places of the 
Caesars and ‘iSeipios, or of martyred saints and apos- 
tles, — in gloomy vaults, the graves of kings and 
emperors, patriots and sages, poets and philosophers, — 
of Charlemagne, of Charles I., of Louis XVI. ; of 
Sidney, Newton, Sliakspere, and Miltoii, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Galileo At the last resting- 
places of numberless worthies whose fame caimot but 
he commensurate with the duration in,, space of that 
round globe on which they lived and died, I had 
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heard or read the record of earthly glory; and to 
have held the tongue, and spoken nothing, and to 
have kept silence, even from good words, where, 

“ Each in his narrow cell for ever laid,** 

rest Napoleon, Nelson, Wellington, and Wren, — ^re- 
curred to my crowded memory, now that I was 
bending over the inscription that told me William*of 
Normandy once lay here, ConiUtor (as in Wrongs 
cpitapli) not only, indeed, of the majestic temple 
around and above me, but of that Royal line and 
dynasty Avliich, at this hour, owes its existence, its 
glory, and its ascendant to thc^ucccssful valour of the 
CoNQUESTOii/* and to the consummate talent and 
discernment with which he secured the perpetuity of his 
usurped possessions. I quote this word, Conquestok, 
from the marble slab here referred to, without the 
slightest attempt to translate it; for I am certain 
there is no such word in the Latin language. The 
autlior of tlie inscription, doubtless, Relieved he was 
uMiig a t(irm indicative of the act of acquiring terri- 
tory and dominion by conquest : but the whole scope 
of the Roman vocabulary contains it not. It is 
utter nonsense, but passes muster ; and no one seems 
to have taken thought for it since the date* of its 
composition in a. n. 1801^ when General Dugua, as 
prefect under the Consular government, caused *thc 
memorial to be inserted, without railing or other 
enclosure, in the pavement of the choir ; in front of 
the high altar, and at about eight paces from it. 

The white i)pLarble slab (grey-veindfl) is six feet 
eight inches in length, and three feet eight inches in 
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width, having a border of purple-coloured marble, 
eight inches broad. 

HEBE LAY ENTOMBED 
THE TBTJLY LNVINCIBLB 
WILLIAM 

4 

'* THE CONQUEEOB, 

DUKE OF NOEMANDf) 

AND KING OF ENGLAND, 

THE FOUNDER 
OP 

THIS TEMPLE, 

WHO DIED IN TUB YEAH 
M.LXXXVII. 

But for the chance of interesting a few readers, it 
would be hardly worth while recurring to the well- 
kiiow'ii cause of William^s comparatively early deatii, 
at the age of sixty- three years; — an injury received 
by the sudden ‘rearing of his horse among the smoking 
ruins of some of the houses set on fire by his soldiers 
at Mantes. Philip I,, King of France, had encouraged 
a rebellion of Norman no^fies, and aggravated this 
injury by an unseemly j^st upon William^s corpulency. 
Hereupon he entered the French territory, and com- 
mitted great ravages ; among the earliest acts of re- 
taliation, laying Mantes in ashes. The accident just 
mentioned proved fatal. The Duke lay for a short 
season in Rouen, to which city, upon finding his case 
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beyond all surgical skill, he had caused himself to be 
removed ; but he left Rouen for St. Gervais, in the 
Faubourg Cauchois, where, in the presence of his sons 
and certain of his court, he died ; after lingering 
through six weeks in great agony. 

It has been very commonly asseAed that his 
three sons, and all the nobles, and* even the lowliest 
retainers, abandoned the dead body, and left the monks 
to take whatever course they Slight ehoose on the 
oceasion; and that the Conqueror, at whose very 
nanfe England and France had trembled, lay without 
kinsman or friend, a lone and uncared-for corpse ; 
apparently without a chance of other interment than 
it would have received at the ha^ids of the Priests, in 
the precincts^f the Abbey wjierc he had drawn his 
last breath. A knight, however, resident in the 
vicinity of Rouen, — ^who, probably, had served in the 
army of the illustrious dead, or, at least, venerated 
his memory, although not personally acquainted with 
him while living, — came forward with means wliicli 
procured the removal of the body to Caen, whither 
he accompanied it, and where he relied upon its 
being honoured with a becoming funertil^ It is well 
to keep in mind, in this brief but saddening recital, 
that Queen Matilda had d^ed three years previously. 
This account of general ^esertion, it will be seen, 
must be received with considerable distrust. iBut, 
though the chamber of death was in all probability 
honoured with due reverence, at the open grave-side 
the pride of earthly sovereignty and might was to 
receive judicial rebuke. The ^ Requieln^ for the dead 
had not ceased when a bystander (named Ascelin, as 
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has been asserted^) rushed forward and demanded, in 
the presence of Henry I., William^s youngest son, 
who was bending at that moment o^er the coffin, 
that payment should be made to him in recognition 
of his claim to the vepr spot of earth in which the 
grave had been dug, — and which he affirmed, in strong 
language corroborated by many of the suiTounding 
crowd, had formed a part of his patrimonial estate. 

To put an immediate stop to such profane brawling 
and desecration, a certain sum, insignificantly small 
even in that day (about two shillings and five-pence of 
our present money), was at once handed over to this 
daring and insolent claimant, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded; but the panic and consternation of the 
officials, startled as they were;, and outA,ged, by such 
a cnicl interruption, so^iftterly deprived them of pre- 
sence of mind and of the composure indispensable 
at an interment, tliat they failed in lowering the coffin 
to its resting-place below; and having caused it to 
fall licai'ily against some projecting masonry in the 
passage downward, it broke asunder, occasioning so 
noisome an effiuvium as to compel the clergy and their 
attendants f.o 'hasten the Service for the Dead to a 
premature close ; — of all last scenes the most unlikely 
to befal departed greatness; — of all illustrations of 
the vanity of terrestrial grandeur and human power 
the 'most humiliating. ^Hveii thus did the ^ave close 
upon William of Normandy, the most puissant and 
influential ruler of that period, the most consummate 
politician and lawgiver that France had ever pro- 
duced, or Engl&nd felt constrained to ©bey. 

There is a striking resemblance between the cir- 
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cumstahce of William^s deathbed being so speedily 
abandoned^ and the disregard manifested towards the 
remains of another renowned conqueror who died 
fourteen hundred and eleven years before him — 
Alexander the Great. '^Amidst the confusion and 
dissensions arising at the vely momeitt of his dis- 
solution/^ says Plutarch, ^^no one thought of the ex- 
equies due to Alexander. His body remained in a state 
of total nudity for several day^ without being laid 
out, and it was actually in a state of decomposition 
when some individual suggested the expediency of 
its being given over to the Egyptians to be embalmed.” 

Those who are familiar with oral testimony 
delivered at our tribunals, or gathered, on occasion, 
in private 11^ — and who know liow diametrically 
opposed one witness’s evidonge very frequently is to 
another’s — can best xmderstand the difliculty of uTiting 
History; especially when truth is sought foi’ amid 
the obscurity of tlie dark ages. Orderiscus Vitalis, a 
WTiter of the twelfth century, whose Ecclesiastical 
liistory, published in Duchesne’s Normaimorum 
Historiae Scriptorcs,” comprises, amidst many 
frivolous details, some very interesting and well- 
accredited facts relative to Normandy and England,— 
ancL, with him, Polydore Virgil, Massevilft, and 
Lingard, would induce us to believe that there Avas 
no intentional disrespect, no Avanton violation of filial 
duties or of common decency, following . upon the 
demise of the Duke-King at St. Gervais’ Abbey. 
Authors contemporary with the event seem entitled 
to regard; and^while I was on the sccAcs of the birth, 
death, and sepulture of William of Normandy, it was 
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my study and delight to gain access to such authori- 
ties. From these it would appear that the shock 
occasioned by his death operated on mep^s minds like 
the cry of, Sauve qui pent/’ when all is supposed to 
be lost, and panic impels one and all to run. Each 
man took f6r granted that every district in the 
country would, in a moment of time, become an 
arena of dispute, sedition, and misrule: overcome 
with dread of total' anarchy, the wealthiest of the 
deceased Duke’s followers moimted horse directly he 
was declared to be no more, and hurried to their 
respective homes with the design of placing their 
property and cftects in some degree of safety. The 
common retainers and body-servants seemed to have 
lost all reason. The house doors werdlleft open to 
any intruders or ill-di&poscd persons who might 
presume to avail themselves of the general confusion 
and desolation. The inhabitants of Rouen, struck 
with terror and dismay, were like a demented multi- 
tude, incapable of understanding or doing anything 
rational in this new and trpng emergency; and wcie 
not less scared and affrighted than if they had beheld 
a hostile army drawn up before the gates of their 
city. When, however, after a little interval of time, 
the Ro^al remains had been conveyed to Caen, and 
the people began to reflect calmly on what had 
happened, all the monks from far and near came in 
multitudes to see the bier lying in state, — and were 
followed by innumerable priests, and members of the 
laity, who manifested great tenderness of grief, and 
offered up prayers for the deceased. large assem- 
blage of prelates, baronial proprietors of land, and 
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military knights, formed themselves into a procession, 
headed by the Archbishop of Eouen, and celebrated 
with much pomp the funeral obsequies of the Duke, — 
whom they committed to the tomb with regal state, 
in a space situate between the altar and the steps of 
the choir. It was previous to the lowering of the 
coflBn that Gislebert, Bishop of Evreux, ascended the 
pulpit and addressed the vast assemblage of all ranks, 
that thronged around the plaee. of sepulture, in 
language of which the following passages will convey 
ja sufficiently accurate conception. He dilated with 
much eloquence on the eminently great qualities of 
the deceased monarch, eulogising especially the 
valour with which he had extended into remote 
regions the ascendant power pf Normandy, elevating 
her people to a height of distinction that had never 
been contemplated by any of his predecessors. He 
reminded them of the conscientious solicitude evinced 
by the late Duke for the maintenance of the several 
States, under his control, in the undisturbed enjoy- 
r^ent of equitable laws and civic peace ; how he had 
suppressed, by resolute and seasonable enactments, 
the outrages attempted by bands of robbers and 
brigands, and wielded the sword of his oto personal 
prowess and virtuous rule to protect the whcftc body 
of clergy and monks, and all parties in the commu- 
nity who were incapable of defending themsdives. 

The tears of the multitudc,^^ says the old clironicler, 
'^confirmed these assertions; and while every one 
seemed overcome by this touching appeal to the 
heart, the Bishop took occasion to add ? ^ Since, in this 
earthly state of existence, no mortal can live and sin 
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•not, let ns draw nigh nnto the Lord with our interces- 
sory prayers on behalf of the departed Prince, and in 
whatsoever instance he may, in his lifetipie, have given 
offence to any individuals among you, let such injury 
be now and henceforth forgiven from the heart.’ ” 
The chief-mourner' in this closing scene was 
Henry I., the youngest son of William. It is a 
sufficient answer, in refutation of the statement that 
all his sons had ‘Abandoned him, to quote the 
authority of the historians who have handed douTi to 
us these particulars of the interment, that this* son 
alone had it in his power to attend it. William 
Pufus had received his father^s last blessing, and 
acted on the strict injunction accompanying it, that 
he should depart for England directly his parent 
died, and cause himsefr^o be solemnly proclaimed 
hing. The Conqueror breathed his last on the 9th 
of September, 1087, and William II. was crowned at 
Westminster on the 26th of the same month. 
Pobert, the elder son, was at this time at the head of 
a revolt among certain barons of Normandy, whj 
had risen to oppose what they considered tyrannical 
encroachments on the part of his father. William I., 
indeed, had always found his old robes sit easier than 
his ne^f. His life seems to have been spent in per- 
petual turmoil, and, but for the devoted affection of his 
queen, Matilda, whom he tenderly loved, would have 
lived a stranger to all domestic contentment, as well as 
to peace abroad. His latter years were saddened by 
the death of his second son, Pichard, who was 
killed by a stag in the New Forest in ^hc year 1081, 
and by that of Matilda, three years afterwards ; and it 
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is difficult to conceive how, in such a melancholy- 
period as that of the Conquest, when frequent insur- 
rections against the usurping authority were quelled 
by indignant anger, and punished with merciless 
vengeance, there could have been much leisure for the 
- amenities or self-gratulation of a gentler sway : 

“ So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 

!Find we a time for frighted peace to pant. 

And breathe short-winded accents of new broils 
To be commenc’d in stronds afar remote.’* 

Of the fifty-two years during which William reigned 
as Duke of Normandy, twenty-one were encumbered 
witli the extraneous responsibilities of his dominion 
in our country; involving the# revolts of Saxon 
nobles, a quarrel with the 'Jiaughticst and most 
ambitious of Popes (Gregofy* VII.), and universal 
odium on the part of a half-subjugated people. Still 
these are the very considerations that create so deep 
an interest in the fame and fortunes of William of 
Normandy. God forbid we should flatter the genius 
of 'the man, and screen the vices of the Monarch! 
llis errors, his follies, his vices, the wrongs he per- 
})etratcd, and the guilt his policy incurrcd;^should not 
be censured feebly, or escaj)c the sentence o^ most 
stem and righteous condemnation ; but, apart from 
his liability to this judgir4jnt, William was, in the 
abstract sense of the word, decidedly a great man. 
He exhibited ’ hon sens consermteur, as much as 
genie conqiicrant ; ^nd though the glory achieved for 
his country by the conquest of ours cost France 
dear indeed, in i^ars of most disastrous rivalry, hardly 
appeased by the lapse of three centuries, and threw 

X 
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all England into mourning, before he had secured the 
consolidation of his power, both nations look back 
at this remote distance of time >vit^^ wonder and 
admiration at the phcnomcuon, unparalleled, probably, 
in tlie liistory of tlie world, of an invasion founding 
an empire. *^riiis was the Conqueror's exploit; an 
achievement, ^ve may say, hai'monizing with the 
actual crisis of this country's struggle to emerge from 
Saxon barbarism, afld, as the event proved, with the 
permanent interests of every civilized stjite in that 
age. If we test this man's greatness by the diffi- 
culties lie mastered, by the immensity of his under- 
takings, and the vital importance of their results, felt 
even in the day that now is* we shall be at a loss to 
diseoi er in the annals^'Of aiicie}it or modern history 
his superior. 

I adverted to tlic parallel which seemed to exist 
Ijctween the deatli-chambcr of Alexander of Macedon 
and that of William of Normuntly. There is still 
another, relative to his day of active life, to which this 
passing notice may direct my readers' attention. ^ 

1 alliuhi to tlic singular coincidence of 30,000 sol- 
diers of France having on two several occasions been 
sent across sea to invade a foreign territory. After 
an interval of seven hundred and sixty-fom* years 
since her fleet sailed with ^William's legions to Peven- 
scy Bay, France despatched the same number to 
the Bay of Algiers. iUl the means and appliances ' 
furnished by a nation that had reached the very acme 
of ait and science and the pinnacle of her wealth 
and strength, Vere brought to bear unon that expedi- 
tion ; and the rich resources of the country had been 
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lavishly employed for the furtherance of its success. 
Tliis was an armament sent forth by the gcni'ral 
acclaim and •consent of the most purely military 
nation in the universe^ and headed by many of lun* 
ablest commanders, any one of whom wjjs, by intellect 
and experience, competent to conduct the enterprise. 
But what had the world beheld, nearly eight centuries 
prior to this feat of arms? A single Duke of one of 
the French provinces, who at the age of fourteen 
could not 'write his name, — ruling amojig an illite- 
rate* uneducated, semi-barbarous, and intractable 
people, and viewed with jealous eyes by ncigldxuiring 
petty princes or encroaching barons, — cohccivc^s the 
design of seizing the opposite cemst and kingdom ; — 
summons councils, baffles therr unanimous opposition y 
overrules each individual op^ouent^s dislike of his 
project, builds and c(|uips a fleet of three hundred 
ships, levies arras, and victuals a larger French ai*my 
than at this present date has just landed in the 
Crimea ; — crosses the sea with tlicrai ; (ind on those 
vA*y shores, 'where the best troops of ancient Horae, 
in her most high and palmy state, had fought in 
deadly conflict for every inch of ground,* plants the 
standard of France and Victory, and makes tine land 
his own ! in one great battle laying the strong foun- 
dations of an empire, \^iich fi’om that date, has 
scorned the bare idea of foreign invasion, and swayed 
the destiny of nations by her own. 

Hcmembering all tliis, believing this, — ^wcll might 
I gaze with emotions of no ordinary feeling upon 
that empty tomb in St. Stephen's. Shame to the 
memory of those who rifled it! Neither William 
n2 
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Bufus nor Henry neglected the grave of their re- 
nowned Father. A costly monument was erected 
above it, the work of an artist named Oiiion, dazzling 
the eye with gold, silver, and jewels. The recumbent 
effigy of the deceased f rince was there to be seen, 
moulded in high relief, on a tombstone, at the foot of 
which was the Latin Epitaph in his praise, composed 
in wretched versification by the Archbishop of York, 
and affixed in a golden plate to the said stone ; the 
general purport of which may be expressed in these 
terms, though I have been compelled to paraphrase 
the Bishop’s two closing lines to render them at all 
intelligible 1 

t* 

E*en he who in hia^ power’s day 
Bent the rough Konnahs to its sway, 

And, boldly conqii’ring, licld in liand 
With puissant rule the British land ; 

Ho whose dread might controul’d the swords 
Of Celtic Gaul’s imperious hordes, 

And all the pou ers of his mind 
To reign with sapient laws inclin’d, 

William — the King — lies here in turn ; 

A great man in a little urn ! 

Andtslendcr is the house w here now 
^So grand a ruler lieth low. 

Sixty -three yciirs his course he run — 

The Zodiac hail’d that glorious Sun : 

And as the hour of fate drew near 
Beheld his radiante set here. 

MLXXXVII. 

This tomb was opened at the instance of three 
Italian prelate^ who, on their arrival ii^Cacn, in 1522, 
expressed an earnest desire to verify tlic body. Their 
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request was granted, and the features were found in 
such perfect preservation as to enable a competent 
artist to mal«^ a portrait, which was suspended opposite 
to the monument, after the coffin was closed, and 
everything restored as previous to the opening. 

Forty years afterwards (15*62) the Calvinists, rising 
en masse, carried havoc and desecration into all the 
churches in the land. Tliis noble temple was among 
the first to suffer from their brfitality, and the tomb 
of the Conqueror became the special object of attack. 
Thfi mercenary villains protested it contained hidden 
treasure, and, in the blind rage of disappointed sec- 
tarian phrenzy, scattered in all directions the dry 
bones of the illustrious dead (the only deposit they 
found there), and heaped the grossest indignities on 
both tomb and sanctuarjT. • A thigh-bone was re- 
covered; and some idea may be formed of the majesty 
of buried Normandy, from the circumstance of this 
having been foimd to measure eight inches beyond 
the average length of that part of the human frame. 
»y dint of laborious search and untiring zeal, the 
dispersed portions of the skeleton were ultimately 
found : — an act of loyalty attaching cverjasting credit 
to Jean de Baillehachc, the successful finder; — and 
these were once more deposited, in the year lGt2 
(beneath the pavement w]|ere they originally lay), with 
honourable pomp and ccrcnjpny. This worthy man 
likewise erected a new and simple monument upon 
the spot where the ruined sarcophagus and its adorn- 
ments had stood, — annexing a Latin inscription which 
recorded the#fate they had encounfered. Singular 
to relate, even this memorial was not suffered to 
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remaiu above a century 'without distiu’bancc and 
removal. On the occasion of the Eastern extremity 
of the church being extended, and the ^qld Sanctuary 
becoming, in consequence, the lower end of the choir, 
the monument was found to be so inconveniently in 
the w'ay of the minisieriiig priests, on every per- 
formance of Divine service, that the clergy obtained 
pciVuissiori from Louis XY. to remove it nearer to 
the nav(ij and tlicj’c ‘it was re-established, with a third 
inscription detailing the circumstance. This was the 
monument levelled by tl\e llevolutionary rabblli of 
1781), on account of the heraldic insignia on its panels ; 
l)iit tluiy did not inviule the sanctity of the vaidt 
beiH^ith, ^riicrc is but too much reason, however, to 
believe tliat about the date of tlie murder of 
Louis XVI., when evc,rj vestige and memorial of 
regal authority Avas execrated and trampUxl under 
foot, the mouldering relies of William of Normandy 
Averci for evermore in this world lost; mul not until the 
privileges of Congregational worship were restored by 
the Act of 1801, was there cither grave-stone Cv 
cpiiaph to mark tiio place of sepulture. Hie present in- 
scription hu| been rcipreseuted in the foregoing pages, 
— and it may be interesting to some of my readers 
to notice that the opcuuiig words, me SKruLTUS 
EST,^^ are strictly appropriate. The preterit tense is 
correctly used, and Avill admit of this only translation : 

Here Avas buried.^^ The author of the inscription 
coidd not say Here lies buried for not even docs 
tlie (lust of the ancient ruler lie hcncath. Many have 
di seemed tlie dispensations of morq than human 
justice in all these displacements. The despot, they 
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observe, who drove out men, women, and children from 
their homes for thirty miles round, merely to secure 
for himself t^e pleasures of the cliase in the county 
of Hants, lost his son by a ^dolent death in the very 
Forest created by such desolating tyranny; and in 
death was denied the boon attainable \fy the lowliest 
of his victims, — a resting-place in the grave ! These 
reflections must arise, and are not without force ; they 
are, indeed, thoughts suggested* by the spirit of tliat 
philosophy wliicli teaches by cxamjdcs; — the giTne 
didactic ^influence of history : but the standard of 
morality in William^s day was lower than our con- 
ceptions enable us to measiu’c; and tho.>c merciless 
excesses of newly acquired ])owcr which, in the present 
age of religion, refinement, civilization, and liberty, 
woidd cost any ruler his cruAYii, if not his life, were, 
in that lera of unmitigated ])ar])Jirism, regarded by 
the perpetrator as the mere severity essential to tlie 
cstablislimciit of permanent order and passive acquies- 
cence. Neither France nor England is lik(dy to lose 
Slight of this consideration : cacli nation l>as recorded 
and detested William’s cruelties; Imt, amidst glaring 
imperfection, they discern the halo of more than or- 
dinary merit, and still render homage to*liis memory, 
upon this principle of moral gratitude and ^)olltical 
justice, that such greatness sheds glory on the people 
among whom its claimant flourished ; albeit that •'glory 
may have been purchased at the hazard of national 
freedom, and emanated from a character alloyed by 
only too many grievous defects and derelictions of 
moral duty. ^Such and none other was the renown 
of the Conqueror ! It has been weighed by posterity 
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and found wanting; but the little leaven of good 
points in his general character feavcncd, as far as 
was possible, the Avholc lump ; and biographers have 
not yet pronounced it valueless. 
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CHAPTER .VIII. 

CAEN. 

I A^r now about to lead my fcaders into another 
scene of no light interest. Handbooks and Plans do 
roide arc not imjdicitly to be trusted as means of 
making their possessors acquainted with all that is 
worth tlic attention of toiuist or resident : nor is it 
reasonable to expcict that they should ; because their 
necessarily limited dimensions preclude subdivision 
and detail; and after telling us that this or tliat 
city may wxdl be proud of its i)ublie works or private 
collections, of its imperial museums or benevolent 
institutions, it is fairly presumed by the compiler of 
such Vadc meciims that the inquisitive traveller will 
jiiii^'ticularize for himself, and not take umbrage at 
th(i Manuel du Voyageufs system of dc;aling with 
generals. Hence I may say I was not ^indebted to 
any suggestions, beyond those of my own spirit of 
inquiry, for a long and leisurely inspection of that 
most noble of all the houses of refuge, all the 
asylums for suffering humanity, I ever yet entered — 
the Hopital du Bon Sauveur, at Caen. Tliis vast 
establishment, occupying the old site, and still retain- 
ing many of the original buildings, of the Capucins^ 
Monastery at ^the extremity of a street leading off 
in a Southerly direction from St. Stci)hen^s, owes its 
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earliest origin to a community of Nims formed in the 
year 1731, in tlie Rue du Four (contiguous to the 
quarries of Vaucelles, a suburb already mentioned), 
by Ann Lcroi, the daughter of a tradesman in Caen, 
who, under the immediate auspices of the Bishop of 
Bayeux, became the Superior ; and gave to the pre- 
mises thus occupied the name of the Little Convent. 
The stay of the devout sisters in this retreat Avas 
but of brief duration. In the coui’se of six years 
they took possession of an edifice in the Rue d^Angc 
dc Saiutc Paix, which they continued to hold titl the 
days of 1 789, Avhen temple and tower Avent to the 
groiuid,^^ and every ecclesiastical fraternity and sis- 
terhood shared the, fate of Church and King, and 
Av;is summc.rily supjncs^scd by the decrees of the great 
and terrible Revolution.® The number of relifjieuses 
at that dat(^ amounted to tAventy-three. During the 
dispersion Avhich drove them into the precarious 
shelter of distracted homes, in a Avorld lying JU’ound 
them in Avickcdiicss, scA^cn of them died: the re- 
mainder’, encouraged bj' the acitive sympathy of ilie 
Catholics, Avho had been living in faith and hope of 
brighter d<^ys, i*easscmbled in 1804, Avhen the fury 
of ])ersecutiou had subsided, and a certain degree of 
tranqudlity appeared to faA'our the revival of Religion 
in the land; and, haAung^ secured very considerable 
peciiniary aid from families of Avcalth and influence 
who had at length recoAcred possession of their 
patrimonial estates, began to look out for some locale 
Avhercin, Avitli all the adscititious advantages of their 
vastly extended means, and the prospect of still 
greater annexations to the revenue of the com- 
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munity, they might render their restoration a source 
of wide and highly beneficent usefulness. 

The walls that enclosed the old Capucin Monas- 
tery still stood ; — a considerable portion of the ori- 
ginal premises had survived the pillage and demolition 
of the revolutionary mob; and the fifteen acres of 
lurid once occupied by tlie friars offered a site in 
every respect favourable to the new project. A pur- 
chase was effected (the power of sale being vested in • 
tlie State) ; and lierc was laid a foundation of charity 
wliosti influences have ever since been exerted in the 
hourly mitigation of human suftcring, in the protec- 
tion of the feeble and inciu’able^ in the siujeour of 
the poor that have cried in vain, for aid elsewhere ; 
and in training, teaching, am\ shcltcn’iiig those >\iio, 
of all others, had none to •Ikclp thiuu. The main 
object of this blessed Institution was to gatlier into 
one numerous sisterhood a l)oily of religiously and 
devoutly disposed women, who, without the restric- 
tion of the cloister, should, by vow, dedicate their 
dat of life to the relief (outdoor and intra-mural) 
of liniriaii wreiehcxlncss, — to the eommunieatioii of 
knowledge to tlic ignorant, — ^to the healing of the sick 
and wouiKhid, either in wards or at their own homes 
— ^to the tj’aining of young ladies, from the liighcr 
ranks, in the first rudiments of Ileligioii; and to 
the gratuitous instruction of tl^c daughters of humble 
mccjhanics and artisans incapable of paying for their 
children’s schooling. Such being the basis of their 
plan, — to which a loan, on easy terms, of .=£3,600 
from the Conq^il of the Department of Calvados, 
gave stability, — the Nuns of the Hospital of Lc Bon 
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Sauveur decided, in the year 1818, on dedicating five 
or six houses, within the enclosure of their enceinte 
of wall, to the following beneficial objects : 

1. An asylum for the comfortable maintenance and 
best medical treatment of Insane Persons, belonging 
to the Department of Calvados. One wing of which 
should be appropriated to males, and another to 
females. 

2. A Relief-Establishment or Infirmary, for dis- 
pensing medicines, pecuniary alms, nourishment and 
nurses to individuals lingering in painful sickness, or 
injured by any fearful accident, of whatever nature — 
whether attendance were needed at such sufferers^ 
homes, or the case should admit of removal to the 
wards of the Hospital, 

3. An Educational and Industrial School, for young 
Deaf and Dumb persons of either sex. 

4. An Establishment for the reception of young 
girls of the higher classes, paying a certain annual 
amount to the funds of the Hospital, as pupils, under 
the superintendence of able teachers; receiving Viot 
only the advantages of a thoroughly good education, 
but of cariy instruction in religious learning, till 
qualified to attend at the Communion of their Church. 

5. A School giving gratuitous instruction to the 
daughters, of tender age, of artisans and mechanics 
of the district, too needy to be able to pay for school 
tuition. 

6. A Home of peaceful seclusion for ladies of rank 
desirous of living in retirement for life, or for any 
period of it, at their own proper cosf, but under the 
shelter and protection of a Religious House. 
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The grosperity which has attended this admirable 
Institution was materially advanced by the indefati- 
gable zeal and jsnergy of the Abbe Pierre Jamct, who 
died within its precincts nine years since, and to 
whose venerated memory a little Chapel or Oratoirc 
has been erected in the grounds, whfcre a finely 
sculptured effigy represents him lying in his clerical 
vestments; — the beauty of which monument has nftt 
been surpassed by any modern w(5rk of the kiiid that 
I remember to have seen in Paris or St. Denis. This 
pious*and benevolent ecclesiastic died at the age of 
eighty-three, after watching over the fortunes of the 
House, and spending two-thirds of his life in unre- 
mitting exertions on its behalf, from the evil days of 
1790 to the year 18-15 ; when he exchanged his beloved 
eai’thly home for another and pnduring one, whither 

his works do follow him.^^ 

It was liis suggestion which originated the house 
for the deaf and dumb. In this foundation he seems 
to have emulated his predecessors the Abbe dc TEp^c 
and the Abbe Sicard, — the latter of whom was his 
senior by twenty years ; and, like those two excellent 
men, devoted his existence to the perfecting of the 
system by which persons wanting the faculty of hear- 
ing and speech have been rescued from a condition 
of being little better than mere animal life ; and 
enabled to enjoy many o? the most valuable privi- 
leges of a civilized community. 

There is now a sisterhood of two hundred Nuns 
headed by a Principal, the successor of the Abbe 
Jamet, and more immediately by a Superior, of 
their own sex, Mad% Natalie Antoinette Matcn 
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de Puiscaux, daughter of a late Sous-prefet of 
GovcnimoDt at Home. She was represented to me 
as a woman of sincere and enlightened piety — gifted 
AV’ith many elegant accomplishments, and eminently 
proficiemt in the art of paintii\g. The Sisters wear 
a black ha])it, the upper part of which covers their 
head, coiiecaliiig the hair, and passing under the 
chin, whence dci)end two long l)ands, beneath Avhicli 
is seen the silver "’erucifix hanging from a chain 
passed round the neck and shoulders. They are 
incessantly occupied among the inmates; — taking 
turns in the several departments of teaching, nurs- 
ing, outdoor visitation, and the household manage- 
ment, Avhieh, as there are upwards of 1,200 inmates, 
is on a vast scale. Besides the professed nuns are 
several novices, — domejitic! servants, gardeners, stable- 
kcjcpers, etc. Tlic scdiools w(;i’c not in operation, 
nor the factories; it being vacation-time : but I 
saw th(^ lecture-rooms and worksliops of the deaf 
and dumb, and several of the latter of either sex. 
The number of these under tuition exceeds a hundifed 
and twenty. 

I noticed that the walls of the Class-rooms, as they 
{ire called, where these unfortunates arc taught, were 
faced with very large slabs of slate, hnely smoothed 
off, so as to admit of thc_ most delicate touches of 
delineation: a very considerable part of the general 
instruction being communicated through the highly 
significant medium of diagrams and drawings. They 
thus learn the first rudiments of drawing in the best 
of all methods, — ^by handling the ppncil (a porte- 
crayon, supplied with white chalk) boldly and freely; 
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and many of tlie black chalk crayon dra^vings, on 
paper, of heads (life-size), and of full-length ligurcs, 
after the antique, were most admirably executed. 
The class-room for these young artists is a school of 
design, in Avhich taste is rapidly formed. Some ex- 
quisite Arabesque scrolls, and* plans fof ornamental 
carving and moulding, were hanging up in one of the 
little studies, all drami by some of the pupils at this 
time absent for the holidays. With some of these 
before them, the youths who are proficient in Turning, 
produce from the lathe a variety of cu{)s, vases, 
pateric, and ornamental cabinet-work. T saw two 
ebony brackets of most elegant form and Avorkman- 
ship. There is a large class, also, of boot and shoe 
makers. Such lads, as, from circumstances of birtli, 
seem to evince inclination# ^nd ability for liiglier 
branches of art and science, are educated consistently 
with their position and taste: the mechanical occu- 
pations, Avith exception of the Turning- lathe, Avhich is 
an object of uniA'ersal liking and ambition, being 
liijiitcd to the sons of artisans. Ten girls and four 
bo 3 '^s of the better class pay .£15 los. a year for 
tuition, etc. The y ouths that were staying through the 
vacation seemed to be singularly cheerful and active ; 
and many of them of highly intelligent countfinance. 
There are several poles and other apparatus for gym- 
nastic exercise, in which tficy take gi’cat delight. 

I had not an opportunity of seeing full attendance 
in the Chapel of the Institution, the month of August 
being part of the season of their vacation,— but there 
were three or four youths kneeling on the pavement 
of the choir wiien I entered it. 
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The males are ranged on benches in the choir, 
during the solemnization of the Mass, Vespers, and 
other services, — ^parted ofl' from the rerngiining portion 
of the sacred building by a grille^ or iron-scroll screen- 
work, surmounting a low wooden partition ; along the 
whole extrftt ' of which is drawn a curtain, concealing 
the deaf and dumb from the gaze of the seeing. The 
gifls iirc ranged in what is called “ The Tribune, a 
roomy recess in the Is orth wall (like the Quccn^s Pew 
^in our Chapel Iloyal), before which is a trellis-screen 
of light and tasteful design. 

Five Chaplains reside on the premises. There is 
also a chapel, to which, in their lucid intervals, a cer- 
tain number of the, insane resort; and where their 
demeanour would put many of the sane to rebuke. I 
saw above eiglity thc^e> There arc nearly seven 
hundred lunatics; of whom four hundred are females, 
in diflereiit stages of ‘mental derangement. Among 
these arc many of high rank and title. The classifi- 
cation is very particular. Some occupy entire houses 
to themselves, with gardens ; and resort to the rooras 
provided for the higher class, during their frequent 
lucid iiiterv?]ils, as places of recreation, either to enjoy 
a game of billiards, or play on the piano, or read any 
of the ‘’books forming a public library. Each variety 
of patients, male and female, is classed with reference 
to rank and condition of life ; some being exclusively 
maintained by the Charity ; others l)y their relatives. 
The former w'ear a costume prescribed by the Institu- 
tion ; the latter dress as they like. Since the removal 
of the forty lunatics fi’om Beaulieu ^ Madhouse in 
1820 , the number has been enormously increased. 
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The row of houses occupied by the Alit'n^*cs of high 
rank is a handsome range of Ijuildings: they are 
situate on one^side of a large extent of higlily culti- 
vated garden-ground, adorned ^vith every variety of 
shrubs, choice and rare trees, and parterres exhibiting 
the most beautiful and odoriferous flowers, tntersccted 
in several directions by gravelled paths coininuni- 
cating with a broad walk (kept with a nicety unusual 
in Prance), which extends all rouiid tlie enclosure. I 
saw an aged lady of vcncra])le aspect, and elegantly 
dressed, sitting and reading on one of the benches 
that are dispersed in various parts of the grounds. 
There may generally be seen or eight ladies 

walking about the garden: they arc in most cases 
glad to see strangers, and to enter into discourse ; 
though all such communicatic/mis interdicted. Before 
I could make good my exit from this compart- 
ment of the premises, a lady about sixty-five years 
old, of very dignified appearance and attired in a 
style of elaborate toilette^ came up to me, exclaiming, 
‘^Eies vons medccin?” The Xun at my side said, 
‘^Non! Monsieur cst iVnglaW^ ^^Ahl dites done, 
Monsiem’ : — ous connaisscz, sans doutc, jVjiadame La 
. . . . ” Here the Nun stopped licr again, saying, 
Monsieur voyage ])our son plaisir: 11 nc demeure pas 
& Londres.^^ " Jlais, alors, il a tics lioniK) mine — 
She was commencing a careful rtur\».y of my features, 
and seemed most anxious to enter upon a good lialf- 
liour^s gossip, when we ^Mioltcd,^* and left the poor 
alienee to her “ meditations, fancy frec.^^ 

It struck me as a rather ludicjrous cireumsta^ *e 
that this was the second instance, \\ ithin ten day^ 

o 
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a demented person paying to my elderly countenance 
so direct a compliment. Poor old DepeiTez^ at Pont 
Andemcr, 'vvho bad lost liis reason forty years since, 
used the same expression, as. lie sate staring at me 
from his arm-chair in the chimney-corner. Many of 
these unforttinatc ladies arc members of wealthy 
families ; jind in some instances pay as much as three 
’ hfindred pounds a year to the Ilosjiital. My inter- 
rogator was of that« number. 

The gcntlcincn, and male lunatics in general, three 
hundred in number, arc located iu a totally distinct 
section of tlic ])rciniscs ; nbcrc they, too, have the 
free enjovuicnt of a hcaiitiful garden and shrubbery, 
and arc supj)li(‘d with ncws[)a])crs, reviews, etc., on 
the judicious plan of treatmeut of mania now, for 
sonic time ])ast, so haj)]dly adojitcd in most enlight- 
ened countries. It was in a quiet secluded little 
(jiiadrangU' of tlu' men’s compartment, planted with 
evergreen shrulis and ilowers, and basking in the 
])]casantest sunshine on one side, — a cool delightfiil 
' sliade prolVcriug shelter on the other; — that/ upoi^re- 
qiu'st to he shown the (juarter 1 am about to particu- 
larizif, 1 was led into the parlour, and afterwards into 
the bedroom, occiqncd at tlie time of liis death on 
the 3f)tli ^larch, 1810, by George Brummcll,” of 
nnliappy celebrity, — once Consul of Caen : and whose 
career, eomprelieiuliiig souk* of tlic most extraordinary 
])liases in mortal desfiny, lias been ably recorded by 
that most amusing of modern biographers, Captain 
Jesse, — the second volume of wdiose book is one of 
the most piactical sermons evei’ published in illustra- 
tion of the Preacher’s text, Vanity* of Vanities/’ — 
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and as a record of that species of Dandyism"' which 
may be said to have expired with this spoilt fa\ ourite of 
Koydty and Fashion. Brummejl^ through the inter- 
vention of the most benevolent of strangers, rather 
than by any direct act of his few remaining friends, 
became an inmate of this cilviable Asylpim in tlie 
year 1838, and remained in it the greater part of two 
years ; in fact, to the day of his decease. 1 converstd'* 
for some time with the gardener,* Pierre Dubois, wdio 
acts .as an overlooker and attendant, among the 
patients lodged in tlie se(^tion of St. Joseph, as this 
part is called. He said Brnmmcll A\ as so paralyzed in 
body as to reepurethe arms of two persons to support 
him when Avalkiug about the garden : that he always 
appeared to be totally nnconseious of his melancholy 
condition, and spoke of himstjlf as the owner of large 
possessions. He Avould occasionally intimate to each 
of the attendants, who waited upon liim by turns, that 
he had made ample provision for tliem in liis n ill, and 
that through Ids application at liead-(pmj*tci*s every 
ouf of them nould find himself pi’omotcd to situations 
of distingnislicvl trust in Ihighuid. His animal spirits 
appear to have been generally good. His voracious 
appetite newer failed ; but he draidv barley-\vatci' only, 
mixed Avith a very small (puiutity of Avine, as hflk usual 
beverage. 

While 1 was listening fo Pierre Dubois" account,, 
an elderly Sister joined us, Avho*remcml)cred Bnimmell 
well, and had often tended him during his last ill- 
ness. She mentioned him as im bo?i enfant ; Avhicli 
would lead one to infer he had ingratiated himself, 
fatuous as he was, with those who had access to liim 
o 2. 
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in his depressing solitude. Apart from the condition 
of mental darkness in which this singular man went 
down to the grave^ his days in this delightful retreat 
comprised, in all probability, a period of far greater 
contentment and comfort than he had ever tasted in 
his prosperity, and, I might say, of liis 
^ power ! All that the unwearied solicitude and kind- 
ness of the best of burses could do in mitigation of 
human suffering, in aid of decrepit feebleness and 
failing faculties ; aU that could soothe the excitement 
of feverish paroxysm, allay disquietude, and make all 
the bed of a moribund patient tranquil and easy, in 
his last sickness, was done, and nobly done here. 
Like ministering angels, these holy women live in 
the continual discharge of these offices ; and wherever 
and w'henevcr endemid pestilence, contagion, and 
death have from time to time raged within the 
wards, or desolated the homes of the population lying 
within the range of their activity, there have they, in 
fearless faith and self-devoting zeal, 

' r “ Tended the sick, busiest, from couch to coucli 

and by t|ieSe were our fellow-countryman^s pillow 
smoothed, his wants anticipated, his wished humoured, 
and his eyelids closed. They cared for the selfish, 
self-sacrificed and ruined man, to the last; and who- 
ever shall henceforth visit that Zoar, that little refuge, 
where, passing by, I beheld their devotions (and 
deeds to such profession answerable), and learned how 
worthily these rcgluses bear the name of Him who 
went about only to do good, will ga:j;e with no light 
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wonder and interest on tlic resources of con^^olatioii 
abounding in that foreign home, where fed, clothed, 
and solaced by Samaritan charities, this stranger c\ilc 
died. 

The annexed cut represents the bedroom occupied 



by llruramcll during his residence as an Alieiie'^ (a 
patient ill a state of mental di'rangemeiit) lu the 
Ildpital du Bon Saineur, at Caen. This same 
roftiu, and the parlour underneath, Mxrc the habita- 
tion of the eelebrated l)c Bourrienne (Xapoleon\s 
Seerctarv), nho dmd here on the 7th Febnuarj, lS3i, 
at the age of si\ty-four. He, also, nevq|^||go\ ered 
his reason. 

It is a cheerful a])artn\pnt, (*ighteen feet .‘•(iiiare, 
and nine feet in height, liejiutifully clean; neatly 
papered, and amply furnished f(jr all the piirj)os(*s of 
the chamb(j’ of nightly rest. Oiijiosite to the nindow 
stood a chest of drapers, made, a* all the chairs and 
table and pres^were, of maplc-^ood. Close to these 
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•was a very larj^e press, with doors and drawers, partly 
let into the wall. The door faced the fire-place, 
which, as is shown in my sketch, was* somewhat of 
an ornate style; and at the foot of the bedstead 
was a cot qf moderate size, for the use of the 
watcher, who remained in the room night after night, 
ffin; the purpose of rendering anj^ assistance, or admi- 
nist('ring medicine to the patient. One (‘omfortable 
InvaruVs-nursing-ehair (shown in the 'fore-ground), 
and four small chairs, a wash-stand, a romid table, 
aud two 01’ three other items, constituted the general 
fnrnitiir(‘. All tin? framework of the bedstead was 
painted white; and* with the beautifully clean dimity 
curtains, decorated Arith deep fringe and tassels, and, 
at the cornice, Arith hirge.gilt rosettes, appeared 
handsome and inviting.’ The bedding Avas ample and 
unexceptionable, and, as the housemaids say, ^^plumped 
iip^^ high. As a matter of merest precaution, the 
AviiidoAA", Avhieh Avas nearly five feet wide, aars guarded 
by six or seven upright bars, crossed once in the 
middle, and more than eight inches apart: the 
appearance of all Avhich Avas not more unsightly than 
that of the ^generality of ba(!k-parlour AvindoAvs, over- 
lookingij|||yeads, or kitehcn-offices, in London. But 
AAiien BflBpnell Avas here there Avefc no bars of any 
kind. At tlic time of my Aosit, this room was the one 
appropriated to a French gentleman of disordered in- 
tellect; but he Avas taking exercise in the remoter 
part of the gi’eat gardens, and came not ptp the St. 
Joseph quarter duitiiig the three-quaii;ers of an hour 
I spent in his apartments. Tlicre a very Ih'^ely, 
pretty-looking parlour beloAv this room, Avhere Brum- 
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mell mostly passed his time, when not limping about 
the garden: and the prospect from it must always 
have been cheering. Some two or three insane 
patients had strolled to the flower-beds, from another 
part of the premises, following the gardener of whom 
I have made mention ; and one of these seated him- 
self on a rustic chair, under a Laburnum-tree, durii^ 
the half-hour of my stay in tlie upper rooni. Inis 
youn^ man^s sole occupation, for the time, lay in 
imitating, as far as tlie compass of a voiMpiniana 
would allow, the notes of two beautifully -toned bells 
then being tolled at St. Stephen^s. The pertinacity 
ivitli ivhich he accurately kept time with the stroke 
of the clapper W'as quite astonishing. 1 suppose tliat 
if the bells had not ceased,, lie would have ^‘^ding- 
donged ” till the hour of A\*c*Maria ! 

The great gate of entry from the town into the 
lldpital dll Bon Sauveur, is like that of any mansion 
of note in foreign (;ities, and is always kept closed. 
A heavy knocker makes known tliat some one wishes 
t(f be admitted, a.^i the dour opens hy means of a 
cord communicatnig wltii the porter’s loilge, in 
>vhich, at a w ide oi)cn wiiuloiv on the rigjjt, arc gene- 
rally to be seen tw o or three eklerly Nuns seated, to 
answer all applications, receive letters and packets, 

and maintain a continual look-out on all exits and 

• • 

entrances. One of these grave personages, looking 
like a most real and dignined Lady Abbess, requested 
me, at my first call, to follow' her across the#main 
court into a small room (with j crucifix and some 
prints of the^ Madonna and saints in. itj, called Le 
Parloir,, or Parlour — ^it being literally a parloir, or 
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place to speak in and be spoken to ; and leaving me 
there, said she Avonld send one of the Sisters to con- 
duct me over the establishment. After an interval 
of ten minutes, a Nun of about five-and-forty years 
of Age, ruddy-complexioned, but ^^no beauty cer- 
tainly, courtcfously invited me to follow her ; and a 
tolera])ly long circuit she led mc> At length I 
Tii^uired whereabouts Alonsieur Briimmcll had resided 
when within these Walls. She said it was in the 
QuartiejUkaint Josc'pli, and that one of her Sisters 
would d*iersc‘lf the i)h'asurc of showing me dhat 
department, if I would wait a few minutes where I 
then stood ; for 1 belii've each takes a certain section 
ill the premises, and a strictly defined range of duty 
every day. 1 ^vas j)rescntly accosted by another of 
these sahI('-vol)e(l guides young woman of two-and- 
thirty, as I learned, but looking older. The Con- 
ventual life is devoid of all austerity and painful 
mortification here. The majority of these Avomcn, 
old and young, A^ere Withe-looking, fresh-coloured, 
and remarkably healthy in appearance; keeping tfee 
natural ruby of their ehccks : from which privilege 
Sophie Le^latoir, luy allotted cicerone, was not 
exemptiid. It was she who lionized the quarticr 
S, Joseifli. 

It w'as pleasurable to observe the surprise and 
gratification sbe evinced on my request to be allowed 
a quiet and uiidistiirb('d*lialf-liour at a table in the 
room^ where our former Consul used to sleep, and 
where he died. She ran into an adjoining apartment 
and called to anotlicr Sister, and bade her bring in 
for me a small table Avhich I could cairry, or move. 
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at mil, if I mshed ; while engaged on the dra^ring she 
saw me make preparations for. No one, she said, had 
ever before inade a sketch of it : — How interesting 
it would be ! ” However, being intent on completing 
my sketch before Monsieur might return from his 
promenade among the pinks and geraniums, I set to 
work, and told her she need not w’astc her hn alual^ 
time in watching my progress. Before I had ])m- 
ceeded far, another Sister came in, and seemed 
delighted at the idea of any part of their establishment 
being illustrated and known in England : and 
presently afterwards, all curiosity. Sister Sophie 
returned. By this time I had secured all I wanted, 
and had leisure to ask her a few*questions relative to 
the life of seclusion she Avas leading, the sceiu's she 
witnessed, and the knowledge site had imbibed. 
While she was making answers to my numerous 
queries, I succeeded in sketching her featiu'cs, and 
full-length figure. Obsening, at length, what I had 
accomplished, she very naivcl^ detached a hook-and- 
ey« by which nearly a yard^s length of her melancholy- 
looking black stuff robe was gathered up at the side, 
and let it fall, saying, "Vous feriez mjpux de me 
montrer comme jc dois me tenir la robe trainantc ; ” 
— giving me to understand that the proper costume of 
their Community arrayce^ them in a long flowing 
garment, which was only shortgned, by such gathering 
up at the side, to enable them to pursue without en- 
cumbrance their multifarious occupations in and out 
of the House. She told me sh^ was born at St. 
Martin des bong Fosses, near St. ■\Ialo, in the Depart- 
ment of La Manche ; and had been now eleven years 
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in the Sisterhood : that her life was one of calm and 
quiet contentment ; wholly independent of the world, 
though not cut off from intcrcom’se with it. She had 
np disappointments to mourn over, no deprivations to 
regi*ct; — the j^aietics arid luxuries of life had never 
been hers to enjoy, and she missed them not ; the 
fi^i etv of her eompaiiions in that large Institution 
was all-sufficient ; and the interest awakened by her 
ever-varying duties as an attendant on the sick, the 
needy, and the ignorant, — ^Avatching, nursing, or teach- 
ing, among tlie invalids or children, and visiting the 
cases of peculiar sufiering that fell within their 
province in the town, filled up the intervals of every- 
day existence, and ‘ 

• * more to know, 

“ Did never meddle with her thoaglits.’’ 

I tvas shocked to hear of so many young children 
being insane. The majority of cases among the 
ailult jVlienes arose out of general intemperance, 
debauchery, and an a])andoned course of living. Tlie 
free use of brandy tended, in a fearfid degree, to 
w’caken tho intellectual faculties, and took fatal eifects, 
frequently, before the age of ft ve-and- twenty. She 
pointed out to me four or ftve under-gardeners 
doing their Avork admiraldy: priming and clearing 
away dead Avood, ami ti’ansplanting cauliflowers, 
earthing-up celery, and sticking beans. They were 
all deranged in intellect, but true to their early 
training, and, to aH appearance, very happy to be at 
the old Avork. Some others Avere cutting and stacking 
Avood; and sei^eral Avere streAving gravel, sweeping 
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and clearing up.” The Laundry and Drying-voom 
is a very remarkable part of this establishment. 
On my expressing a wish to see it, my conductress 
took her gentle leave ; asking, just at the last, to see 
her portrait ; annexing her autograph to^it, and adding 
a few pleasant words relative to my cariying aAvay 
her form and features among the leaves of 
sketch-book; and then, with a ^beckon, handed me 
over to a younger religieiise whom she introduced as 
a compatrwte — as I had not long before asked if 
there had ever been Englisli Roman Catholics 
there. This new personage was a maiden of five- 
and-twenty years of age, a native of Dublin, whohad 
joined” five years previously; having lived the 
greater part of her youth in^ff Convent at Drogheda, 
shortly after the decease of li<?r mother, who liad sur- 
Aivcd her father only two months. He had been a 
Captain, she said, in the Roscommon Militia — and 
died when she was only nine years old. Her brother, 
Richard Fitzgerald Seix, had now only just quitted 
Tfiiiity College, Dublin; her mother^s uncle was a 
Colonel Hoisted, This young devotee, likewise, took me 
over a great deal of ground ; and there bc4iig upwards 
of thirty years^ diftcrenec in our ages, slic^trippcd 
along at a rate which put me through ray paces in 
quicker time than poor demure Sophie tried me with ; 
however, we got along socially enough, and I saw a 
great variety of highly interesting objects. The 
Drying-house, into which all the linen is carried 
from the Lavatory, is a large building, with thrjee 
• floors fitted uj^like the lofts at Yarmouth , — 18 which 
we are so largely indebted for that de licious relish. 
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the bloated herring. No stoves are in use here; 
not even in the dampest days of Autumn and Winter. 
The largest sheets and counterpanes aue thoroughly 
dried by the currents of cold air rushing through the 
louver-boarded wiiidowg. There arc stout frames of 
woodwork fixed transversely along the entire length 
Qj^the floors^ on the upper bars of which arc laid the 
heaviest linen; and^ the process of drying is ex- 
traordinarily rapid, — as it had needs be, considering 
what the -work of washing must be for 1,250 in- 
dividuals ! 

A certain number of the sisters superintend all this ; 
regulating the turns of the numerous washerwomen 
retained for the Hospital. Nothing can surpass the 
beauty of order, regularity, and discipline manifest in 
cvciy department of this extraordinary Institution. 
" Like to a little kingdom, it seems to be governed 
by a certain immutable and sapient law, whose domi- 
nant principle has provided a place for everybody, and 
keeps everybody in his or her proper place. Much as 
I like France and the French, I candidly admit they 
arc not so eminently clean, as a nation, as the majority 
of the Dutch or English ; but the Hospitals of 
France ^arc cxemplarily free from dirt, or any re- 
prehensible symptoms of untidiness; and this Hdpital 
du bon Sauveur is purity^itself illustrated. In the 
course of our long cu;puitous walk, I took occasion 
to ask Sister Anna Maria how she could think of 
taking the vows at the age of twenty-one, when it 
was next to impossible she could know her own mind, 
and eoAform her life in all integrity ajjd earnestness 
to the severities of a convent : — She appeared to me 
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sickly and very delicate; not good-looking, yet not 
altogether uninteresting in feature. She said her 
health was tolerably good ; that her early depriviitioii 
of Jmae comforts and protection threw her upon the 
guardianship of the Church ; that her disposition Iiad 
never leaned towards the world : she Vas of it, but 
had long since learned to look off it; that the same 
God whpse call she believed herself to have obeyeS 
in devoting herself to the life* in which I had here 
found her, would continue to grant her grace, and 
divert her thoughts from resting on objects or 
subjects calculated to disturb or weaken her resolu- 
tions. The vows are for three years, renewable at the 
close of that period; but nothing should induce her 
to discard them, come what might in " that great snare 
the world,^^ to suggest sudh. renunciation : that the 
discipline of the Sisterhood imposed no penance or 
special abstinence : but they regarded, of course, the 
customary fasts' of the Church ; nevertheless^ the 
weakly among the Sisters were not allowed even to 
observe these. She admitted she was not strong in 
constitution, and that the, Supdrieure would not 
allow her to fast on any occasion whatever, though 
she had expressed a wish to do so : that, in jjoint of 
fact, they one and all had too much active occupation 
and work, to allow them to practise any such 
austerities. The Sisters live jit a well-supplied table : 
soup, fish, roast, boiled, and stewed meats are served 
in the Refectory every day in ample supply ; with 
Bordeaux wine of second and ^hird quality, and 
plenty of sound full-bodied cider, which presently I 
was to have an opportunity of tasting. They take a 
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very liglit refreshment, a cup of ‘coffee or tea, at 
rising; breakfast much after bur own fashion, at 
eiglit ; and take a full meal at eleven, which, in fact, 
is a dinner ; hut there is a collation at three o^clock, 
when bread and soup arc sei*vfed, with such fruits as 
are. in season, and sujlplied abundantly from their 
own gardens : and at six they all sup, at as ample a 
literal, almost, as tliey sate down to at eleven. 

There seems to li^ no lack of creature comforts, 
according to this order of things. Anna Mai’ia said 
she had many ac(|uahitances among the ladies .and 
young girls of the noliility and gentry resident, to 
the number oi‘ thrc?c hundred and upwards, in the 
great wing of tlie nmin building; and now and then 
paid sc^voral clays^ visit to them, and to other families 
of high jH'sixx'tability without the walls. There are 
six close carriages and eight horses kept for the 
Sisters, and for the upper-class of insane patients ; and 
tlicy^all take airings and excursions by turns. There 
are several acres of good pasture and bleachiiig- 
grounds attached to the premises ; and twelve 
cows are (‘onstantly kept for the dairy, independ- 
ently of {gapplics of milk and cream from the 
neighbourhood. 

1 hafe mentioned the cider, however. The whole 
of this beverage is made on the premises, in a press 
of great power, from the tanks of which it is pumped 
into nan*ow wooden conduits, or shoots, leading into 
the reservoir. This reservoir is a large massive 
stone building, detached from the presses by an in- 
terval of about six-feet, and comprises two enormous 
chambers, the granite walls of whiefe are a yard in 
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thickness, and surmounted by a coved roof in which 
is a man-hole/^ covered with a slab, for the purpose 
of enabling the masons to enter at any time for 
repairs, or of sounding the depth of the lupior 
remaining in the reserv oir. 

Very fortunately for my fibject, a ^liscovcry had . 
been made towards the end of Jiilj", which required 
that all the cider still remaining in one of tlrc's? 
chambers should be drawn off into pipes, to enable 
the bricklayers to take down part of the roof, which, 
from some defect in the (jcmeiit (arisiiig possibly 
from the action of oxalic acid), had begun to siidc 
downward. 

Hence, on iny arrival, the vast retort was dry; the 
robinct, or ta]), liad b(‘cu removed from the extremity 
where it opened into the hal^ of entrance, or vestiinde, 
together with the ponderous mass oi iron panel and 
its ten huge riv(*ts, in wliich the said tap was inserted. 
The orifice tliiis left was large enough to enable me to 
creep throiigli ; which, after taking off my coat, and 
giving it into tlie liauds of my coiidiic tress and a 
servant who had come to draw the cider from the 
second reservoir, I immediately did ; to the great 
astonishment and delight of the two beholders. I 
thought of Bedzoni in the Pyramids ! I found myself 
in an apartment thirty-two feet long, eighteen wide, 
and eighteen in height, jTaved with granite, and ex- 
hibiting all the strength and*soli(lity of a casemate 
rather than of a tank for liquor. The great Tiiii of 
the. Heidelberg measures, I believe, thirty feet in 
length, and twenty in depth, dint it is made of 
wood, and it# inside measure cannot, in. 'this ca^e, 
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exceed twenty-eight in length, and eighteen in 
height. It is twelve feet, wide in its extreme diameter. 
It is stated to contain 800 hogsheads of wine, but some 
accounts mention 283,200 bottles. Allowing a pint 
and a half to each bottle, and fifty-four gallons to the 
hogshead, thtf latter estimate would make a total of 
983 hogsheads. This is too' large a quantity for the 
33fi[ensioiis of the Tun which I saw in 1849. I con- 
ceive 800 is the corredt figure. Each of the two mighty 
reservoirs above mentioned, contains 190,000 French 
litres, which amount to somewhat more than *878 
hogsheads ; and a dozen youths might be taught to 
swim in this Peerless Pool of apple juice ! 

I noticed seven irpn bars extending like ^^tics” 
from side to side, at about eight feet from tlic dome 
of this stone chamber^ «and the same number ajb 
about six feet from the level of the pavement ; but 
I surmise these have nothing to do with the security 
of the building : they arc, in all probability, to enable 
workmen to lay boards on, when entering at any 
time for repairs, or to remove the deposits of feculent 
matter from the bottom. These vast depots are 
insignificant in comparison with those at great* 
public works — ^with the vats, for instance, standing 
like cas&es at Whitbread^s or Barclay's breweries — 
but, for an establishment of twelve hundred and fifty 
consumers, the two reservoirs I saw on this occasion 
are a handsome provision, giving to each person 
ifpwards of a pint and a half daily, throughout the 
year, and reserving more than ninety-six pipes in 
store. 

On my reappearance, heel’s forcmoslj through the 
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narrow aperture, and after a shake or two to get rid 
of lime and rubble dust, I tasted the cider drawn 
from the vast bulk supplying the "robinet” in 
action. As I expected, there was considerable 
"body^^ in it; but, though disciplined by six years^ 
residence in Somerset and Devon, I thought the 
rougliness excessive. The nun said those who were ^ 
fond of cider liked this kind very much, and found 
very wholesome. Things swcel to taste prove in 
digestion sour,^^ only too often ; and I dare say the 
fair tApster was right. 

' There was much to engross the thought and 
touch the heart at this seat of Christian sympathies 
and faithful perseverance in well-doing. The life 
spent by tliese toiling daughters of the Church is 
not that of the lazy drones, that in olden time 
embroidered petticoats for images, worked samplers, 
and stuffed pincushions, or made (as many cloistered 
devotees still make) artificial flowers to adorn the 
foolish face of vanity. On the contrary, their pro- 
gress through existence is ti^ccd by many a living 
memorial and monument of their substantial useful- 
ness, and knows not the bitter consciousnesf^ of under- 
valued religious privileges, or the stern upbraidings of 
a memory continually reminded of neglected oppor- 
tunities of doing good. Monastic or conventual life, 
in general, is a dreamy condition of living, in which 
nothing, hardly, is done or suffered, to distinguish one 
day from another ; and ill do those anchorites husband 
the great deposit of their Lord — failing, as they do fail, 
to occupy till He shall come, — whose career is but a' 
series of unprofitable lucubrations, and, in respect of 

p 
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all sodal Tisefiilness^ a mere Jblank. All, however, that 
these right-minded women reposite, from day to day, 
in the sacred treasure of .the past, tells fo their honour 
and eventual happiness. Many of them haye endowed 
the Hospital with ^ their worldly possessions; 
many bestow upon its annual revenue their entire 
income. But this is not aU : Living, as they do, to 
lessen the hideous amount of physical and moral 
evil — ^voluntarily exerting their minds and bodies for 
the alleviation of suffering in every shape, and with 
unpaid toil sharing the most arduous and revolting 
offices of the chambers of sickness and death — ^their 
course in this world seems ordered from above, to 
exemplify the active duties of Cliristianity ; and to 
Him alone who knows their works, and their labours, 
and their patience, th6y look for countenance, ap- 
proval, and reward ; for their praise is not of men, but 
of God. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CAEN. 

There is a village at less than two miles^ distance 
from tlic centre of Caen, bearing the singular name 
of Maladrcrie^— a term signifying the Lepers^ 
Hospital ; this suburb having, in remote times, been 
the site of a House of Refuge for persons afflicted 
witli that most dreadful malady* the leprosy. The 
prevalence of this now almofft* unknown disease, in 
France, just at the close of the* second Crusade, gave 
rise to several such isolated retreats for sickness and 
misery. Henry II. founded one in this quarter 
ill the year 1160, when the disease was raging, and, 
with reference to the beauty of the situation, gave 
it tlTe name of Beaulieu. It stood in utter solitude 
for some time after its establishment ; but, at length, 
houses began to make their appearance in flic imme- 
diate vicinity, and, by degrees, a village was fotrned, 
which was designated Maladueiue ; the interest 
attaehing to which was sucli as to awaken general 
benevolence among the whole o^ tlic rich landowners 
of Calvados, and so many of the towns])cople of 
Caen, as possessed means of furthering the charitable 
objects of the royal founder. Mai^ of the smaller 
hospitals or infi^aries that had existed previously to 
the erection of the House at Beaulieu were closed 

p 2 
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at the completion of the new establishment^ and 
their revenues added to its endofinnent. Among 
these was a hospital founded by the .Conqueror, in 
compliance with the conditions intb which he had 
entered with the Pope, when suing at Rome for 
the ratification of his marriage with the Princess 
Matilda, daughter of Baldwin, Count of Flanders. 
She was of so near affinity to Duke William as to 
render a dispensation from the Holy Sec a matter of 
course; but her Norman suitor, not being disposed to 
encounter the delays of such remote negotfeition, 
took her to wife, a.d. 1053, without obtaining the 
Pontiff ^s fiat, and the result was that they were both 
excommunicated. A part of the penance enjoined 
by Rome was the foundation of a certain number of 
monasteries and hospitals ; and this gave existence 
to the two Abbeys of the Holy Trinity and of St. 
Stephen, already mentioned, and of four hospitals, 
one of which stood at no great distance from the 
present prison at Maladrerie. There were patients 
in the Lepers^ Hospital in the year 1593 ; but the 
numbers grew less and less in the course of the cen- 
tury folk wing, till at length, in 1696, all its revenues, 
conjointly with those of other public institutions of 
the same description, were transferred to the trustees 
for managing the Hdtpl Dieu, at Caen; and the 
forsaken premises were eventually converted into a 
prison for the special incarceration of vagrants and 
malefactors, where, as in a house of correction, 
these oflFcnders^ underwent their sentence to hard 
labour. It had not long been the domicile of these, 
when the Government decided on making still 
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fiirther use of the building, in sending to it all the 
lunatics who, up to that date (1784), had been con- 
fined in another dcpdt, called La Tour Chastimoine, 
one of the most horrible dens into which human 
beings could be cast, and the.^eliveranc^e from which 
into tfie prison yards and cMls of Beaulieu, was to 
those poor wretches tantamount to a joyOus emancipa- 
tion: — even their free and unrestrained intercourse 
with the lunatics being a sober certainty of waking 
bliss,” compared with the society of rats, bats, toads, 
and spiders of the old Tour aux Fous. 

This extraordinary condition of things continued 
throughout the whole period of the great Revo- 
lution, and was only altered in the third year of the 
Restoration of Louis XVIII.,* when measures were 
adopted under that benevolent monarches auspices 
for the entire abrogation of a system so abhorrent 
from all common sense and propriety : a reform 
which led to the removal of all the lunatics to the 
Hopital du Bon Sauveur, described in the last chap- 
tep; and the enormous establishment at Beaulieu, 
twice as large as our Millbank Penitentiary, without 
a particle of its excessive ugliness (for ii; is a very 
handsome range of buddings), became from t]^e year 
1820 a Central House of Detention, for male pri- 
soners, for the departmei^Js of Eure, Calvados, and 
La Manche. It is an immense quadrilateral edifice, 
more nearly resembling a palace than a prison, and 
one of the best regulated gaols in the empire. Just 
before I arrived at the entry ga^s of Beaulieu, I 
noticed the little Chapel of Nombril-Dieu — a relic of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is but fifty 
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feet in lengthy and now forms a stable and bam^ in 
the occupation of a ^ocer, whose shop is exactly 
&cing to it, on the other side of the one long 
straight street forming the village of Maladrerie. It 
must have bqpn a very*pretty little sanctuary ^n the 
days of Louis VI. and Pliilip II., and derived its 
»name, probably, from a fanciful appropriation of the 
7th and 8th verses pf the third chapter of Proverbs. 
But it was a melancholy spectacle, at the present 
hour, to see the Western half of the consecrated 
building filled with straw and hay, and unthrashed 
oats; and the Eastern end occupied by a solitary 
horse in exceedingly low spirits, as seemed to me, 
judging by the dccxi'feigh he heaved as I sat down to 
make a drawing of the interior; but whether this 
was from uneasiness at the idea of my immortalizing 
his pitiable leanness, or from the tantalizing spectacle 
of so vast a heap of unapproachable provender, I 
could not, of course, divine ; but, if then the crea- 
ture first had found a tongue, he would probably 
have spoken to me in the words of Titania^s sweet- 
heart : I could munch your good dry oats : methinks 
I have a gyeat desire to a bottle of hay.^^ 

At the back of the prison are the corn-fields, ex- 
tending over a wide tract of arable land, beneath 
which, at about the depth of fifty feet, are the sub- 
terranean quarries from ^which is hewn the univer- 
sally renowned Caen stone. This invaluable material 
was one of the first products of Normandy trans- 
mitted, after the ^onquest, to our country, and ^ 
been immortalized in the walls o| Westminster 
Abbey, of the Tower of London, and many another 
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majestic pile, from that period to the present date. 
The French say Battle Abbey was built with it: 
the chapel alt^r of which stood on the spot where the 
body of Harold was found among heaps of the slain. 

The openings into these celebrated quarries are 
distinguishable at a great distance, alSng the level 
plain, by the large wheels, about sixty feet in cir- 
cumference, placed at the pits^ mouths, and sur- 
rounded by large and small irregularly shaped blocks 
of stone, which are tlirown up from below whqn the 
shafts are first sunk. These wheels are armed with 
pieces of wood — like half a broomstick, about a foot 
long — at intervals of a foot throughout their circle, 
projecting in a horizontal direction, so as to enable 
a man [to cling to the tire, ajid, by placing his feet 
upon them, to set the wheeFin motion, on the prin- 
ciple of the squirrel in a cage, or the old turnspit 
dogs^ work. Indeed, the men so employed* are said 
faire le chien. According to the weight of the block 
of stone that is to be brought up, two, tlnree, four, 
or# five men help at the wheel, the oaken axis of 
which passes over the pit\ mouth at a height of 
about ten feet, on to a strong upright, corresponding 
with one on the outside of the wheel: and coiled 
around this axis (which is armed with flatted narrow 
rods of wrought iron) is a massive iron chain, the 
loose end of which, bearing^ a hook, descends the 
shaft, and is drawn along the subterranean gallery 
by the quarrymen, to the place where the detached 
block lies ready for raising. There it is passed round 
the latter, and, at a signal from ftelow, drawn along 
by the wheel-movement, over rollers ; and in an in- 
conceivably short space of time hoisted up, freed 
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from the chain, and transferred, over rollers, to the 
cart waiting, on the inclined plane at the pit^s mouth, 
to convey it to the place of its destination in Caen, 
or any other quarter, cither fin* local use or for exporta- 
tion. The work below is carried on by candle-light, 
and resembles in every respect the process adopted 
for tlie same purpose in our own country. During the 
hour and twenty minutes of my visit, I saw six very 
large blocks sent up to the surface. The gallery 
extended to a distance of fifty yards, and was very 
cool, while the temperature in the open air was at 85 
degrees. '!thc mouth of the pit was ten feet scjuare. 

Tlieifc were nine others visible from it. The spires 
of Caen rose very pleasingly in the distance ; and to 
the left stood the vast prison just described. Some 
of these quarries are n8w the property of an Enghsli 
gentleman. There are some openings far more 
picturesque on the banks of the Ome ; but I believe 
few of my readers/^re familiar with the objects here 
represented. 

The village of Maladrerie is agreeable in aspect. 
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and amply repays a visit. There is an immense 
school for boys, at the entrance from Caen, on the 
left hand, called the Diocesan or Episcopal College. 
Among other indications of smartness and taste, I 
noticed butcher’s shop where vases containing 
fuchsias, balsams, pinks, and several other flowers, 
wer& fancifully interspersed in front of certain joints^ 
of veal, ox-heads, etc., merging the man of the sham- 
bles in the floriculturist. I should never have sup- 
posed the expression of a calf’s countenance capable 
of the improvement imparted to it by a flowering 
geranium, the petals of which gave to every feature 
a festive and radiant animation ! But docs not the 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella, the Capo di Bove of the 
Augustan age,* warranf my Norman purveyor’s 
notion of adornments ? 

From Maladrcric to the ruins of the Abbey of 
Ardennes, is a short walk ; and I would most ear- 
nestly advise every tourist through Calvados to take 
it, again and again. It is only necessary to glance 
at«tlic bam still standing here, nine bays long, to 
fomi a conception of the wealth of these ancient 
monastic communities. It would form a ine church. 
It is divided by two rows of circular pillars and 
pointed arches, into a body and two aisles ; and the 
roof spans, without a brea^, the whole breadth of the 
building. Possessed of widqjy extended domains, 
and reaping the produce of hundreds of thousands of 
acres, the monks of the twelfth century were at no 
loss to fill this colossal grange, which resembles the 
storehouse of a province rather th\n a repository for 
See p. 89, note. 
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the Hiithrashed corn of a diminutive modem French 
form. 

The Chapel is a beautiful edifice immediately adjoin- 
ing to the farm premises — of the partly decorated and 
partly flamboyant styles ; the date of its consecration, 
1138 — seventeen years subsequently to the foimda- 
,tion of the Abbey. I made a careful drawing of this 
splendid pile. It can hardly be called a ruin ; but it 
is treated as such. I saw a hundred wagon-loads of 
straw in it, and a vast quantity of bean haulm. The 
efiect of such a spectacle was horrifying : an abomina- 
tion of desolation. It was just as if all the tenants 
holding estates under King^s College, Cambridge, 
should have carted iiito that University's streets the 
mangel-wurzel, Swede tiimips, and beans, taken up 
last year, and deposited the entire crop in the chapel 
of that college. Possibly, the Master of Trinity 
College tlionght as 1 did when he used to pass his 
afternoons here : for I heard of his frequent visits to 
Ardennes. The cellarage is immense. The culinary 
offices alone engrossed half an acre. The walls en- 
closing the vast garden are covered at this day with the 
finest fmiti- in Normandy. What luxurious palates! 
what ?jiccly diserminating tastes! what keen relish 
and delicate appreciation of all that was prime and 
juicy, rich and ruddy — ficpm the fatted haunch to 
the vermil and velvety; peach — ^these cowled epicures 
must have possessed,, when the refectory of Ardennes 
reeked with the smoking viands and lamprey stews, 
^ the larded capon^ and mulled Burgundy, of a jottr 
repii.^ / Their manors and their bams, |;heir tanks and 
Th^* preserves, their kitchens and their confection- 
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ariesy attested what they loved and how they lived ; 
Rnd aldermen, in tlie days of the most lavish and 
perilous exee^es of civic banqueting, must have been 
abstemious dietists compared with those round, fat, 
oily men of God, who sang paasscs in J;he Cliapel of 
Ardennes. 

On the pavements of that hallowed fane rang the, 
steel-armed lieels, probably, of Richard Occur de Lion 
and John Lackland ! Who cannot picture those 
mail-clad brothers of the twelfth century sitting as 
pam^^ered guests before a boar’s head or an ortolan- 
pasty, after genuflexions before the j)ix, and grave 
words from the confessional ! 

From chapel to hall, from vespers to supper, was 
but a step in those days, as in? our own ; and in these 
reminiscences of the middle • ages, .notliing is 'more 
striking than the proofs of that forecast and saga- 
ciousiiess with which tlie priestly and only learned 
men of that time provided not only for the service 
of the temple, but of the table ; as if, in their con- 
stiuction of the text, ^^a merry heart” could only 
exist through a continual feast.” 

Charles VII. was lodged here during 4;he siege of 
Caen, in the year 1450, and went forth fipm the 
abbey in great pride, pomx>, and circumstance, on the 
6th of July in that year, tp make his triumphal entry 
into the town. This monarct was remarkably fond 
of gardening — an innocent taste altogether dissoii^nt 
from the temper of those distracting times ; and we 
may well imagine what a delightful retirement from 
the turmoil of war he must have found within the 
precincts of Sirdebnes, where fruits, plants, flowers. 
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and all the attractiveness of tastefiil and scientific 
horticulture, must have spread before his eyes the 
most delectable plaisances and parterres that France 
could exhibit in that age. 

My next visit was m^de to the Abbey of the Holy 
Trinity, otherwise called the Abbaye aux Dames^ of 
.which I have already made passing mention, as the 
religious house founded by Matilda, wife of William 
che Conqueror, at the same period when he founded 
the Abbaye aux Hommes; and owing to the self- 
same constraining obligations. No vestiges of the 
original edifice remain ; but the church has, happily, 
been preserved, and forms a distinguishing feature. 
Our countrymen arc little aware how richly this 
abbey was endowed with estates in England. It was 
the resort of the first ladies of the kingdom ; and at 
the head of the sisterhood stood the name of Cicelie, 
the eldest daughter of the foundress ; and, in compli- 
ment to his sister, wliom he found here presiding as 
Lady Abbess, on his return from the Crusade in 1100, 
Robert presented to the abbey church the great 
standard of the Saracens, taken by him at the battle 
of Askalon.' The abbesses, and five or six of the eighty 
nuns, \xere accustomed to pay visits to England, and 
go over the farms on the several estates belonging to 
their House. However, thq^c rich territories were sur- 
rendered at that period of general restitution which 
freed our country from all such foreign liens and 
posscssorships ; and the monastery subsisted on reve- 
nues derived from French lands, through nearly three 
centuries, tiU its fifial overthrow in 1789. After that 
period, the premises were appropriatect by successive 
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governments to various purposes connected, more or 
less, with the town of Caen ; till at length, in the year 
1823, when .Louis XVIII. was on the throne, a 
decree of state transfeiTed to this site the whole of 
the inmates of the Hotel Dieu, or great city hospital, 
which had existed for 600 years ; and from that date 
the practically Christian piety of the Augustine Nuns, 
forty in number, began to tend the sick, and watcB 
over the infirm and wretched, ^thin those precincts 
where, in the day of abuse, superstition, and pompous 
bigbtry, the titled dames of France, " the madams not 
usM to toil,^^ professing to be not of this world, and, 
accordingly, doing nothing in it, had formerly saun- 
tered away their existence, encumbering the ground ; 

No occupation ! All men idle I all ! 

And women, too.** 

Here, accordingly, I found the lame, the halt, and 
the blind — 200 in all — and walked all over this 
spacious lazar-house, " wherein w ere laid numbers of 
aU discasM.” The principal ward on the first floor is 
eighty feet long, eighteen feet high, and thirty-six 
wide, having twenty-eighlf beds. The A^ndows look 
out on tlie grounds formerly cultivated as the gardens 
of the old monastery, now well turfed with grass, and 
planted with trees, under^shade of which the patients 
sit in great comfort during the summer months. 
There must be considerable decay in the woodwork of 
the ceiling — for I saw five huge oak posts propping it 
up — on the side next the windows. 

The religieuse (of the order ol^ St. Augustin) who 
conducted ml, was attired in a very remarkable dress. 
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composed of flannel and white calico, with a black 
hood and black hose j and at her girdle w ere three 
large steel rings, carrying upwards of ^. l^undred keys. 
She took me into the kitchens, and pointed out the 
caldrons of pottage specially prepared for the sick. 
But the most Striking object that met my eyes at this 
visit, was a group of two handsome columns in the 
hall passage, at the foot of the main staircase (a 
splendid flight of steps), which had been hewn out of 
one entire block from the quarries of Alleinagne, 
about two miles distant from Caen. The highest 
European monoliths I have ever seen arc in Geimany; 
but these two pillars arc a most extraordinary pro- 
duction; whether we » consider tlic dimensions of the 
block of stone, or the skill which wronglit Avith 
such perfection as to cotn])lete two elegant shafts, 
plinths, and capitals, without flaw or defect of any 
kind. . 

Leaving the Hospital, I entered the Church. The 
portals are still in a state of dihapidation, and boarded 
up. The simple majesty of the architcctim', of the 
nave is degraded, by a qi^antity of rubbish, meant for 
oniameiit; ^aiidthc clipping and mutilations, and the 
derogatory and shabby fittings, on every side, arc 
gi’icvous to behold. The choir is fenced oil* by a j)ar- 
tition, througli Avliich no one is admitted. A green 
curtain is stretched along ; the upper part of which my 
guide pulled a few inches aside, with some di'grce of 
force, to show me the stalls occupied by the religious 
sistera of the Hotel Dicii, wdien at their devotions ; 
and to enable my' eyes to glance on the plain and 
simple tomb of the Koval Foundress. ' 
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This is now the greatest treasure prcsciwed from 
amidst all the disasters^ 
sieges, spoliations, rapine, 
and revolutions that have be- 
fallen Caen. The bones of 
Matilda, Queen of England, ' 
ndfe of the Conqueror, were 
duly cared for when danger 
drew nigh ; and the precious 
dci)osit rests at length in 
security and peace. The present tomb is actually the 
fourth that has l)cen erected over the grave of one wdio 
appears, from every record that lias reached our day, to 
have won golden opinions fro^i all sorts of people,” 
and borne her faculties and ^dignity in a spirit well 
becoming tlie pre-eminent position of greatness among 
sccptcred monarchs to which she eventually found her- 
self exalted. Her decease occurred on the 2nd of 
November, 1083; and over her grave in the choir was 
raised a costly monument, bearing an inscription in the 
wjctchcd Latin versification of that period, a translation 
of which I have here annexed. The bi'utal Calvinist 
mob that ravaged Caen in <o62, destroyed the tomb, 
and threw the bones (found in the sarcophagus) to 
right and left in the vault. The Abbess, Ijjfdy Ann 
dc Montmorency, succeeded in collecting them, and 
caused them to be again *encloscd in the coffin from 
which they had been barbarously removed. No monu- 
ment, however, was raised above the stone which 
scaled the vault, till, in 1708, Gabriella Francesca de 
Eroulay dc Tesse caused a mausol^an structure to be 
built, wliich fvas found perfect by the lievolutionary 
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rabble in 1793, who, as was to be expected, ovcrtlirew 
it, but did not disturb the remains beneath. At 
length, in the year 1819, Count de Montlivault, Pre- 
fect of Calvados, having duly ascertained the fact of 
the royal dust being still secure in its receptacle, 
caused the ptesent tom*b to be erected, on the top of 
which is placed a portion of the black marble found 
entire after the outrage of 1793, and on the border 
and centre of which written, in early Norman cha- 
racter, the Latin epitaph above mentioned, trans- 
latable as follows : 

*^This monument, worthy of the tomb it adonis, 
was raised above the mortal remains of Matilda — as 
illustrious in her virtues as in the honours of her 
royal race. Her fatlici; was Duke of Plandcrs ; her 
mother, Adda, was daughter of llobert. King of Fran- 
conia ; and slic was sister of Henry, who also attained 
to a royal throne ; and she became the consort of the 
most puissant King William. 

" Sue w’as the foundress of the religious House 
adjoining, and also of this Temple, endowed, as tli^y 
were, through her inHuciicc, with iiumcTous fair 
estates, an^ adorned wi«/h maii^ a distinguishing 
honour. 

In lier. Poverty found its comforter. Religion a 
devout adherent ; and her wealth was distributed in 
such wise that she herself was content to sufler hard- 
ness, that the needy might abound in the riches of 
her bounty. 

"At length she sought the companionship pro- 
mised by everlastiig life, on the 2nd day of Novem- 
ber, 1083.'^ 
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On the right side of the tomb (North) is a Latin 
iiiscrij)tiou, wliich refei’s to the pious aet above men- 
tioned of Anne de Montmorency, Lady Abbess, who, 
after the Calv*inists^ sacrilegious profanation of the 
grave, had recovered the displaced skeleton : — 

‘^Tiik precious ashes of dueftn Matilda having been 
rescued from the hands of mad and raging heretics, and 
gathered into a linen cloth, were enclosed in a leaden 
coffer, and depositcnl Avithin this# tomb, left at that 
time level witli the pavement ; the ceremony being 
eondpeted Avithout any of the state that became the 
intcrmcjiit of royalty, but Avith all the reverence and 
mindful r(^gard due to the memory of the deceased.^^ 
(3n the left side (South) is a Latin inscription re- 
cording Lady dc Froulay^s erection of a monument 
in 1707, rendered thus : — 

A AioxuMKNT M'as oucc hcrc erected by tlie most 
illustrious and most truly devout Lady rTabriellc 
Francesca dc Froulay de Tesso, Abbess of this Monas- 
tery, by whose piety the very noble and magnificent 
altar, dedicated to the meniory of the nativity of 
Clnlst, Avas (jonsccratcd in the same year 1707.^^ 

At the foot of the tom^ is the following, in 
French : — 

^^Tiiis Tomb, containing the mortal remahis of 
the illustrious foundress of this Alibcy, having been 
thrown to the ground at a jferiod of populiir commo- 
tions, and altogctlicr removed, a«is, after many years' 
displacement, restored in the year 1 819, in fulfilment 
of the hopes and prayers of all the friends of Re- 
ligion, of anticpiarian science, and fjrt ; by order of 
Casimir, County de Bontlevault, Councillor of State, 

Q 
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and Prefect; and under the superintendence of 
Monsieur de VEchaude d’Onisy, Director, and of 
II. Romain, Architect. 

I have made a point of laying these inscriptions 
before iiiy readers, not only because they bear refer- 
ence to a parsonage \tho was tlie premiere dame of 
our kingdom of England, as well as the regal 
Duchess of Normandy, but because tlierc is reason 
to believe that our ‘ Society of Antiquaries arc almost 
the sole possessors of similar transcripts. The nuns 
rigidly deny admittance to tlie choir of 4]rinity 
Clmrch, and eouscqucntly to the tomb ; and it was 
only through the kindness of her Britannic Majci^ty^s 
Consul at C'aen, who had some time since induced a 
very intelligent nun to copy for him all fom*, that I 
possess th(' records liera printed. 

Previous to (putting the Abbey Church, 1 de- 
sccndc'd into the crypt, the stone roof of Avhich rests 
upon thirty-two pillars, that almost jostle each other 
from their immediate juxtaposition, which, it is to 
be presumcHl, was considered necessary, on acjcount of 
the soil above having given indi(;ations of siuliing. 
It is ill other rcspecliM* only remarkable as having 
been the burial-place of the ancient abbesses. 

Oil turning my face homewards, I steiipcd across 
the oj)cn ground lying to the South-West of this ma- 
jestic temple, to visit th6 adjoining parish church of 
St. (lilies. 1 had Ix^cn given to understand that this 
was one of the Interiors” of Normandy most con- 
genial to the Protestant taste ; and thougli it is com- 
paratively abaiK^oncd, and, milikc others, kept locked 
throughout the day, I determined oi^mot waiting till 
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Sunday, but on discovering the residence of the 
Sacristan, who kept the keys, and proceeding at once 
to my work of inspection. In my travels at home 
and abroad, I liavc entered hundreds, i)crliaps I 
might say thousands, of churches, large and small ; 
])ut 1 formed this opinion of the interior *of St. Gilles, 
that if it were in my mind and Y)owcr to erect a place 
of worship for any English village, wdiosc population 
would send into it every Sabbath-day three hundred 
occupiers of s(iats, this should be the model from 
which my Imilder should work. Without any excep- 
tion, it is the most liappily proportioned, and the 
most inviting in its general aspect, of all the rural 
liouses consecrated to God T (iver entered. TJie 
arches, springing from the cplumns of the nave, 
are j)errectly semicirciular, iliui, like the columns 
(which ought rather to be called clustered or com- 
pound pillars), arc massive, and exhibit, in diminutive? 
but beauteous proportions, the eharaet(?ristics of that 
delightful simplicity which distinguished the Early 
Norman style. This mive was the nucleus of the 
building. It formed, in the ipiddlc of the eleventh 
century, a chapel founded by tuc Conqueror ajul Guecn 
Matilda for solemnizing the funeral service on occa- 
sions of interment of the poor that resided in that 
(quarter. As the population, howevei*, of the district 
began to increase, additions were made to the elia])el, 
and it eventually became a parisli church. l^he 
choir was completed in the fifteenth century. Some 
idea may be formed of the primitive* aiid snug ap- 
pearance of this singularly pleasini^ intci ior, from 
the fact that the apex of the arch is only nine feet 
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ten inclics distant from the pavement, and that the 
clustered pillars aho^'c mentioned are only six feet 
seven inches in height, capitals included. I feel 
assured that any arcihitect desirous of erecting in our 
countiy siu^h a Sp(unmen-Norman-Chureh as should 
not only accommodate a rural popidation of one 
thousand souls (tlirce hundred of whom ought to 
he found in tin* house of God every Sunday), hut 
also transmit his name to ])osterity in the village 
where it niiglit stand (as a wise master-huilder fol- 
lowing the h(‘st of models), could not do better *than 
take a journey to Caen, and secure copies, ])lans, 
and working drawings from St. Gilles, before the 
^^restorations” at the adjoining Abbey Church shall 
be coni])! ('ted ; for (hori'es(*o refc'rcms) I am l)ut too 
sorry to say it is in .cOntem])lation to di'stroy this 
little g(‘m, diivr^tly the adjoining church shall be 
d(j(dar(Hl in a fit state to be opened for all the re- 
quirements of publit! worship. 

Tukuk is a very respectable gallery of old and 
modern paintings in one of the compartments of 
the Hotel de Vilh\, or Town- Hall. The “Marriage 
of St. (-atherine,” by Picao Vauucci, otherwise called 
P(jrugino, under whom l{a])hael studied for three 
years, is tlu^ eye of this collection. It is valued 
at an absurdly extravagant sum; for, say what 
(onnoiss(Mii's w ill of his light touches and high finish, 
and the peculiar gracefulness of his female forms 
(all which excellences arc manifest in this picture), 
his stiff, dry, and passionU'ss manner leaves the 
figures as forn^il in outline, and with as little 
relief from chiaro’sciu’o and any mass (jf trans- 
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parent sliaclo\Y in the background, as is porecj)til)le 
in the twelve court-cards ranged in a row, from any 
pack in the universe. 

I was inucli more interested in a half-length poi-trait 
of Charlotte Corday, taken on the day of lier arrest. 
Slie must have possessed a very pleasing eouiitonanee. 
The painting represents her pale and wan, with her 
eyes rather prominent and iiiHamed, under tlie eoin- 
bined effects of frenzy and weeping; habited in alight 
blue gown, of the fashion of the present day, as re- 
gards the waist and stomacher, but very low in front ; 
her head attired in a muslin cap, trimmed with a 
riband of the colour of her gown : a white muslin ker- 
chief around her neck and shoulders, (u’ossiug at the 
waist. Her hair, of beautiful auburn tint, hanging in 
long tresses over her left shoulder. It is a far more 
pleasing portrait than Beatrice Cenei’s by Cuido, 
thougli, as may be sup])oscd, inferior in execution. 

Not far from it, liigh in air, hung a full-length 
portrait of a large j)ortl y man, every inch a king,^^ 
anj. said to be the likeness of William the Coiujiieror; 
but no more like the niajesjiy of buried Normandy 
than I to Hercules. It is scy thorough- pacc^j I a Henry 
Ylll. of England, that one would irnagiiie some 
duplicate portrait of that ^Mjlulf^^ soverciign had 
been presented to the town of Caen, and named 
di nuom. The costume is an accurate representation 
of that worn in England towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century, — ^trunk-hose, slasluid doublet and 
sleeves, plaited shirt-front, gaufre ruff, etc. ; and, to 
strengthen the verisimilitude, the tegs arc straddling 
as wide as, Without immediate jicril of a back- 
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ward fall, it would he possible for man to extend 
them. 

Above the cr©wn and bloated countenance of this 
presentment of royalty, arc two heraldic shields, — 
one exhibiting three, the other two, lions proper, — 
which purport to be the arms of England and 
Normandy, respectively ; and under the first one 
the three capitals, D. O. II. IVEy conjecture would 
crave the last of these letters for Henricus. How- 
ever, gild it with the happiest terras we may, the 
limning in ciucstion is so widely different from the 
costumes of the Bayeux tapestry, and the Tudor 
guise so glaringly conspicuous, without a shred of 
rcserablaruje to tha Ducal son of Arlotta, that it 
would be absurd to .look upon it otlierwisc than 
on a j)lcasant fiction, ^ and smile, like the Dane, as 
we walk away, saying, ^^Is it the King?^^ 

Tlierc is another very large portrait at the entrance 
of th(j gallery, designated as that of the Con([ucror, 
which, though far too crimson-gilt and errained for 
'^Thc Iron Dukc^’ of his day, and more like a 
theatrical autocrat than "a King ready to the battle 
that shoul|l found an empire, has, at any rate, the re- 
commendation of features jiortraycd from the still 
extant seals and coins of William I., however tawdrily 
the taste of the Ereuch artist has emblazoned them, 
while working \\\} the background into a heady fight 
which puiiiorts to be that of Hastings. 

As I walked onward from the Place Iloyalc into 
Rue St. Jean, I noticed the paviers laying down 
stone in the can’jage-way. The material they were 
handling appeared to be of a very fitLc colour— the 
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tint of madder— and heavier than granite. This 
beautiful hue docs not show itself when the block 
lies in situ , , unless during heavy rain, or when 
water has been thrown upon it, when it is imme- 
diately perceptible. It is taken up from tlie quarries 
of Feiigucrolles, a few miles Southward^of Caen, and 
resists the wear and tear of wheels better tliaii moor- 
stone. I brought to England some specimens, which 
Iiave been polished, and they rival porjdiyry. The 
Ijapidary said it was just as it* he had been handling 
a ja5pcr-stone. 

As I was turning the corner of the street in which 
I lived, I ran against this cap* The sensation of 
contact with this plaited and starched outwork, all 
** Up and down, carv’d liRc an apple tart,” 

may be ])erfcct]y understood by any one that has 
happened to become suddenly acquainted, not with a 
Caucliois dairyman’s daughter, but witli a cog-wheel, 
Avhich, the reader is assured, proves an ugly customer 
if *onc proceeds against it in spite of its teeth ! 
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ClfAPTER X. 

CORSKULLES AND BAYEUX. 

IlAViNf; decided on taking Corseullcs on my way to 
liayeux, which I liad included in excursions from 
hcad-([uartcrs, I availed myself of a glorious sunimer 
day to exchange^ for a while, streets for stuhl)les; and 
run up tlic country while the fields were yet alive Avitli 
labour, and the ploughs following close u])on the 
harvest wagons. In overy direction the yi(dd Avas 
abundant, and exceeded that of 18 17, Avhich I Avit- 
nessed in the Orlcannois and Touraiuc, and in the 
department of TEure. A large (quantity of land, 
lying North of Caen, is let at forty shillings the 
English acre ; and the demand for even inferior tracts 
of soil is much increased since the Belgian distilV^rs 
have begun to extract alcohol from colza instead 
of bect-rQot. This colfea or cole-seed, by-the-by, 
is turned to Avider and better account on the Conti- 
nent than among our groAvers of seeds. The oil it 
produces is in general use for table-lamps ; and to its 
lubricating and softening properties the upper-leather 
of French boots oavcs its Avell-knoAvn and most agree- 
able pliancy. The cattle, in their turn, thrive on the 
colza cake, as ours on the linseed ; besides eating Avith 
great relish the empty pods. The haulm is used for 
litter, the roots for fuel, and the ash& of the con- 
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sumcd stems are considered to be an excellent top- 
dressiu*;^. I saw immense heaps of this on tire, day 
and night. 

While on the subject of foreign husbandly, it is 
worth noticing the fact that^ in the heart of Tv'or- 
mandy, 1 saw, upon land of no very rich (piality, a 
heavy crop of wheat, grown upon a tract of six acres, 
that had not been mended for nearly as many 
years. The owner himself occupied it. He was not 
a needy man; but, being a breeder of sheep and a 
grower of fruit, he laid no great stress upon arable 
land, and cultivated his grain crop scicntijiquement. 
The science lay in the preservation of a width of well- 
tilled unsown intervals of three iect, marking out the 
corn 5 and in constant resort to spade labour, w hich, 
the wages l)(*ing low, had, ln*tJiis instance;, sii})orscded 
the customary (nnployment of horses and ploughs. 
The horse-hoe, spade, fork, and yJf'csser, turning up 
the clods to (;j’iiml)le, year alter y(;ar, under the 
action of w inter’s w ind, rain, and frost, had been fol- 
lowed 14) by supernal aids in .s])ring and summer; for 
Man having found laljour, hU Maker had contributed 
softening dews and balmy breezes, charged, as they 
must have been, with the treasures of nitrogen, and 
penetrating deeply the porous soil. Nothing but this 
winter and summer talknv, under the advantages of 
depth and eonstant lailvcrizatiou, and such aid from 
the stores of heaven, could, in tlui absence of all 
manure, account for the selfsame breadth of land 
yielding successive white crops in the abundance ap- 
parent in every part of it. 

I . dare say llie English tenantry w^ould laugh at the 
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bare mention of land yielding abundantly without 
manure : and the proprietor’s face would lengthen if 
he surmised his broad acres were held })j an occupier 
that never sent a tumbril of dung into the stubbles : 
but there is one party in the country who would be 
only too happy to see the system perpetuated : T mean 
the labourer, who, beitig sent on to the ploughed field 
to trench it Avith the spade, bury the exhausted top-soil, 
and bring the lowcr^ stratum of fresh soil to the sur- 
face, would throw all the foul and worn-out loam to 
the bottom, and bring clean, fresh, vegetative mould 
to the surface : the depth and quality of the active 
soil being hereby wonderfully imjwovcd ; and the 
number of hands cmidoyed being triple of the average 
amount of labour. An aid like this to ordinary 
tillage Avould reclaim the most un])romising pieces. 
But, in our variable climate, tlie process of cultiva- 
tion must necessarily be expeditious, and tAvo horses 
can do in one day the Avork of tAventy men. Hence 
the paramount obligation to use ploughs, and not 
spades; and to create, through the medium of nou- 
rishing agents, the prii^ciplcs of iieAV A^egetatiou : for, 
as Ave cannpt replace cve^ year as much as Ave remove 
from our fields, in the form of produce, and since Ave 
exhaust the finest soil by repeated cropping, Ave are 
bound to rc])lenish Avith fertilizing substance, and to 
bring into operation, by artificial applications, those 
acti\"c elements (hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, and nitro- 
gen) Avhich the Divine husl>andry above mentioned 
would employ, Avcrc large and little farms exclusively 
cultiA'ated on thor principle I have described. The 
theory is most truthful, and for that Veason I have 
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adverted to it; but the practice is impossible, not 
only in respect of the cost, but of the climate ; sind 
therefore the, healthful and refreshing ammoniacal 
aroma sent forth from a field well ploughed, har- 
rowed, and manured, in the most approved fashion, 
will be as acceptable to my critical* nostrils as 
ever. 

The farmers give a harvest supper to the men and 
women who have worked on tlic land, and jicrmit 
them to bring their children to the feast, which ter- 
mintitcs in song and dance; for tlic most part, I 
regret to add, on the Sunday next folloAving the 
entire clearance of the fields, and the gleaning. 

Assuredly the w omen earn all their share of such 
banquets; for these indefatigable, patient creatures 
bcai' the full burden and hcat^)f each successi\’e day, 
and in many an instance do, each of them, the work 
of two men. Some have a woarisonio yet liealtliy 
employment to fill, in watching the tethered cow's. I 
saw several tlius employed, in distinct allotments, on 
thp road-side, on my w^ay to Corseulles ; each carry- 
ing in her liand a stout heavy#bat, to drive firmly into 
the ground the ])eg to wdiich the rope tliat tied up the 
cow was lastencd. When the cow has eaten u[) her 
semicircular feed of green clover or lucerne, the old 
woman steps forward, drawls the peg, and provides 



another ; measuring very accnratc4% at a glance, the 
spot which gffie intends for the pivot of operations. 
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The appearance of the crop at the road-side at parting 
day, when the lowing herd winds slowly o^er the 
lea/’ is singular enough. 

It is soincwliat ]*cniarka])lc that, at a short distance 
from the Calvados coast of Normandy, there should 
be two villages, about eleven miles asunder, bearing 
tlni respecti\{i names of Douvnis and Kyes, which, 
Anglicized, may ccirtainly be called l)o\er and Rye. 
I)ouvr(‘s stands very ])rettily to the hift, between 
Caen and (k)rseullcs, and the road passes through it. 



The stccjde of the Church is of eminent beauty, 
and stands on a tower of exquisitely tasteful design. 
From the side of a sloping hill, not half a mile 
distant, seven such snircs are visible: the first of 
which is that of LangiTinc; and the landscapes 
would be all one could desire, were there but here 
and there an old windmill. I missed these much in 
Normandy. 

At Dodvres I alighted to look into file celebrated 
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Cliapcllc clc la Dolivrandc. The statue of the Virpjin 
Mary is still there; after many mishaps and miiiieii- 
lous escapes :£rom destruction. There was a conse- 
crated edifice on this site as early as the seventh 
century, whicli was destroyed in tlic ninth. Baldwin 
of llcviers, afterwards Count of DcwnVdre^ rebuilt 
it in the present form in the year lOilO. The style, 
therefore, is purely Norman. The Bisho|)s of Bay(ni\ 
vied with each other, during their successive oeeiipa- 
tions of that sec, in enriching this ehaj)el ; hut th(^ 
Cahinist liisurrcctionists, in 15()2, stripped the inte- 
rior of its de(!(u’atious and treasures ; and it was again 
pillaged in the great lievolution, when the statue of 
the Virgin, which had for so many ccutiirics been 
regardcfl with superstitious reyerenee, was displaced, 
and f(‘ll into th(‘. ])oss()ssion bta party who preserved 
it till the Itcstoration. ^J1ie signal repute enjoyed by 
this Ijttlc house of pniyer, originated in tln^ |)artiality 
of the sailors and seafaring men who uscmI to j)erform 
j)ilgrituag('s to it from the coasts even thirty mih^s 
distant; and such was the prestige attaching to it, 
that the anenent Bishops of IVivenx (Mitertul not into 
po.^sessiou of that see till thc^y had made a pilgrim- 
age to La 1 )elivrande. The Archbishops of Rouen 
used, also, to make a point of including it in their 
circuits, or visitations; and in August, 1173, Louis 
XI. sigmdized it by his’ royal juHisem^e — possibly 
to beseech the Madonna to rid him of .Ldward IV . 
and his army, who had just entered,th(? French ter- 
ritory through tin; ever-open gate of Calais ! The 
exterior is now in progress of nist^cu'ation, and the 
work is doncdivxll. The interior is about as vulgar 
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and commonplace a sample of corrupted taste as 
is to be seen in the country. Among the confes- 
sionals was one '^pour les Pelerins.” The walls 
and pillars were disfigured by about thirty trumpery 
framed and glazed prints, lithographs, and paint- 
ings, in the? usual ridiculous style, illustrative of 
esca2)cs and deliverances at sea. The entrance to 
the choir was so profusely supplied with these, as 
to remind me of flic screen at the Watei’ Colour 
Exhibition in Pall Mall East. While wc were changing 
horses, and setting down a passenger or two, I 
managed to make a sketch of the building, at the 
Western end in tlu' main street. 

On leaving Dover. (for is not Douvres the French 
for that name?) a delightful view is soon afterwards 
obtained of the hriglit. heavenly blue waters of the 
sea. The afternoon sunshine was resting on the 
elifis on this side of Havre, and shed blessed s^den- 
dour over the whole extent of that charming feature 
of the Seine. The refreshing breeze seemed to come 
straight from England, fraught w ith health, wealth, 
and liberty; and checij^ng the spirits with all the 
gladness a true liritoii ought to feel whose heart is 
in the right jdace, and open to such genial influences, 
llejoicing in this pure element, and in the rich ad- 
vantage of good exercise of thought, I entered Laii- 
grune, on the rivei* Maiiche — a very ancient village, 
adorned with one of the handsomest church spires 
in the country (the steeple of S. PeteFs of Caen on 
a reduced scale) : a hollow cone of compact and 
solid masonry, perforated wdtli cpiatrefoils, or, as the 
French term it, percc au jour; /. e., one may see 
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daylight through it on every side, by means of these 
decorative openings. This beautiful 
spire, lofty as it still is, was thirty 
feet higher before the year 1824, when 
the upper portion was struck by light- 
ning, and precipitated to the earth. • 

At length, after passing St. Au])in and 
Benieres, whose church is nearly as 
handsome as tliat of Douvres,* I found myself at 
Corscullcs. 

Tiiis village reminded me of Hcriic Bay before 
that marine hamlet liad begun to assert any preten- 
sions to notice as a ^ratcring-placc. 1 refer to a date 
as distant as thirty years siiief ; not but that Cor- 
scullcs has a Place quarree, or little scpiare, to boast 
of j which is not modern, c^Srtainly ; but the houses 
at the beach seem to heave Ijcen erected at random, 
without any attempt at style, or in execution of any 
given plan for symmetrical and i)leasiug arrange- 
ment. ^riie Cacnites run doAvn hither for a week, 
and locate themselves in these slender ^M)ungalows^^ 
for the sake of sca-batliing j a diversion of which 
the French in general seem, everywhere, very fond; 
and here, also, now and then, they succeed in pro- 
curing genuinely fresh oysters. As to th(j Calvados 
Rocks, I have already explained how it was I saw 
nothing of them ; but my readers null form a very 
accurate notion of tliis cb’cadcu* reef from the faithful 
delineation already given. The llochcrs dc Cancale 
are quite in another direction. Th(iy lie in the dis- 
trict of St. Malo and Mont St. ^iichcl, Granville, 
and the reefs^situate to the Southward of Jersey. 
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Respecting the oysters from Corseullcs, six mijlioii 
dozens of wliicli arc consumed every year in Paris^ 
I learned a particular fact, which, ])rol)a])ly, will seem 
as strange to tlic reader as it did to myself. The 
French purveyors act upon tlic peculiar notion tliat 
unless oystcis, after heing brought up from their 
stony beds, he kc^pt in reservoirs till they have 
' acciuircd the faculty of thriving witliout water, they 
cannot be worth eaciiig. Accordingly, the packers 
(as we call our oyster merchants at Milton and ('ol- 
chestei*), who employ the dredging-boats of Cor- 
seulles to bring liome oysters from Granville, Can- 
eale, and that locality, in general, construct what are 
called parcSi or lamhhcds^ about iifty yards square 
and four fei't de(‘p ; into which, by means of channels 
eonstruct(ul spcajially for the purpose, fli(‘y conduct 
tlie sea-water, — ami into these tliey cast the oysters 
directly the boats have lauded their catch of tlie 
iish ; and here they are strewed. At eveiy tide the 
swi-wat('r is chaugc'd ; and, by means of sluice-gates, 
they can regulate the deptli of watc^r in which the 
oyst(*rs are to lie. ’'.rhev spread out the (hq)osit with 
long poles and rakc's ; keeping an a(x*urate level, and 
every three days lessening tlie depth of watm*, till, 
at length, the oysters arc left without a drop. They 
call this educatimj them for Paris ! and maintain 
that, Avitliout being thus gradually trained to live 
without water, the oySters w^ould soon die, and be 
utterly unmarketable. Whereas, by being a(!cus- 
tomed, day after day, to dispeuscj with their native- 
element, they gij>^v so independent as to endure 
many days’ confinement, and total (Vjprivation of 
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either fresh or salt water: and at this crisis they 
leave their " Pensionnat for the Capital ! 

Now, I believe this is a process adopted solely by 
the French. For upwards of twelve years I lived 
within two miles of Milton Quay, from whence, as 
from Colchester also, London imports *lier tens of 
millions of dozens of oysters; and never, since the 
year 1810, when I first set foot in Milton, have I 
heard of such a system of education : but, wish- 
ing to report from authority, I wrote, soon after my 
rcturfi to England from Normandy, to inquire of 
the principal agents at Milton, whether such a prac- 
tice was ever resorted to in the Kentish depot. My 
informant replied that he had made careful inquiry, 
and could not hear of anything even approaching 
the plan. He had consulted one veteran dredger- 
man, who had been engaged in the trade for forty 
years, and another who is off Jersey and its neigli- 
bourhood for six months in every year, purchasing 
brood to lay in the Milton grouiids,^^ where they lie 
from, six to eighteen months, and then are caught 
up and sent direct to Lomhn market, lie also 
addressed imiuiries to the foreman of the primdpal 
grounds (Alston’s), and received the same answer. 
They had heard tliat such a thing was done m some 
places abroad. These Miltoniaus were of opinion 
that an oyster ceases to retain any excellence of 
flavour after it has been taken from its native wateY 
and left for two days exposed to air; but ''deposed 
to the fact of many oysters having been packed in 
exliausted receivers — in metal case#, hermetically 
sealed — and sciift to India, where, upon the enclosing 


11 
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vessel being opened, they were found as delicious as 
if they had been brought from their beds only two 
days previous. 

I know not what * mysterious sea-change these 
Norman testacea suffer at Corseulles; but I can 
vouch for a* right merrie conceite,” played off in 
London and its environs by victuallers at their wits^ 
end, when the demand for oysters exceeds, infinitely 
the supply indispensable on every bespeak of codfish 
or steak. On such occasions, that particular trans- 
formation takes place among cockles and muscles, 
which Benedick^ says he ^11 not be sworn Love 
might not work in his form and features : both these 
bivalves being then* cooked up (after being cut into 
dice, and slightly flavoured with a little anchovy 
brine and mace) into first-rate oyster sauce, and 
devoutly eaten by such of the million who arc least 
accpiainted with the seasons when the real Simon 
Pure comes to market, and who are willing to credit 
the waiter^s remark — ^that ^^Heisters has not been 
quite so prime lately as they vas : vich is unfortunate ; 
cos we prides oursels on our sauces — as they well 
may, where nothing is but what is not” on their 
customers^ plates ; and yet all is quite serene.” 1 
happen to reside on that favoured spot, on the banks 
of the Exc, which is exactly opposite to the pic- 
turesque station of Star Cross, between Powderham 
Castle and Mamheaxl ; and I have been duly enlight- 
ened and initiated into this interesting little mystere 
de cuisine, which was elicited in explanation of the 
fact of one hundred pounds being paid in the eight 
SuAKSPERE — “ Much ado about Nothi]^.*’ Act 2, sc. 3. 
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months with an R” for carriage, from this neigh- 
bourhood to Billingsgate, of muscles and cockles sent 
to supply L<m4on with oyster sauce ! Tliese ingenious 
conversions and happy illusions are of universal 
occurrence : ^ 

“ hlc eat, 

Eat Ulubris ** 

The French cut up halibut into j>6rt{ons de turbot ; 
make soles out of flounders, whitings out of codlings, 
and smelts out of gudgeons. The man who can 
decide, off-hand, on every occasion, what meat he 
eats in the plat masqud of France, must he gifted 
with intuitive powers which entitle him to notice 
and advancement in life. The pblice have effectually 
kept horscflesli out of the laiyler, since 1813; tliough 
there may he worse fibre that! that to deal with, in 
the long run, at home and abroad ; — but whosoever 
believes that biftek is always cut from the ox, or 
the fricandeau de veau invariably composed of calf, 
cherishes a single-minded general, honest thought,^' 
of vhich it would be cruel to disabuse him, because 
in it he may luxuriate, live, ^nd thrive— tliough in 
the antipodes to genuineness and reality. 

Finding nothing to induce me to prolong my 
stay at Corseullcs, I booked myself for a place in 
the Mail to Bayeux. The Imperial Mail and its 
Guard or Driver, and the Inij at which I was to 
alight at my jouriiey^s end (P Hotel du Luxem- 
bourg !), we e severally corroborative of the truth of 
one of my French friends^ remarks, that Les noms 
sont beaucoup plus magnifiques quisles faits.^^ The 
Imperial drivdt was habited in a blue blouze, black 
R 2 
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cap^ plaid trousers^ white stockings striped with 
scarlet^ and bright-green list shoes. The Mail was 
a counterparty in huildy of the light earts that run 
all over London with parcels from Rackstraw^s or 
Lemann^s biscuit shopsy — ^but in colour and clean- 
liness, sad and unseemly enough; and I doubt if 
any public conveyance in our* country ever looks so 
uninviting. However, it answered my purpose ad- 
mirably. We are all dust; and every man must eat 
his peck in this planet ; but my meal was finished 
many years ago. 

The scenery from the coast towards Bayeux is 
thoroughly English; the Macadamized road most 
beautifully made, and (as is the custom throughout 
Prance) there were heaps of stone, broken up with 
faithful observance of the regulating standard, on 
both sides of the road, at intervals of ten yards. 
The colza haulm and roots were hereabouts stored up 
for burning, in stacks forty feet long and twenty-five 
high. We had not started above twenty minutes 
before I saw a flock of Merino sheep. Their h^ads 
closely resembled that'Xif a fox, both in shape and 
colour. Their fleece was of the fox colour; their 
legs almost as dark as those of Norfolk sheep, and as 
fine and slender ; their tails trailing on the ground. 

There is a disagreeable aspect — I have always ob- 
served it, at home and abroad — ^in the villages of a 
large stone-quarry district. The eye seeks in vain 
for warm and agreeable hues of colour in the build- 
ings. Every wall, bridge, hedge, and house, is of 
coldest stonc,”#<ind affords not the slightest variety 
of tints. Even in beautiful Bath tliis monotony 
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offends the eye. The only exception with ■which I am 
acquainted is in the Ham-hill district^ between Yeovil 
and Ilminstei;. The stone of those quarries is of 
a deep bright* Roman ochre colour, and is more 
agreeable to look upon than .the best yellow brick. 
The village of Martock, in that locality, is one of 
the most beautiful in England ; and is built, almost 
entirely, with this stone. 

I was now near the quarries of Crcuilly, — which led 
me to the mention of this subject. Every market- 
cart,* or wagon, or dray, returning from Creuilly, 
brings baek stone; and vast store of this material 
is kept heaped up in each village, for building pur- 
poses, — just as in our country we may see bricks. 
At every fourth door, in ^cvery village, we saw 
women at lacc-work. Almost* all the female popu- 
lation seemed to be immersed in this manufacture. 
It is an unhealthy occupation, and they are a nar- 
row-chested, pale-visaged, dwarfish race ; very igno- 
rant and slovenly in their habits ; and, but for the 
Coi\jmuiial Schools, the children would grow up as 
unlettered as their mothers, who have not two ideas 
beyond bobbins and pillows. 

At a little distance from Creuilly, I saw eight 
horses tethered at the edge of a crop of clover. 
They were to plough an adjoining field the next 
morning; and the ploughman had fixed his night- 
quarters close by, having set up a removable house 
on wheels, about half the size of a bathing-machine, 
which he would use d boire et d manger y as well as 
d coucher, till the ploughing should* be terminated. 
This seems a sirange kind of rural bivouac ; but the 
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farming-men work late in the day ; they plough till 
after sunset^ — ^which we should never think of doings 
—and renew the labour at sunrise, without giving 
the animals more than a handfal of bran and oats, 
over and above the Vg^^^en meat^^ to which they 
were tied up during the night. 

Much has been asserted, and, as I can testify, 
truly, respecting the sure-footed pace of the mules 
of Spain, Italy, and Switzerland: but what can 
equal the trot, almost as rapid as a gallop, of a 
French horse down liills of frightful declivity,* har- 
nessed to a carriage, as heavy as the largest piece 
of field-artillery, without a skid to lock either of 
the wheels, and with breeching only fit to equip 
a goat-cart! I knew^what le hrave animal — the 
general appellation bestowed by a Frenchman on 
serviceable inigs — could achieve in this Montagne- 
Russe kind of descent; but it was frightful to see 
such a performance among loose stones, after long 
drought, and with a carriage, on two wheels only, 
much the worse for twelve winters^ Royal, Repub- 
lican, and Imperial mail expedition. 

This expedition, by-the-by, seems conducted on 
the ^nivc and let live^^ system; for, provided the 
courier brings his ^ letter-bags to the moment, he 
may load and discharge, and load again, without let 
or hindrance. Accordingly, he soon admitted into 
our crazy caltche an itinerant umbrella vender and 
reparator, who stowed away a bundle twice as large 
as the fasces of the old Roman Lictors, without any 
of the charm attaching to the mere mention of 
"Consul Romanus;^^ and this maiJj of cane and 
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gingham had no sooner settled down into form, with 
all his stock-in-trade, than we were spoken” by 
an old housewife bound for Ryes, who, after a 
palaver and wrangle of ten minutes, carried her 
point of introducing into the Imperial mail not only 
her own portly dimensions, but an alafming append- 
age of boxes and baggage, and — (which occasioned 
three sacre miUe tonnerres and half-a-dozcn sacris- 
ties ) — her mattress to boot. Had we been ttrown 
on our beam-cuds in the com'se of this ventre d 
terre down-hill practice, I should have found the 
bonne femme de Normandids wool or cowhair-quilt 
a friend indeed. 

We reached Bayeux, on the Aure, — the see of 
which was held by Otho, hgdf-brother of the Con- 
queror, for fifty years, — at *nine o^clock in the even- 
ing. The "Luxembourg” had been wholly pre- 
occupied and forestalled by the colonel and staff of 
the 69th Regiment of the Line, on march from Cher- 
bourg and Isigny to Boulogne. Under these cir- 
ciunstances, I was only too glad to accept the mezzo 
termine proposal, made by a yery complaisant hostess, 
that I should permit her to introduce a bedstead 
into the third parlour (these amusing French people 
employ such lofty language !) beyond the bar, where 
I might probably make shift for the night. Now, 
as this parlour must, in tile ordinary routine of busi- 
ness, have done duty exclusively as a box or cloak 
room, the very mention of the word "salon,” as 
applied to it on this occ^ion, made me laugh out- 
right ; but, having once slept in a ^ousemaid^s closet 
4it the Old Hi^mmums, on a similar occasion of sudden 
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influx^ I humoured the notion at once ; and supped 
and breakfasted in this palatial wing of the Luxem- 
bourg ” with all the complacency of an Ambassador 
nestling au premier of the Hotel des Princes in 
Paris. 

The warriors had already ^Humed in:” for they 
had had a hot and dusty march^ and were to start 
*for Caen at four a.m. They had, therefore, dis- 
cussed their omelctt6 and salad, and begun to bless, 
as Saneho Panza did, the man that first invented 
sleep. I heard the orderly rousing them up at three ; 
and the Major reprimanding the young subalterns 
for running down stairs in their boots with as much 
clatter as if they had each received a rctaining-fee 
overnight for the K^vpil of all the sleci)crs of the 
house. , ' 

I was up and stirring early enough, too : and saw 
the greater part of Bayeux before ten o^ clock. It 
is a goodly City, containing some delightful resi- 
dences: five miles distant from the coast, un peu 
triste, and rather too lifeless for any but Reading 
men. Painters, and other sedentary subjects; tut 
well worth the eight hours^ ramble I devoted to its 
streets and suburbs. The two principal streets, and 
most other, run up from the lower town to the large 
grassy Place or Castle Square, agreeably planted with 
trees; across which I soon* saw the Band of the 69th 
coming off their mareff. These were followed by the 
Rear Guard. I soon fell into conversation with one or 
two of these dapper, sturdy, and " plucky” fellows, and 
heard the accounj; they gave of their sensations of 
ease or distress on march. Each man parries about 
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sixty-six pounds^ 'freight. He wears, on march, a 
long light bluish-grey great-coat, the comers of which 
ore supplied ;inth. a button-hole, which enables him 
to fasten them at will to a button in the fore-part 
of the skirt, or to one quite at the back. Above 
his havresack, containing body linen aifd brushes, he 
carries a pair of red trousers, rolled flat, in a canvas 
case: above that a tick-case, made in a roll form, 
containing his dress jacket: — and the strap which 
secures these two packages to the havresack, passes 
across his soup-tin.* Besides all this, in winter he 
carries a stout grey great-coat. The cartouche-box, 
of course, is below, on the left. The French soldier 
discards stockings on march, and wears a short black 
leather gaiter over a stout shoe. Some few of the 
Regiment I saw on this occasion came in very lame : 
but the generality walked remarkably well, and 
seemed in high liealth and spirits. Their officers, 
with the exception of the Major and Colonel, had 
walked the twenty-one miles, and exhibited not a 
symptom of fatigue. 

On the walls and door-wajis of some of the houses 
I read a notice, from the Local Board of Govern- 
ment, regulating the prices of bread, according to 
three several qualities, of pain hlanc de luxe non 
tax^y pain de premiere quality, and ditto de seconde. 
The loaf of three kilogfammes^ weight (equal to 

* The Russian knapsacks, in the Crimea, held the dress 
coatee, a pair of drawers, a shirt, socks, mits, scissors, pen- 
knife, twine, wax, needles, thread, and leather ; a hair-brush, 
comb, razor, looking-glass, strop, soap, Slacking, and shoe 
brushes. 
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six pounds thirteen ounces English), of first quality, 
was to be charged at one franc and thirty-five 
centimes (about one shilling and a h^penny); the 
loaf of that weight, second quality, elevenpence 
farthing. Every baker in the town was required 
to keep bre^ of these two kinds in his shop, and 
of prime quality : with scales and weights on the 
counter ; tlie loaves to be stamped with his peculiar 
mark and designation: and any infraction of this 
rule would be punished according to the law in that 
case provided by the Acts of August 16th, 1790; 
July 24th, 1821; and July, 1837: as set forth in 
the Ordinance of October 31st, 1853, for the better 
regulation of the sujiplics of bread to the inhabitants 
of towns. 

The Cathedral did not altogether equal my expecta- 
tions; but the interior is under extensive repair; 
and the hundreds of upright and transverse beams, 
boards, and canvas screens marred the general effect, 
at the Western end especially, to such an extent as 
to render any satisfactory inspection quite impracti- 
cable. From the High Altar to the organ, or rather 
to where the Organ is to be, is a length of 300 feet. 
The Choir was built, in 1205, by Henry de Beaumont, 
Bishop of the See, an Englishman, who was buried 
in it: and here it was that I noticed the peculiar 
entry into it from the aisles : a double stair of seven 
or eight stone steps, leading from the pavement below 
to that above. It is on account of the Crypt under- 
neath — the remnant of old Bishop Otho^s godly work 
— ^which had bq^n completed above a hundred and 
twenty years before our countryman, iBishop Beau- 
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mont^ laid the pavement of the choir of the new 
Cathedral. The fire which, in 1106, destroyed the 
first Church,, did not injure this Crypt, the burial- 
place of the Bishops : and this induced the necessity 
of ascending to its elevation. The stained glass in 
this Cathedral is most magnificent, and quite equal 
to that which sheds such glorious radiance through 
the Sainte Chapelle, now in progress of completion 
in Paris. I was informed that these windows were 
all from the firm of Monsieur de P Anglois, of Bayeux. 
That in the South Transept, displaying seven Bishops 
in one line, is a master-piece of Illumination ; and 
the Rose Window surmounting these is the most 
exquisitely beautiful work of •its kind in Europe; 
those of St. Ouen, in Rqpen, being superior to it 
in dimensions only. 

The carving in stone, in the Interior, is not to be 
surpassed ; and when the Restorations shall be com- 
pleted, not a Church in Normandy will excel this 
in general magnificence and grandeur proportionate 
toi^its scale. The exterior, taken in masses, is very 
imposing. The two steeples* on the Western Towers, 
of the twelfth century, arc startling objects; and I 
should be sorry to lose the central Cupola, now that 
I have seen it m situ, though it would look more in 
place at Venice, opposite to San Giorgio, Vor in 
London, on the summit ot the National Gallery, than 
on this old Norman sanctuary, where its Grecian 
dome intrudes with most inappropriate ornament. 

One particular object struck my attention here, to 
which, in all my recollections, I ^an remember no 
parallel. On the summit of a narrow round tower. 
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attached to one of the main steeple-towers^ two 
hundred feet in air^ was perched a little honse^ built 
entirely, roof and all, of stone, about tbe size of one 
of the Vans we meet occasionally in the country, con- 
taining some strange animal or Fat Boy. It had a 
narrow loophole light in it; but for what purpose it 
was ever constructed I coidd not ascertain. A very 
talented friend, who has raised 
many a noble edifice in this 
country, tells me it may have 
been the chosen cell of s6me 
Recluse, built for him at the 
time of the erection of the 
«spire. If so, I conclude he had 
taken upon himself not only a 
vow of perpetual seclusion from 
the world below, but, in com^ 
mendam, the charge of the 
tower clocks, if there were any; 
or of the bells, and crows^ nests : for how any one 
but a rook or a chamois could abide in listless, in 9 % 
tive solitude in that stone box, it is impossible to 
imagine. 

Close to the Cathedral is the Prison,; and in the 
square open space of this precinct is a circular mound, 
artificially thrown up, to cherish and strengthen the 
roots of a superb Plane-tree, sixty-five years old : — 
the Tree of Liberty, planted here in 1789, when, 
" nefiisto die,^^ the men of the Revolution set up these 
emblems in every part of Prance ; the rottenness and 
decay and fall of yhich, by stroke of lightning, frost, 
or axe, within the last half century, havetserved more 
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to exemplify the unsoundness and inanity, the perils 
and penalties of Democracy, than to deter the people 
from yielding allegiance to crowned sovereignty, or 
to revive in them a desire to live under many masters 
instead of one. In this particular spot the Tree is 
rather a mauvaise plaisanterie in thS eyes of the 
men and women of shady reputation, whose Liberty 
is under total eclipse in the Maison de Force oppo-* 
site, and overshadowed by its beautiful foliage. 

The Mayor of Bayeux, in his Avis and Proclama- 
tionof August lltli, put forth, as I observed in my 
ramble through the Town, the following aimounce- 
ment : — 

Dear Citizens, — On Tuesday next it is purposed 
to celebrate the FStc of the. Emperor, and that of 
France. 

"In conformity with the noble intents of His 
Majesty, this solemnization will blend with its reli- 
gious characteristics that of Charity. 

" You are hereby invited to luiite with us in wor- 
thi^ celebrating this National Festival. 

" At five o’clock on the previous evening, Monday, 
there will be a distribution of Bread and Cider to the 
Poor. 

" At eight o’clock on that evening the Bells of the 
Churches, and Salvos of Artillery, will aimounce the 
approaching F6te. 

"At six o’clock on Tuesday morning a similar 
announcement will be made : and at ten o’clock 
the Authorities will attend the ^ Tc Deum ’ at the 
Cathedral. 

"At half-]}ast five the Musicians of the Munici- 
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pality will perform several pieces of Music on the 
Castle Square : and at eight there will be a grand 
display of Fireworks. 

^^Thc National flag will be seen to wave in every 
part of the town; and the Inhabitants are hereby 
invited to exhibit flags* at their residences. 

^^The Matilda Gallery, f the Library, the Hotel 
Dieu, and General Hospital, will be thrown open to 
the Public. 

^^The Mayor op Bayeux, 

Despallieres.^^ 

So much for the promised treat at Bayeux ! As I 
was aware we should do a little in the same way at 
Caen, in three days^ time, I did not care to accept 
the Mayor^s loving invitation, and linger in the old 
Capital of the Bessin to see its tu^elve thousand inha- 
bitants making holiday ; especially remembering, 
also, that there was no Organ' to grace the ^^Te 
Dcum” at the Cathedral; however charming their 
“ Symphonies might prove in that green and plea- 
sant place of recreation, the Castle Square. More- 
over, we were to sport a Regatta in the daytime, and 
Illuminations in the evening, and shake in our beds 
as we heard the salutes from the guns at the Castle 
(of the Conqueror’s own foundation), and surely these 
ought to be metal more kttractive”; and there was 
to be a distribution *to the Poor, and a Civil and 
Military procession to St. Stephen’s, where the Mass 
would be sung, and the bells would be rung; and, to 
crown all, the Prefect’s Ball at night would terminate 
* Pavoiser. t Where the celebrated Tapes(iry is exhibited* 
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the FSte " right merrilie/^ In prospect of all which 
I elected to pass the Emperor^s Birthday in Caen. I 
remember twp dynasties in the nineteenth century, 
under which some distinguishing mention would have 
been made, in such a Proclapaation, of the F6te of 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary (August 15th). 
But upon this, it was remarkable, the Avis^^ main- 
tained total silence. 

There is a Hospital in Bayeux of great celebrity, 
the Hotel Dicu. The premises arc on a great scale ; 
and* the management and general regulation of it, 
both with respect to in-door and out-door patients, 
are admirable. The daily benefit of so large an In- 
stitution, in a comparatively small town, is immense ; 
and public favour seems to 4ipi)reciate it accordingly. 
On the occasion of my visit, I had an opportunity of 
seeing the Chapel during Divine Service. Here I 
noticed a gallciy : the rarest of all adjuncts in Roman 
Catholic i)laces of worship. It was chiefly occupied 
by Ladies, having several of their yoimg children with 
thej;n, very elegantly dressed, and forming a singular 
contrast with the monastic garb of the Nuns, below, 
railed off as they were, by the usual Grille^ from the 
general congregation, and left in possession of a little 
Organ and the Eagle Desks, around which they were 
assembled to chant the service, in accord with the 
three Ecelesiastics ministering at the other end before 
the Altar. At the desks were seated two of the 
Religieuses, each having a violoncello, and a music- 
book before her. About twenty sisters and eight 
novices sate in stalls aroimd them. •The stringed in- 
struments wore evidently capable of discoursing most 
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eloquent music; but the trashy sing-song intoning 
for which they were used — a mockery, as it seemed, 
of Christian worship — ^was almost intolerable. The 
principal performer was the stoutest woman I had 
e?er seen on earth. I remember Daniel Lambert. 
She exceeded his bulk considerably; for his head was 
,of the usual proportions, and hers was prctematurally 
large, and rendered grotesque by a pair of extra-sized 
spectacles. Her companion laboured under some 
wholly original conceptions on the subject of Instru- 
mental accompaniment. She had several Semibrfeves 
before her, and the Priests and Sisters were singing 
in crotchets. It was evident she had never been in- 
structed in the art of ‘bowing; — for instead of placing 
that extremity of the bow which was nearest to her 
hand, on the string, and drawing it slowly alongw|o 
the other extremity, which would have held the note 
at will, she commenced a short sawing movement, 
which, being tantamount to the introduction of nearly 
a score of demi-semi-quavers, imparted the most 
ludicrous clfcet, and made me feel doubtful whether 
some of the Novices, who seemed staggered at this 
fantastic specimen of Tosto Obbligato, would not 
soon laugh outright. However, I waited till she had 
tired her wrist effectually by eight bars of it, and 
then withdrew, leaving her a wdiole note below her 
companion’s bass, which she, too, could fret but not 
play upon, and involved in a totally different key 
from that in which the priests, maddened by this 
" Concordia discors,” were beginning the "Confiteor.” 
So I left them ^ne in their glory. 
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CHAPTEB XI. 

BAYEUX. 

It was some relief^ after the horing of my ears, 
described in tlie last Chapter, to recreate the eyes in 
a solitary and silent examination of the renowned 
Tapestry of Bayeux, now admirably arranged for 
general inspection in one of the rooms of the public 
Library, instead of being laid up, as it used to be, 
in the Cathedral. For upwards of a century it was 
kept on a huge cylinder,* i/om whicli an official 
IVas engaged to detach it by degrees, till all the 
seventy-two yards were wound off to another roller, 
with as little ability to convey to the beholders one 
distinct idea of any single part, as if he had held 
it upside dmvn, and bade them gather out of such 
a iSasterpiecc of confusion perfect knowledge of 
the whole. In this form of exhibition, also, it was 
carried through the Departments of France in the 
year 1803, by order of Buonaparte, to be displayed 
from the stage of the theatres .in garrison towns as 
an incentive to tlie publte mind, awakeiled, about 
that period, to the project of inVading Great Britaia* 
The contents of the story, however, on the itinerant 
arras, were food too stimulant to be digested: as 
the great political empiric soon discovered. A crude 
notion had b|en engendered of subj^|(ation and en» 

s 
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larged dominion which, in the 'issue, wrought ruin 
to its originator, — confusion to the people, and mor- 
tification to their brave armies, which no lesser 
period than fifty years availed to compensate and 
appease. This celebrated relic of the eleventh cen- 
tury — for it 'has in every age been the accredited 
handiwork of Ciucen Matilda and the ladies of her 
* Court— consists of a long strip of linen cloth, some- 
what resembling vely coai’sc Eussia duck, 218 feet 
long and rather more than one foot eight inches 
wide, upon which arc worked, in worsted tliizcads 
of various colours, upwards of ten thousand figures 
(the majority of Avhich represent men) ten or eleven 
inches high, inters[v^rsed with horses, dogs, ships, 
and houses; and, for, a running border, a multi- 
plicity of syni])oli(jal en;digus and hicroglyidiic groups, 
vciy dimiuutivii in size, composed of men, 'women, 
beasts, birds, and cliimci’ical mousters, relevant and 
irrelevant to tlie subjects* or scenes to which they 
form a margin. Tliese subjects arc fifty-eight in 
number, and illustrate the Norman Conquest : each 
forming a compartment, which is marked off’ cither 
by trees, or buildings— civil, military, and ecclesias- 
tical. The first thirty-four refer to events antece- 
dent to the great invader’s project : The remaining 
twenty -fom* exhibit its rise and progress up to the 
disastrous rout of the English at Hastings. This 
most amusing and, I" should say, intensely interesting 
work is stretched on a continuous, upright frame or 
panelled boarding, within a range of glass-fronted 
cases (such as^ arc seen in Geological and other 
Museums), so^ fixed in the middle of ifxe apartment. 
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as to present the several sections^ in regular order 
of succession^ to the eye of a spectator walking 
round, outside and inside, — as he pursues the pic- 
torial and written narrative from beginning to end. 



Being alone — for I took care to secure a private 
viewj — I borrowed a liglit chair from the good- 
natured old woman who kept tlic Portcr^s Lodge, 
and walked, or sate, at intervals in the tw^) liours 
and a half Avhich I devoted to the study of this 
unique record of antiquity^ on whicli, like Helen 
tracing on canvas the exploits of lier countrymen 
and the Trojans under the Walls of IVoy, the Nor- 
man Quccii has handed dqwai to the present day a 
memorial so explicit in its details, and so niiiiiitcly 
graphic in its delineations, as to constitute a standard 
of reference on many a point of archtcological in- 
quiry, and a mirror reflecting many of tlic most 
curious features of Norman and Anglo-Saxon usages, 
costumes, economy, and manners. 

Some of the particulars of this artistic chronicle 
are exhibited in so hidicrous a style of portj’aiturc 
as to provoke immediate laughter ; though intended, 
no doubt, to represent in sober sf'Housncss, occur- 
rences of import at the time; and I think my 
readers will be glad to gain a little insight Ijoth into 
the grave and gay incidents of the Bpyal Sami)ler. 
The headings 1 1 here subjoin are worked in by 
s2 
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Matilda^s indefatigable needle in Roman Capitals, 
in the Latin language ; from the dictation, wc may 
suppose, of her domestic chaplain! and are placed 
immediately al)ovc each of the fifty-eight groups. 
They constitute, in fact, a catalogue raisonne, and 
tell the talc circumstantially and well. 

1. King Edward, (Here is ^^Thc Confessor,^^ on 
his throne, ordering Harold, his brother-in-law, to 
set oft* to Normandy and infonn William of his 
ht'iving iK^minatcd him successor to the Throne of 
England.) 

2. Where Harold^ Duke of the Englishy and his 

soldiers, are riding on horseback to Bosliani. (This 
Bosham is three miles from Chichester. Harold 
carries a falcon at liiw , wrist, and is preceded ])y his 
dogs. Both he and his suite are rcprescntcMl with 
shaven chins; but they wear moustaches on the lip. 
The Normans display none. ]hich worthy in the 
suite of Harold bears on his right shoulder a little 
mantle, like the Grecian chlamys; which mantles, 
in after times, gave rise to the use of thcpi in 
Heraldry.) •> 

3. A Church. (When the party had landed at 
Bosham, they went to this Church to supplicate God 
to grant them a safe voyage to Normandy.) 

4. Harold einharks on his sea-vogage. (llic tra- 
vellers, previous to ^embarkation, take refreshments 
together. Several arc seen drinking out of Cows^ 
horns. Others are seen going down to a small boat, 
on board of which they are placing the falcons and 
■dogs.) ^ 

5. A gdU/of wind throw* Harold upon the territory 
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of Count Guy. (Guy was Count of Pontliicu, and no 
friend to Harold j so this was unlucky. The 
boat has but ojie mast. It is rcmai’kablc that 
tlie Military escort of Harold, sitting in the 
gunwales of the boat, bear their shields pre- 
cisely as the ancient Greeks and llohians 
used : each man ranging his shield so that 
tlie upper part of it lies just witliLn the top of 
tlie shield next before him. Hafl. the Queen 
co|)ied the pictures of Herculaneum, the iden- 
tity •could not have been more strongly marked.) 
The Header will discern in these long kite-shaped 
bucklers the lU’ototype of our hcraldie shields. 

6. Harold. (Ilai’old is lierc#6ccn standing in the 
bows of Iiis accompanying iL^rgc, in the act of address- 
ing (xuy and his followers, wdM> are on the beach; he 
not being at all confident as to his reception.) 

7. Guy arrested Harold. (Two armed men arc 
seen seizing Harold. The Count is on horseback, 
armed with a long sword. Pour horse-soldiers arc 
close behind, drawn up in line, and cairying lances 
and shields. Each shield bears a device. But here- 
ditary ensigns had not yet come into use. They were 
adopted in the next century.) 

8. And caused Mm to be taken to Baaurain, where 

he detained him. (Guy is seen on horseback, falcon 
ill hand, cohducting his pilsoner; or, rather, keeping 
an eye upon him; for Harolcl's suit(3 arc walking 
in front guarded by foot-soldiers, and he himself^ with 
his falcon, follows : and Guy and his horsemen bring 
up the rear.) ^ 

9. There (guy and Harold come^Hggether for a 
^ palaver^ [Parabolant] . (Harold is supposed to be 
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representing to Guy that he is an envoy from the 
King of England; and Guy trying to make a good 
bargain in the shape of a ransom. He js seated on a 
kind of throne, sword in hand, with the point* up- 
wards: his prisoner stands before him, holding his 
sword with the point downwards, and detaehed from 
its belt.) 

■I ' 

10. There it teas that Duke WilliarrCs messengers 
reached Guy, (Wilfiam, hearing of ITarokVs mission 
and arrest, sends to the Count desiring his release. 
Guy is here seen in a coat of chain m:iil, Avith a mantle 
thrown from riglit to left, just like the Greek chla- 
mys, before mentioned; in his left hand is a for- 
midable ])attle-axe. •* The T)uk(^^s messengers have 
alighted, and Avhilc they ,?,ire cominiinleating the pur- 
port of their mission, a dAvarf*, acting as a groom, is 
holding tlioir liorscs. Over his lu'ad is Avritten his 
name, TYROL D. Here a three-arched doorway 
serves to keep the gronj)s distinct.) 

1 1 . WiUiaiifCs messengers, (\V e arc to suppose 
that Guv Avill not come to terms — and tliat William, 
hearing this, resorts to a threat. Tavo horsemen, 
with heads bare, are seen arriving Avitli all speed, and 
carrying their lances as if in battle. This is to 
indicate that they come AAuth intelligence of Luke 
AVilliam's intention to employ force. In the trees 
parting this from the next group is schn a youth 
looking with uplifted hand of astonishment at the 
horsemen galloping.) 

12. Ilei'e Duke William is seen gwing audience to 

a messenger, messenger is such a pigmy in 

stature that is believed to represejnt Tyrold the 
dwarf, AAhq/may be supposed to have escaped from 
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Guy^s custody, and hastened to the Duke. The cir- 
cumstance of his wearing moustaches — the distin- 
guishing mark of the English throughout the Tapestry 
— strengthens this conjecture. William is supposed 
to be in his Castle at llouen^ the vast structure of 
which serves to part the group. This is an ana- 
chronism : for it ought to have succeeded No. 9 ; but 
there are some other oversiglits of the same kind in 
the series.) 

13. Guy conducts Harold to William^ Duke of 
Nofmandy, (Guy, intimidated by tlu^ menaces of 
William, conducts Harold as far as Eu, to which 
place the Duke comes in person to receive him.) 

11. Duke William leads Harold to his palace. 
(This forms two scenes. Ii^ the first, William is seen 
escorting in person to his Castle in liouen the am- 
bassador of tlici King of Eiiglaiid. In the second, he 
is represented giving audicuc(5 in state, on a decorated 
throne, to the envoy wlio is standing before; him.) 

15. A single ecclesiastic and (Elfgioc. (1^1 le Duke 
of J^ormandy engagers to give bis daughter in mar- 
riage to Duke; Harold. A seditary ecclesiastic is lay- 
ing his liand iii)on tlie bead of (Elfgivc [Alice], as if 
to give assurance of the contract being made with 
the cognizance of the Church. The Clerk, however, 
— ^for he is entithxl Clcricus — lias more of the ap- 
pearance of a Roman emperor tJiaii of a minister of 
the temple. His left foot rests on the steps of an 
edifice meant to designate a Church.) 

16. Duke Willi'im and his army reached Mont S. 
Michel. (Conan, Duke of Rritta^^y, had declared 
war against ^le Duke of Normandy,^ho hereupon 
suggests to Harold and liis suite tha\they should 
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take up arms with him against Conan. They are 
represented in coats of chain mail; — their helmets 
are fitted with a long narrow blade, or ^flatted bar of 
iron, completely covering the nose [it was called a 
nazal], to protect the face. They arc seen advancing 
on Mont S. J&iclicl.) 

17. They crossed the river CotiesnoHy where Duhe 
Harold drew some of the party out of the quicksand. 
(This river, on account of frequent ebb and flow, was 
hazardous to cross, tlicrc being so many (piicksands. 
Men and horses, tiying to ford it, were ovcrwheldicd. 
Harold, Ijeing a luau of great stature and prowess, 
proVes very serviceable to some of his new allies, by 
carrying one man on* his left shoulder, and with his 
right hand dragging a who was on the point of 
sinking, safe to shore.) * 

18. They reached Dol, and Conan bey an to repeat, 
(The baronial lord of l)ol, a town still extant, three 
miles from the (k)ast of Ilrittany, was at war with 
Conan, who laid siege to him in his own town. A 
man is seen gliding down by a rope, from the wp,lls, 
— ^wlio is supposed to lyj about to hasten off to the 
Duke of Normandy to report the state of the besieged. 
The Norman soldiery draw near : Conan flees, — and 
seeks refuge with liis troops in llemics, his usual 
place of residi'iicc.) 

19. Duke JVilliani*s soldiers attack Dinan. (They 
assault the tomi, situate upon a height. The Norman 
soldiers, below, arc endeavouring to set fi]'c to the 
stockades by means of combustibles held up at the 
end of long sti^-s.) 

20. And Ci^an surrendered the key^ of the (own. 
(It would ^swm that he had come to the relief of 
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Dinan, but found himself obliged to capitulate, which 
he did, and rendered homage to William for Brittany. 
Conan is seem on the rampart, handing over the keys 
to William at the end of a lance. This group fills up 
an hiatus in the Chronicles o£ Normandy.) 

21. Here William granted Arms to .Harold , — 
(Equipped him as an 
armed knight.) 

22. William then 
came to Bayeux, ( 11 is 
half brother was Bish- 
op of Bayeux, and en- 
joyed all his confi- 
den(!e.)* 

23. JVherc Harold 
tooh the oaths of fide- 
lity U Duhe William, (William is seen seated on a 
tliyOine : the Englisli I)uk(! stands before him, bare- 
headed, and placed between tw^o eabiiuds, like small 
altars, within wdiich arc ndies of saints, lie places 
his» hands on lioth these, and appears to be pro- 
nonneiiig the ^ords of the Oath recognising William 
as the nominee of Edward, and his successor on. the 
throne of England ; and is thus represented as pro- 
mising allegiances and fidelity to him).t 

21. Duhe Harold returns to England, (Probably to 
his seat at Bosliam. A femalq is seen on a balcony, 
or jetty, making gestures of joy at his return ; and 
heads arc seen at every wdndow of the building before 

* On the death of Duke Robert, Arlotta, mother of the 
Conqueror, married Baron Ilorlouin, of ][aisc, by whom she 
had Odo, the l^hop, and Robert, Count of ^ortain. 

t This took place iu Bayeux Cathedral. 
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which the galley is about to anchor, — gazing on the 
returned party. Harold is represented as imme- 
diately mounting horse with his esquire.) 

25. And presents himself at the Court of Edward, 
(He is escorted by his .cscpiirc only, who carries his 
battle-axe. The attitude of Harold, as he approaches, 
indicates very submissive deference, and almost 
cringing humility. Hi the audience he is seen stand- 
ing on the King’s left hand, rather behind than 
before liis chair or couch of state.) 

26. The body of King Edicard is being carried to 
the Church of tSL Veter the Apostle. (This is worked 
in the wrong pla(*(^ ; for the intermc‘nt is thus made 
to pr('cede tlie siirknes's and the death ! The Church 
here specified is VVestmiaster Abixy; immediately 
above which a hand outfetretehed from the sky seems 
to be consecrating the Abbey CJnireh, which Edward 
had caused to bo restored, and Avhich had been re- 
cons(^cratcd oidy a week ])rcvious).* 

27. King Edward on his deathbed is seen address- 
ing certain of the nobles of his Court. (The monailgih, 
sup])orted by a female, appears to be spci^kiiig with diffi- 
culty. His (Hieeii, Ed it ha, is weeping at the bedside.) 

28. And soon afterwards he died. (A servant is 
seen passing his right band over his face — closing his 
eyes ; and a monk, with his right hand pointing 
upward, is administering spiritual consolation, and 
oftering up the parting prayer : upon which the at- 
tendants begin to lay out the body.) 

* I imagine this arose daring the temporarj’^ absence of 
Q. Matilda. OiiaC^r her hidies in waiting may have worked 
on the tapestrv /Meanwhile, and inserted tlie i rrong section ; 
which her ni^Vfety did not think it^ worth while picking out. 
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29. The royal crown is given to Harold, (Harold, 
at the head of a powerful party, establishes himself iu 
the place of spvereignty, wholly disregarding his oath 
of fealty to Duke William. One individual holds out 
.the crown for his acceptance : another holding a 
battle-axe accompanies him.) 

30 — 31. Harold is seated on his throne as King 
of England. (Here at length lie is seen invested 
with all the Insignia of lloyalt^ : crown, globe, and 
sceptre. A civilian and a soldier tender their alle- 
giance. To tlie left of the throne stands an Decle- 
siastic in robes of state. The inscription above his 
head declares this to be Stigand, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. A crowd of people afe the l\alacc entry arc 
seen offering liomagc to tlic^imw King.) 

32. The people gaze with •astonishment at a star. 
(The writers at that period mention tlio a[)pearaiice of 
a comet in tlie year of llarohPs usiupation; and 
public opinion siibs(Hpicntly lield it to be a presage of 
the death of Harold, and of tli(^ great rcivolutiori 
attending tlicrcon.) 

Harold^ (He is represented sitting, or rather 
starting up from the throiu^, iu a very ])eeuliar atti- 
tude of uneasiness; one single attendant, leaning on 
a sword, is at th(i side of the throne, lu the absence 
of any inscri])tiou, we may suppose he is cither appre- 
hensive of the indignation*of tlie Duke of Normandy, 
or alarmed at the naval cxpeTlition against Jlritairi 
just about that time setting fortli from Norway. 
Five vessels afloat, in the margin under this subject, 
strengthen the sui)position.) 

34. An English vessel^ anchors on th^oast of Nor- 
mandy. (This vessel is supposed Xo brinVr to William 
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tlie iatelligeTice of Edward’s decease, and of Harold’s 
being crowned as his successor). 

35. The Duke William gave orders fo^ the huilding^ 
of a Fleet (He is seen seated on liis Norman throne, 
and a messenger is entering on the right. The. 
Bishop, recognizable by the tonsure, is seated on his 
left hand ; and a master shipwright, axe in hand, is 
leaving the Ducal presence, as if to commence the 
work of cutting do?irn oak timber. Accordingly, 
groups of men arc seen felling large trees : shaping 
planks, planing thcj gunwales into smoothness, and 
using the adze in shaping the various fittings of the 
vessels.) 

30. The Ships arc drawn down to the Waterside. 
(Men arc seen, some of, tjicm with their bare legs in 
the water, haiding down* the vessels. One is securing 
a vessel, by a hawser, to a strong post.) 

37. The party here represented are conveying 



arms to the fleets and drawing a wagon laderi with 
a tun of wine, above which are arranged several 
weapons. (Tlic^e are followed by a number of men 
carrjing coat^ 'of scale armour, helmet^, lances, and 
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swords ; also a small cask of wine. The chroniclers 
of that day assert that WiUiam^s armament amounted 
to three thousand vessels, of which seven hundred 
were laden with war stores. The Allied 
Fleets of England^ and Prance, proceeding 
to the attack of the Crimea, in Septem- 
ber, 1854, comprised seven hundred vessels 
of all descriptions— large and small, fight- 
ing ships, transports, and tenders.) The 
helmets are of peeuliar make. 

S8. Duke William^ with a large fleet y crossed the sea 
and landed at Petensey, (After lying off Saint Valery 
for a mouth, waiting for a favourable wind, the Duke 
set sail, and landed on the Sussex coast, on the 28th 
of September, lOGG, — a* date, by-tlic-by, reminding 
us, at the present period, of die banks of Alma, and of 
Sebastopol.) The ships arc seen conveying a large 
number of horses. The one which candies Duke 
William is distinguished by a standard at the mast- 
head, surmounted by a cross: the banner of the 
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The fall received 4)y Duke William on leaving the 
ship^s side is not recorded in this tapestry.) 

40. The soldiery press forward to Hastings in 
quest of provisions* (Armed horsemen are seen 
hastening to meet some people on foot, who approach, 
leading ojcn and sheep from*the fannaiu the neigh- 
bourhood. One of the commissariat carries on his 
right shoulder an animal shaped like a seal — ^which 
is, probably, a small calf envcloiJcd in a cloth.) 

41. This is Wadard. (This is a horseman in scale 
arn\pur, bareheaded, — carrying a sword and an im- 
mense shield. He appears to have the oversight 
of the butchers and cooks, who are preparing to dress 
the provisions brought in from the farms. 

The inscription of man^s single and evi- 
dently familiar name is regarded as one of the many 
evidences of this '^fapcstiy being contemporaneous 
with the period of the Conquest.) 

42. Here they are cooking the several viands^ and 


the waiting~men arc at- 
tending to their duties of ^ 
serdtft^ thenj^^^ at table. 

Two men are Avatching 

what is meant for a large pli ih 

boiler, suspended by rings 

to a bar, over a fire made J 1 - 

upon a high stand. Next^z^ ^^ , . , , „ 

to this is a cook evidently biwning four custards. 


by means of a flaming brand. But the reader shall 


judge.) * 

43. Here they took a repasty on which occasion a 
bishop blessed the meat aud drink. (These groups rc- 
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present two great tables : the first, for want of fur- 
niture in the place of halt, is formed by the long 
flat Norman shields. The other resembles what we 
term a horseshoe table. Duke William is seated 
here witli his barons, and a bishop holds a cup in his 

hlC : TECCRVAir: PRAMDIVM . 



left hand, and holds over it his right in the manner 
observed^ by the Papists on occasions of benediction. 
A cupbearer or page, just below the table, is lifting 
up some driukables.^^ 

rr. i^c jcpiscopvs : cibv ; et 



It is impossible to say what is being brought 
upon the two little spits from the cook^s laboratory* 
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Queen Matilda had never made drawings of cooked 
dainties. In all probability these are roasted pigeons 
or partri fgesj* They would be just in prime order 
on the 27th of September.) 

1 k Otho, the Bishop, WUl\am, and Robert (Wil- 
liam is holding a council at Hastings on the opera- 
tions at once to be executed. Sword in hand^ he sits 
between his two half-brothers : jOtho on his right, 
the Count of Mortaiii on his left. Here, probably, 
the decision was taken to form an encampment at 
Hastings.) 

1 5 . The latter [meaning llobert] isstics ortUK for a 
dee}} trench to he formed around the fortified camp at 
Hastings, (Robert is seen, \fith a little flag in 
hand, as our sappers andr miners’ orderlies are seen 
during military surveying, Overlooking the work, 
and encouraging th(‘ soldier’s, who are represented 
digging the earth, and erecting a stockade. The 
camp is designated by the w'ord cevstra inscribed 
abo\e the design.) 

16. ^ ^VUliam h&i'e received intelligence of the 
approach lff"^c^oH, (One of the commanders of 
chief rank, as indicated by his cloak, approaches 
William very deferentially, and;^ as if makiiig a 
my^terious communication, announces the advance 
of the enemy.) 

47. A house is set on Jire. (This is supposed to 
have been done as a clearance when the camp was 
being formed, or in Icvdling the country for a 
favourable military station, or vantage-ground. A 
mother is seen leading her son by the hand, just as 
the soldiery aijp kindling ffiie flames. 

T 
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Dover fell a sacrifice to the Norman army in 
October, and it is recorded that the Conqueror made 
ample compensations to the poorer inhabitants whose 
dwellings had been destroyed by fire.) 

48. The Army made a sortie from Hastings, and 
hastened to ^give battle to King Harold. (William, 
being determined that Harold should not attack him 
in his new camp, marches forward to meet the 
hostile army. He is here represented armed in a 
long v(’.st of chain or scale mail, and on the point of 
mounting his charger.* His sword is in the scabbard. 
He holds in his left hand a long lance, and with his 
right is pointing to some object concerning which 
the individual bolding the horse is either giving an 
answer, or receiving. ordkrs. A splendid array of 
Cavalry, all men of vxjry great stature, arc abcady 
on march.) 

49. Duke William inquires of Vital whether he has 
gained sight of Harold* s forces, (Here we behold the 
Duke at the head of his squadrons of horse, wielding 
a mace, or knotty club Avith iron bosses, and holding 
up Ids left hand as if *to bring to a ^ .-he martial- 
looking knight wdio comes galloping tow^ards him. 
He is to be supposed to have commanded a troop 
sent forward to rccomioiti#; and Ids left hand, ex- 
tended beldnd, indicates the position of tlie enemy.) 

50. This personage [abother Avarrior in the next 
compartment exhibuing HarokVs party] announces 
to King Harold the fact^' Duke WillianCs advarwe. 
(Harold had, on his part, sent scouts and recon- 

* His legs are bound about with thongs, like sandal straps ; 
as represented in the Title-page Vignette. 
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noitring parties; and, as the Chroniclers state, certain 
of these had succeeded in entering the French 
camp, by means of disguises. The Duke, being 
apprized hereof, permitted them to inspect every- 
thing, and sent them back unhurt. However, the 
soldier standing in front of Harold, raises his liand 
towards his forehead, shading his eyes that he may 
see afar more clearly, and thus conveys the idea of 
his having got sight of the advancing forces. 
Another informant is pointing towards the same 
quarter, as if announcing the fact.) 

51. Duke William harangues his Army. He 
exhorts them to hlend disci'etion with valouXy in 
the approaching conflict w^th •the English army. 
(The two antagonist po/efc.arc at length face 
to face; and the intrepid •Duke of Normandy 
addresses a speech of encouragement to his 
devoted followers, who seem, however, to need 
no words of exhortation, as the whole file of 


warriors arc galloping en 
avant. William must have 
possessed bodily • 

strength, as the scale 
armour here represented 
descends to his iiistcilj* L 
and on the 14th day of ^ 

October, on that warm* 

part of the Southern coast v \\V\^ 

of England, must have^^* — ^ 

proved oppressively cumbersome, seeing that the suit 

fitted so close : to say nothing of a ponderous iron 


• Tlie royal embroideres# fC fig. 48 has accoutred his legs 
differently. T 2 
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helmet. A single horseman turns his head round to 
the Duke, as if to catch his parting words. 

Tlie battle is now commenced. The horsemen are 
raising in air their lances, and the bowmen in their 
front arc drawing their bowstrings. The shields of 
the English exhibit, here and there, two or three 
arrows sticking in them ; and several dying and dead 
arc seen on the ground, indicating great carnage. The 
ingenious Queen was at this point obliged to dis- 
card her favourite groups of animals and monsters 
and chimeras in tlic running l)order, in favour of the 
battle scene, which required all the space she could 
possi})ly fill, in order to convey the effect of a multi- 
tude of slain. There was an ancient Greek Sarco- 
phagus in the Louvre iGhellcrj', exhibiting in alto- 
relievo a battle l)ctwccn the Athenians and the 
Amazons, in which tlie dead bodies of the latter 
formed a frieze to the main group.) 

52. Lewine and Gyrd, brothers of King Harold^ 
are hilled, (llicse names arc othcnvisc known as 
Lcofwdn and Gurth. In the old Chronicles the 
latter is called Word.), 

53. At this spot there was a great carnage of both 
English and French, (The liistorians wdio have de- 
scribed at length the battllFof Hastings speak of a 
deep trench or ditch over which the Erencli w^cre 
hurled headlong, towards the latter part of the action. 
Many English soldiers rolled down with them. The 
English arc seen recovcisng their station and renewing 
the charge : Just like them ! ) 

54. Bishop Othoy with staff in handy inspirits the 
troops. (This warrior prtiste is represented armed 
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like his brother the Duke, in all points, except that 
his scale armour does not descend much lower than 
his knee, and that he does not wear spurs. His staff 
is a gnarled and knotty club. He is supposed to 
have noticed the confusion occasioned ^by the roll 
over the trench, and to liavc ridden up to rally the 
squadron of cavalry here represented gathering around 
Duke William. The Latin is qpNFoiiTAT ruKiios: 
cheers and comforts the lads : or, in pastoral care 
phraseology, liis children.) 

55.* Ilci'e is Duke William, (WUliani, also, rides 
up and infuses fresh courage and ardour by raising 
his liclmet to let them see he was all right ” : — 
having, probably, been slialftly wounded. On his 
left is a Standard bearer,* wlib is pointing to the 
Duke. The moths have invidiously eaten u|) the staff 
of the Norman banner, but the dag part remains, 
exhibiting a cross, at each angle of which is a ball. 
Tlicrc were, also, five letters besides E TIYS, 



above the Stan^ard-bear^Ps head, serving to desig- 
nate Eustatius, Count of Boulogne.)* 
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66. The French are fighting in full vigour , and the 
Army of Harold is cut to pieces, (The Normans *are 
cajrrying all before them, and their foes are evidently 
routed ; for a scale-mailed wanior has caught a poor 
moustachioed English wretch, looking like a camp 
follower, and is holding him by the forelock, and 
about to cut off his head with his own weapon ; the 
Norman^s sword being undrawn at his side.) 

.67. King Harold himself was killed, (Harold fell, 
sword in hand, after a rcigii of nine months. He is 
here seen on the ground, but apparently endeavouring 
to raise himself, as he extends his hands forward 
towards his knees, to ward off the sword^s edge of a 
brutal knight who is lAcking at his thigh : an inci- 
dent which, on its bcilig ^related to the Coiupieror, 
disgusted him to sucli a degree as to induce him to 
degrade the wretch, and dismiss him from the army. 
It is to be observed that the Tapestry docs not intro- 
duce the slightest ri^ferencc to the very generally 
accredited notion that Harold was killed by an arrow,* 
which, entering his eye, penetrated to the and 

instantly deprived lum of life, ^‘'il’hero is no such 
representation of any one in the whole scries.) 
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stanch English, armed with battle-axes and swords., 
are still showing fight,^^ but the action d^vindles 
away; and thg horsemen, galloping off at the end, are 
presumed to be on their way to head-quarters, there 
to proclaim the victory and the new King.) 

From what remained of this cxtraordiiiary needle- 
work, before some unprincipled spoiler secretly cut 
off half a yard of it, — [previous to its being secured 
under glass, as at present ], — if appears the closing 
scene represented the coronation of William, as King 
of England. 

Neauly eight hundred years have elapsed since the 
events occurred of which this marvellous Tapestry is 
a record; and the Norman In^rasion, the Battle of 
Hastings, and the Conrae|»t^of England, are too 
familiar to the public car, and have been chronicled 
and discussed by too many able commentators on our 
early history, to justify my introducing into these 
pages any remarks of graver character than might be 
interchanged among parties visiting the Libraiy of 
Bayeux, and bestowing a half hour on the Needle- 
work 'bich I have fought home so many 

amusing, and certainly not uninteresting, extracts. 
Queen Matilda has here proclaimed Harold a 
usurper, and, as the country people term it, “ a very 
false man.” But Harold Avould have rejoined that 
he had been cajoled and? wheedled into the oaths 
(taken on the concealed relics) Vhlch his entertainer 
administered to liiin, undc;» certain misgivings, pos- 
sibly, that this young man would be the object of the 
English people’s choiQ.'iJ ; and AVilliam’s right to em- 
ploy such adjurations more than questionable. 
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The true state of the case seeuife to have been that 
Emma — mother of King Edward, herself a Norman 
by birth, and continually introducing^ French per- 
sonages, language, and manners into the English 
Court — had created a bias in her son^s mind in favour 
of a Norman heir ; and that William had been 
induced by a few idle words, casually dropped by the 
vacillating and disingenuous monarch, to consider 
himself hona fide iiAninated as his successor, and to 
act upon this insufficient ground of pretension, as if 
he had been formally declared the sovereign elect. 
On the other hand, there was a national predisposition 
in favour of an English prince \ and the decision of 
the Wittena-gemote, ,or great council of the nation, 
setting aside the infant,E’^lg.^r, find turning to Harold, 
who had conducted tlip public affairs with honour, 
judgment, and much kindly consideration, during the 
latter years of Edward^s reign, appears to have given 
a sanction to the son of Godwin far more valid and 
reasonable than the unsupported allegation of the 
Duke of Normandy could boast. Lord Lyttleton^s 
record of this young princess ch aractq. v lead 

us to infer that he was the darling of the people ; 
and that the wjiole of his conduct, during the short 
period of nine months of sovereignty, justified the 
high opinion they held of him. I think, therefore, 
the generality of British travellers, whose acquaint- 
ance with the histOiy of their own country may 
qualify them to weigh the respective claims of the 
Conqueror and the Conquered, will always, morq or 
less, behold with a feeling akip to regret, the defeat 
and death of Harold depioi!:^ in the Tapestry; and 
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yre do not become reconciled to the Coup d’4tat which 
constituted William of Normandy King of Englan d, 
till after discpvering that, in its issues, the very des- 
potism exercised by this fortunate usurper led rapidly 
to the consolidation of our ancient liberties, and 
proved a preserving revolution of which we are to 
this day enjoying the salutary influences : The Alpha 
and Omega of Invasion, it became the origin of vast 
and unimagined improvements, the promoter of na- 
tional wealth and independence, and the basis of a 
monarchy which, in the fulness of time, stood inex- 
pugnable and unscathed amid the wreck of kingdoms 
and the most violent convulsions of the political world. 

It requited all the prestige of Palaise, where (as 
Lord Byron says of thc^atinosphcre of Cicero in the 
Homan Forum), still the •eloquent air breathes, 
burns with William of Normandy \ — and all the 
prt^sens numen felt at the base of Ids statue, and in 
the chamber of his birth, to say nothing of a fare- 
well visit to his grave in Caen, to " make it all right 
again in my heart of hearts with the Conqueror, 
after to Bayeux, wli^ire the death of Harold 

and of thousands of his devoted adherents, portrayed 
so impressively in the worsted heroesr (I am making 
a sad pun) that succumbed to Normandy^s over- 
whelming legions, created a sympathy with the slain 
to which I was a stranger when Royal Matilda^s 
embroidery and my inquiring eyes became first 
acquainted. 

Under the cases containing the Tapestry are thou- 
sands of curiosities, natural and artificial, fictile and 
fossil, from various part^ jf the province. Among these 
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were several pieces of armour. *The fluted helmet 
here illustrated^ measured seventeen inches from the 

back of the head 
to the point of 
sight; and twenty 
from the same 
part to the throat : 
and it stood a 
foot high : and 
weighed twelve 
pounds. It will 
be seen that this 
armour is of a 
date posterior, by upwards of three centuries, to the 
fashion of that worn at tfic* ^)eriod of the Conquest. 
The knights and common soldiers fought at Hastings 
^vitli tlic face exposed, except at tlie nose, where the 
nazal warded off a downward cut. These complete 
head-pieces were for the day of the long lancc in rest. 
The projection bcliind, I presume, was for the insertion 
of a long plume, which was led up over the crest. 

There Avcrc formidable maces, clubspr/^Ltle-axes, 
or hatchets rather,' and awful-looking Aveapons, that, 
doubtless, had *1)0611 Avicldcd in many a sanguinary 
conflict of the Plantageiict Wars. Urcadful as the 
carnage is of a general action in the present era, I 
conceive there must have bfcen more ghastly Avound- 
ing and mangling in the days of armour, sword 
and javelin, spear, mace,* ?,nd axe, than in powder- 
and-ball Avarfare ; and tlie torture of a Avounded 
knight, incapable of getting rid of his coat of mail 
and casque, must have beeirtij-conceivably agonizing. 
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What must the wearer of the helmet here illustrated 
have felt when that ungentle appeal was made to his 
cranium which is here immortalized ! 

But I now quit Bayeux and all further talk of 
battles ; and must request ^my reader to return with 
me to Caen, and try to dissipate the *tecollections of 
the fate of buried Harold in the fete of a living and 
reigning Emperor. 
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CAEN. 

t 

Being wide awake at Gunfire/^ on the morning of 
Tuesday, the 15th of August, and on the watch for 
every novel sound that should inaugurate the Jour de 
Pete, I heard the salvoes of artillery,^^ the salute of 
twenty-one guns, according to order, — and, also, the 
tolling of a certain ntimher of bells; but, as the 
majority of my readers prefbaWy know, Bell-Ringing 
in England and Bell-Ridging in Prance arc widely 
dijflTerent performances. The largest bells in each 
tower arc tolled ; in somewhat quicker time, perhaps, 
than when they are employed for any purpose con- 
nected with the service or ceremonies of the Church, — 
but, still, without any the slightest approach tq^what 
we understand by the words, " Ringing of Ihe 'jbcUs.^^ 
Peals are unknown upon the Continent ; and he who 
crosses the Straits of Dover will not hear a triple-bob- 
major again till his return to " The Ringing Island,^^ 
as Britain was called, even before the Conquest, by 
the wondering foreigners wfio first heard the mar- 
vellous music of our Church towers. We now wonder, 
in our turn, at the beautifiiHiarmony of the Carillons, 
or Chiming bells, in Continental cities, — ^in Antwerp, 
especially, where the steeples are resonant day and 
night. 1 conceive the immeuA^ size of the bells of 
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large churches abroad precluded any attempt to poise 
them as we do, to subject them to the wheel move- 
ments. Edward III., some years after the memorable 
battle of Crecy, erected a tower in the Little Sanc- 
tuary at Westminster, to contain three ponderous 
bells for St. Stephen's Chapel, the Ingest of which 
displayed at its verge these words, cast in the metal : 

“ King Edwarde made mee tlnrtie tliousando and three. 

Take mee downo and wey mee, and more you shall fynde 
mce.** 

This face of brass, however, was confronted about 
two centuries afterwards by an anonymous scribbler, 
who wrote on the framework under it, with a piece of 
charcoal, the words, 

** But Henry the Eight 
Will bait me of my weight.** 

This was in allusion to the King having gambled away 
these bells to Sir Miles Partridge, who, having won 
them at a cast of dice, erected them in a small tower 
near §\J.*’PauP§ School. 

The Etonians are hardly aware, perhaps, that the 
bells of King^s College Chapel, Cambridge, which were 
sold, towards the close of the last century, to Phelps 
the founder at Whitechapel (who melted them down), 
were brought over by ttenrjr V. among the spoils 
taken in France after the battle of Agincourt, The 
Westminster bell, however, was outdone by the, 
George of Amboise,^^ a fragment of which I saw 
in 1847, at Rouen, where it once hung in the Cathedral 
tower. This bell w^igHed 35,000 pounds, and bore 
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an inscription laying claim^ like tke vaunting monster 
already mentioned^ to still more : 

“Jo Buis George d’Amboise, 

Qui trcnto cinque mille pois, 

Mais lui qui mo pcsora, 

Trente six mille mo trouvera.” 

Thesc^ however^ arc mere muflin bells compared Tsdtli 
tbat in the Kremlin, which weighs 432,000 pounds !* 
My readers will cxAisc a A Man of Kent,^^ with 
a life interest in a beautiful peal of Eight, for this 
episode on performers whose iron tongues and brazen 
mouths were employed before the days of Zeehariah,t 
and have been subscc^uently pressed into services of 
startling variety : — ^witness the old inscription, 
“Funera plango, Fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 

Excito leutos, dissipo veni*3s, Paco cruenios.’* 

[I mourn at funerals, I break tlnmder-elouds, I order the 
Sabbath, I drive on tlie slow-paced, I disperse winds, I cry 
“ PcJicc ” to the blood-thirsty.] 

And here 1 may pause to mention the original 
cause of more money being paid to the Sextons in 
towns and villages where there were peals, for tolling 
the ^reat bell, on occasioji of the Passing SLril, than 
for tolling the smaller. The compensation was not 
so much with reference to the additional labouj^ of 
raising the bell, as to the benefit supposed to be con- 
ferred on the departing soul. That learned French 
Benedictine, Jean Mabillon, who wrote about the 
middle of the seventeenth century on ecclesiastical 
antiquities and diplomatics, explains this term, 
* St. Paul’s Bell in Loudon weighs between 11,000 and 
12,000 pounds, and is nine feet in diameter. The Moscow 
Bell is 21 feet in diameter, and is 19 feet high ! 
t Zechariah xiv. 20. 
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Passing,^^ as referrible to tbe pious obligation laid 
on Christian neighbours to pray for the soul passing 
into etemityt We cause the bell to be tolled after 
that solemn departure. The Romanists, however, 
used to hold, among other .tenets, that evil spirits 
stood at the bed^s foot, and lingered alSout the house 
of the dying, cither to seize their prey, or, at least, 
to terrify and molest the soul o^j its passage : but, by 
the ringing of the bell (for Durandus* affirms that 
evil spirits are greatly afraid of bells), they were kept 
alcrof ,* and the soul, like a hunted animal, got what 
spojrtsmen call, law ! Now, the great bell being so 
much louder, the spirits were obliged to go very much 
farther off to be clear of the •sound; by which the 
harassed soul got so mucll the wider start ; wdiich 
was one advantage to be chai^gcd for : and, moreover, 
the sound of the great bell being heard across a much 
wider extent of country, the passing soul obtained a 
proportionately larger number of intercessory prayers : 
Avhich was another valuable consideration enhancing 
the fee. I was not aware of this ancient myth and 
most piilusiblc ^hcory when,* upon entering into my 
Incumbency some seventeen years since, I enjoined 
the Parish clerk to make a point of tolling the largest 
bell for all, without exception or difference. Up to 

* Wynkyn de Worde, in “ The Golden Legende,” says, 
“ It is asserted the evill spirytes that hen in the regyon of 
thayre, doubte mochc when they hero the belles rougen : and 
this is the cause why the belles ben rongen whan it thondreth, 
and whan grete tempeste and outrages of wether happen, to 
the endc that the feinds and wycked spirytes shold be 
abashed and flee, and cease of the movynge of tempeste.”— 
See also Scheible’s Klosi;PB vi. 776. 
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that date there had been fanciful distinctions enough. 
But I now perceive how my Romish predecessors, as far 
back as the eleventh century, might have ingratiated 
themselves with their people by such a standing rule, 
and kept the most encroaching and malignant of 
fiends of their own imagination at a mile^s length 
firom every moribund Christian in the parish. 

St. Peter^s bell raijig with redoubled vigour at half- 
past nine and ten o’clock, to summon the faithful to 
High Mass and extraordinary Ceremonial witliiii the 
walls of that most beautiful temple. This is the Chifrch 
whose elegant spire points heavenward (at the height 
of 242 feet) in nearly the centre of the City which it 
began to adorn in thcf year 1308 : — ^but its clioir and 
richest decorations were not completed till the early 
part of the sixteenth e'entury. The spire is one of 
those master-pieces of masonry which abound in 
Normandy; and, though near four centuries and a 
half old, appears as solid and compact in e^evy in»'li 
of its marvellous structure as if finished last year. 
After many an hour’s contemplation of the exterior, 
I called at the house of the Sacristan, to procure the 
keys of the tower ; but, failing to find that functionary, 
I took an opportunity of introducing myself to the 
Incumbent himself, who very obligingly sent me up 
the stairs with one of his curates. After winding 
our way up the dark and narrow flight, and opening 
three massive doors, we stepped on to some loose 
boards, forming a floor over the five bells. It may 
appear extraordinary [but what is commonly termed 
"nervousness” is altogether foreign to my nature], 
that at the first glance upwai^s into this wonderful 
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hollow cone, I felt*myself incapable of speaking '"to 
my guide : — Admiration and Astonishment struck me 
dumb. There was a clear space^ — ^not even a bar or 
wire intcn’^ening between me and the apex, in whiSi 
the copper cross was fixed, sjirmounted by a cock. 
I estimated its height at about 100 feet. The day- 
light enters freely, to within twenty-five feet or 
thereabouts of the top — through the quatrefoils 
[in point of fact, s^tfoils] by which its eight sides 
are pierced ; and this enables one to distinguish with 
accuracy the whole of the stone- work from its base 
(which I ascertained by measurement to be 120 feet 
in circumference) up to the pinnacle. The stones 
thus built up in beauty are barely five inches in 
thickness ; and the eight sides of the interior, re- 
sembling (to use a very commonplace but expressive 
comparison) the inside of some vast extinguisher, are 
perfectly smooth, without projection of any kind. 
At intervals of ten feet, immediately above each 
quatrefoil, I observed the head of a strong iron 
cramp, with nut and* screw. These had been inserted 
at the tiiAe of the original construction ; but I looked 
in vain for any appearance of the damage it was only 
too probable might have been done by cannon-shot 
in the year 1563, when the artillerymen besieged in 
the Castle returned the fire of Admiral Coligny^s 
sharpshooters, posted on •this Church’ tower with 
arquebuses, or rampart-muskefs, — ^who, from the 
elevation thus gained, did* considerable execution. 
Several cannon-balls hit the tower, and made a breach 
in it which was not repaired until the middle of the 
next century. 

u 
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This spire has always been tonsidered one of the 
finest specimens of Gothic architecture; — The ele- 
gance of its proportions^ the light qpid airy effect 
clF every single detail^ the clustering bell-turrets, 
the damaskened facings, or embossed and diaper- 
worked stoifb, and the 6toiles a jour (the quatre- 
foil openings already mentioned), and the decorated 
crockets, compose a tout ensemble which neither Salis- 
bury nor Bayeux Cathedral, nor St. Mary^s (Ox- 
ford), nor St. Mary^s (Cheltenham), nor Almondsbury 
Church (Gloucestershire), exhibit. I observed ithat 
the stonework, inside, did not begin to slant till at 
the height of twenty feet from the base of the spire. 
The exterior iiicrusted it, as it were, with the inci- 
pient inclination, up to this point; and received 
strength from the perpendicular octagonal thickness 
within, and from eight piers, one in each an^e, 
which travelled upwards to the height of thirty- 
six feet, having stone ties, at intervals of eight feet, 
connecting the exterior stone with the inner ; so that 
the base of this beautiful structure constitutes a 
secondary tower in , itself, comprehendL^g eight 

clochctons,^^ or bell-turrets, of exquisite form, which 
cluster around it to the height of upwards of five- 
and-thirty feet, before it soars by itself into air. A 
very elegant open-faced parapet runs all round, the 
view from which is delightful. Seen from this emi- 
nence, the city of "Caen and its environs reminded 
me of Milan. The extent of the panorama is con- 
siderable, and my clerical guide showed me the 
heights above H&vre. Every section of the town 
lay disclosed to the eye, and in this bird^s-eye survey 
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I perceived objects df interest which no exploration 
below would have discovered in localities where many 
an ancient ai^ picturesque building was parted from 
adjoining premises by a lane hardly six feet wide. 
Thus I became acquainted with some of those extra- 
ordinary slated roofs of houses, not aUbve ten feet 
wide, carried up to a height of upwards of fifty feet 
irom the wall-plate, — and seemingly liable to topple 
over in the first gale of wind, but known to endure 
for centuries. The prospect of churches, castles, 
palaces, towers, gardens, bridges, sliipping, and dis- 
tant trees and meadows, rivers, hills, and cultivated 
plains, from Ardennes to Alleniagne, and where the 
“stubble-fields at Harvest-homes” shone bright as 
burnished gold, and the verdure of boundless pas- 
tures like emeralds, — was*a rich recompense for the 
peril I encountered among tlie loose planks of the 
flooring, one of which would have tilted up and 
precipitated me though a depth of fifty feet, but for 
a ponderous piece of stone which happened to detain 
it at one end, and providentially rescued me from 
a fatal introduction to the bq^ls to which I adverted 
in the beginning of this chapter. With the recol- 
lection of my poor schoolfellow Basevi^s fate,* 1 
walked warily enough after this stumble ; and soon 
found myself safe and sound on terra firma, where, 
as in duty bound, I complimented the obliging 
divine who had accompanied ni&, on his beautiful 
Church; inwardly regretting* I had not enjoyed the 

* This eminent Architect, who designed the Fitz-William 
Museum, in Cambridge, was killed a few years since by 
xuissing his footing in a cathediul tower. * 

u 2 
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advantage of making my inspection in company with 
some one rather more conversant with the arcana 
of mediaeval architecture, and St. Peter^s Church 
in particular, than he had proved to be ; for in this 
respect, poor man ! he .was .scarcely more enlightened 
than the hero consigned to such unenviable immor- 
tality in page 79 of this volume. I learned, after- 
wards, that the Ir^tc lamented Mr. Pugin made 
several visits to this Spire, and more than once 
brouglit up with him above twelve young gentlemen, 
studying Architecture under his able guidance, to 
examine all its excellences. It seems he used to 
make tours with pupils, in Normandy, for the express 
purpose of forming taste upon an early acquaintance 
with the chef-d^ oeuvres in, Chm’ch Architecture with 
which that beautiful 'province abounds; and I can 
hardly imagine a higher gratification than this survey 
of the finest district in France combined with such an 
initiation in the most practical and elegant of sciences. 

But it is time to enter the Interior of Saint Pierre 
de Caen ; not that I had much time to spare this 
forenoon, as the great attraction of the d(ly was the 
Military Mass to be solemnized at St. Stephen's. 

The Organist was in great force to-day. The vast 
instrument at which he presided opened, soon after 
the commencement of the fonctions,” with an air 
very much resembling Mendelssohn^s "Wedding 
March.^^ The mighty diapasons first filled the entire 
temple with jubilant lind awakening melody, and 
then the pedal movements and reed pipes breathed 
their gentler sweetness, till, whether one paced the 
aisles or lingered among ^the eminently beautifiil 
chapels that surround the Choir, the Volume][of rising 
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and falling concords rolled in continuous grandeur, 
or murmured with thrilling sweetness. The very 
air, perfumed) as it was, with frankincense, seemed 
to have become, also, an atmosphere of sacred har- 
mony ; as if Music, the handmaid of lleligion, had 
been only thus diffused that its inflfiences might 
attune each voice for sacred song, and evejy heart 
for the praise and glorification^ of God. It was a 
wonderful performance, and appeared to affect and, 
if I may so express myself, to rule the mind of the 
dense multitude of two thousand persons, Avhose 
silept reverence of, the consecrated place, and devout 
demeanour, accorded strictly •with the solemnity of 
the Anthems and Hosannas wliich the mq^rvellous in- 
strument accompanied ; and? the Gloria in cxcelsis '' 
I heard on this occasion was •as finely sung as ever I 
had heard it in the Cathedral at Home. 

The principal Verger appeared en grande tenue, 
and looked as if he had come out of Queen ]\latilda^s 
groups in the Tapestry at Bayeux. He wore a light 
purple robe overlaid with a considerable quantity 
of scarlet capes^ lappets, cuftk, and borderings; and a 
scarlet hexagonal cap, surmounted by a dark purple 
knob; and in his nght hand grasped a long trun- 
cheon of ebony, richly embossed and decorated with 
gold, tAvicc tlie length of a field-marshal's baton : In 
his left hand he bore crimson velvet bag, with 
golden border and tassels, ^is costume was as 
ancient, I should say, as the early part of the four- 
teenth century. As for my old acquaintance the 
Sidsse, he had outdone all former outdoings, and 
-was quite oyerpoweri^. •'His moustaches had been 
suffered to giftw undipped up to the day of the F6te : 
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just as our gardeners would reserve asparagus in the 
beds for a coming dinner party. Malvolio, cross 
gartered and yellow stockinged^ cofdd not have 
strutted with such an air of self-complacency and 
satisfaction. ^ He was *habited from the nape of his 
neck to liis ankles in a scarlet kerseymere full-dress 
Court suit^ surmounted by a ^ huge cocked hat in 
which waved three w four towering white feathers ; 
and his halberd rang upon the pavement^ as he cleared 
a way and made a lane for the procession, with a 
clang which threatened annihilation in toe-toe to*any 
foot, right and left, projecting beyond the liiK; he 
was marking out. 1?he appearanee of his deep red 
legs, as they emerged from a dense throng of the 
profanum vulgus, was fikp that of Zamicl in the 
Freischutz j and I can* hardly imagine a more appro- 
priate dressing for any Incantation Scene than the 
one adopted, by ancient usage, for the attire of the 
redoubtable Church Serjeant at this day^s ceremonial. 

Passing from the ridiculous to the sublime, it was 
very gratifying to mark the prbfound devotion vdth 
which a very large piV)portion of the Con^egation 
kept their eyes fixed (the higher classes on their 
books, the lower on the pavement) during the more 
solemn portions of the Service. With or without 
understanding, they sang praises; whether to Mary 
or to Jesus, they qjiered up prayer ; — ^the prayer of 
their faith and creed, and the language, it might be, 
of their heart, as well as of their Breviary; ^4n aU 
things,^^ possibly, " too superstitious ” : stiU there was 
canonical obedience and cheerfiil conformity. They 
who kneel upon bare stone fo^ a quarter of an hour,. 
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without rising, must be regarded as something supe« 
rior to mere formalists ; and the earnest worshipper 
who sits and kneels, by turns, through two hours, on 
a coarse rush-bottomed chair, and pays for that chair 
(perhaps for two such), and ^ops a piece of money, 
at every service, into that red velvet bag above men- 
tioned, carried round for the Poor, is not to be 
despised as a bigot, or disparage^ as one who prefers 
appearance to reality. I saw no one asleep; nor any 
lounging cross-legged in the snug corner of a padded 
and cushioned pew; nor sitting with outstretched 
feet, and folded arms during the most solemn periods 
of supplicatory prayer. As for laughing or talking, 
or even whispering, it was confined to the boys^ and 
girls^ schools ; which, I fncline to think, behave 
much in the same way throughout Christendom : and 
though there is more sound sense, solid comfort, 
enlightening doctrine, and consistent and " rea- 
sonable service,^^ in one hour of our llitual than in 
twenty-four of our " erring Sister^s," I give to these 
Roman Catholic congregations only their bare due, 
in saying that ^ so far as earnest manner, fervent 
adoration, endurance of personal inconvenience and 
positive discomfort, a manifest disposition to listen, to 
be taught, and to profit withal, arc concerned, they 
may, in many an instance, put our Churches assem- 
blies to rebuke. I speak •not of the town congrega- 
tions alone. 1 have frequently been present during the 
whole of the Vespers in the*village churches. I have 
the eye of an adjutant in detecting indiscipline within 
the walls of a Church ; and I can affirm most posi- 
tively I have never, in Shy assembly of men and 
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women^ girls and boys, in France, seen apples and 
pears, walnuts and blackberries, filberts and ginger- 
bread, brought into the. House of G®d; — nor the 
bottom of a pew, nor the pavement of an aisle, 
strewed with the peel, of oranges or the husks of 
chestnuts ; — nor knives or pencils busily employed in 
writing and carving names, — as I have all my life- 
time observed in Protestant England ; and, while 
there is utterly a fault among .you” such as this, 
Christian brethren, I would recommend you to lay the 
Verger^s wand very gently on those who, without cfiLC- 
tenth of the inestimable privileges we enjoy in upiiig 
the Liturgj^ of the llcfbrmation, — as hearers, readers, 
and possessors of thcnvliolc Word of God, and mem- 
bers of a Church tliat sedms to handle that Word de- 
ceitfully, — at any rate comport themselves within the 
walls of the House of God iii a manner that can give 
none offence j and refrain from indeecncics, and acts 
of slight and indifference, which arc as revolting to 
witness as tlicy arc perilous to commit. 

Theiie had been an announcement from Monsieur 
Tonnet, the Prefect of XJacn, respecting the' Fete of 
the Emperor to be celebrated on this day, tlic 15th 
of August, framed, as I said, in much the same 
terms with those employed by his fellow-governor at 
Bayeux ; and my own notions of Kings^ Birthdays 
had led me to expect a ^owy display of flags and 
banners from the principal houses, whether sliops or 
private residences, of the inhabitants who might have 
it in their power to act upon the official Placard to 
^^pavoiscr” their dwellings: — the word denoting this 
exhibition of good citizenshSp and loyally. However^ 
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up to midday there Vere but a few colours flying in 
the principal streets^ Rue St. Jean (where our Hdtel 
d^Angleterre Jiad hoisted the tricolor soon after the 
guns fired) and Rue St. Pierre, leading towards St. 
Stephen's. As to any frampwork on house-fronts, 
in wood ; or metal tubing, — ^for oil lamfs or gas-jets, 
— or any artificers 

“ With busy hammer closii|g rivets up,” 

for a successful illumination at night, there were none, 
except at the Town Hall, the Prefect's Palace, and 
OYtb or two other Government offiees, where some 
hui^dreds of little lamps, and nearly as many pots of 
grease with wicks, were in course of preparation. No 
gas was employed. Monsieur Ic Prefet^s Chinese 
^ flare up^ was like the Pcalt of Lanterns in Canton. 
The number of these trjin^mrcnt lamp-cases, red, 
blue, white, yellow, and green, interspersed 
flags of France, England, and Turkey, unfurled from 
Venetian masts, at his spacious residence, would 
have done him credit in the heart of the Celestial 
Empire. 

However, as I strolled tlmough the town at night, 
and took a survey of the illumination, so far as it 
went, I need not anticipate, but proceed towards King 
'William’s Street, on my way to the Abbey. Midway, 
in the quarter of Notre Dame, I fell in with the 69 th 
Regiment of the Line, ^osc wlonel and staff* had 
taken up their quarters three days jprevious at Bayeux; 
as my straitened accommodation in "The Luxem- 
bourg’’ caused me very particularly to remember. 
Foremost, in the advanced guard, marched one of the 
Vivandieres, a handsqpie,^dashing, young, soldierlike 
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girl, who looked as if she would serve out ball-cartridge 
with as much empressement as she would manifest in 
supplying a whole corps with brandy, 
tobacco, cakes, or cofTee. In aU 
probability this youthful Amazon 
had marched twenty miles since 
four o^clock. I met her at a quarter 
past twelve. The band were not 
winded by their journey; for they 
played a march very beautifully, 
though their uniforms, instrumeiits, 
and faces, were powdered ^ith dust. 
I sliodld think a full-sized ophicleide 
musf prove ^^a handful,^^ as the 
Kentish ^ women say, on a sever-, 
leagues' march; and J would rather 
fiavC two children, or a small old 
woman, to carry, than a double drum, though, cer- 
tainly, it makes no noise, and never proves fractious 
or exigeant on a journey. 

On arriving at St. Stephen's I found a regiment 
drawn up in the Square, or large area, opposite the 
Western Portal; and heard the music of an approach- 
ing band at the'*head of another corps that had defiled 
out of the square of St. Sauveur, between St. Ste- 
phen's and the Castle. The National Guards of 
France were very judiciously disbanded some time 
since, by the reigning Emperor ; but the Brigade of 
Sapeurs Pompiers, literally Firemen [with brass 
helmets as large as our old well-known Waterloo 
Coalscuttles], serve as a military force as well as a 
most effective body of men, trained to every depart- 
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ment of the perilous duty devolving on them when- 
ever a conflagration requires their presence. They 
are attired iif complete soldiers^ uniform — dark blue, 
red facings, and gold lacc ; and reminded me some- 
what of the Bombardiers I remember on our coasts 
during the long war. The uniform of their officers 
is simply elegant, and among tliem I distinguished 
several very gentlemanly, hairisomc men. These 
wear a small brazen casque of more classical form 
than that I have just mentioned, and, which, in all 
probability, was constructed with a view to protect 
thoihead and shoulders from mortal injury by the fall 
of bricks, stones, or lead frdm a burning mass of 
buildings. These men receive* not any military pay. 
The Government or Municipality provide arms, and 
a certain allowance for tfie uniforms ; and the hand- 
some compensation in money which they obtain on 
all occasions of their attendance where a fire breaks 
out, and their services htg needful towards extin- 
guishing the flames, or preserving order in the street, 
proves sufficient sal&ry for the appointment they hold. 
They are of tlie^better class, mid resemble, in general 
aspect and demeanour, the old National Guard. The 
pioneers attached to each regiment df the Line are 
Sapeurs, but not Pompiers. The Sapeurs .Pompiers 
are a force available for all the purposes of pioneers* 
and firemens* duty; aiuf our ^nowiicd Mr. Braid- 
wood would feel very proud to head such a “ Brigade,** 
— k pied ou k cheval, — in a*Coloncl-likc uniform ! 

Finding the crowd rapidly increasing, I entered the 
Church, and, at a glance, perceived I should gain the 
best view of all that was likely to be done below, in 
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the nave and choir, by ascending the North gallery, 
which, after paying three halfpence, at a slight bar- 
rier temporarily erected for the purpose; on the upper 
landing-place, I succeeded in reaching; and there 
falling in with two students of the Lycee, about two- 
and-twenty years of age, who were leaning over the 
parapet and looking down from the dizzy height, 
to witness the spectacle, I availed myself of their 
courtesy in answering my repeated queries, to gain 
a perfect acquaintance with the whole ceremony. 

My position, on high, was nearly facing the pulpit. 
The great Western Portal Entry, and the 0]:gan 
above it, on my right ;• and the Choir on my left. 

At twenty minuted to one o^clock there were as- 
sembled, under the gallery where 1 stood, a regiment 
of Carabineers. 

Opposite, under the South Gallery, in the aisle, 
about one hundred troox)crs from the Depot of Hus- 
sar, Dragoon, and Lancer regiments. A sjiaec was 
reserved on the steps of the Grille or iron trellis 
gates, parting the Choir from the Nave, for fourteen 
drummers : twelve of the dlst llegiment, and two of 
the Sapeur-Pompicr brigade. When, subsequently, 
they took uj) that station, they stood within four 
yards of the Commemorative Slab of Marble inscribed 
with the name of the Conqueror. Two Sapeurs 
Pompiers stood at the GMllc gate, as if mounting 
guard. 

Immediately below thtse. Eastward of the pulpit, 
were drawn up ninety Sapeurs Pompiers, in three 
files ; on the other side of the pulpit. Westward, were 
twelve Gens d^Armes; foliowqd up by four hundred 
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men of the 41st Ee^ment, three deep. AH the In- 
fantry carried arms with fixed bayonets. 

Beyond the fourteen drummers above mentioned, 
and more towards the East (for they were behind the 
Stalls on the South side of t^^c Choir), was stationed 
the band of the 41st, au^ented by tb&t of the dis- 
banded National Guards. The musicians of that 
force retain their appointments, ^.nd the Commandant 
his commission, though tlie corps is extinct. 

At one o’clock twelve drums, entering at the West, 
roiled forth the commencement of the Ceremony. 
Th^y beat a slow march and advanced up the nave, 
to their station at the Grille, followed by sixteen in- 
teresting youths between twelve and seventeen years 
of age, two and two, in undress uniform, or Military 
College sort of costumc,-^tht) sons of soldiers in the 
41st Regiment, in training for the Army. These 
lads were arranged in line on the South side of the 
Nave, opposite to the dmmmers. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards was heard a roll of drums outside, 
and three trumpetcips entered, with a flourish, followed 
by the Prefect, and the Military Commandant of 
Caen, on either side of the President of the Council, 
who was habited in a handsome scarlet robe. This 
was the signal for the Band, who immediately began 
to play a decidedly Operatic piece, which, however 
admirably executed, seenfed iU selected, considering 
the vast choice of Music comprised in the Masses of 
the great masters of Italy und Germany. Close][foC 
lowing upon the three chief personages just men- 
tioned, walked twenty-five members of the Imperial 
Court of Appeal, in theif scarlet robes. Next, the 
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Attorney- General and Deputy Attorney- General: 
the Chief President and four other Presidents , of the 
Pour Chambers of the Court of AppeaJ : The Attor- 
neys-General for the Departments of Calvados, La 
Manche, and L^Orne ; followed by the Mayor and a 
long train of Civic functionaries from the Town Hall: 
The two Justices of Peace for the Town of Caen 
(holding their Courts at the Town Hall) : The prin- 
cipal Members of the Courts of Law : The President 
and Vice President of the Board of Trade; Five 
Professors, from the University, of Civil Scienqf^s: 
habited in black gowns bearing badges of various 
colours, according to the faculty over which they pre- 
side. Then the Principals of the Colleges of Medicine 
and Jurisprudence ; folio* ved by a throng of civilians 
attached to the Prefeotur® and Admiralty, in ftiU 
Court dress. The costume of the faculty of Science 
was very conspicuous, — being of a warm-tinted 
amber, almost orange, colour. That of the Law 
Courts was crimson, Avith winte fur : — and the Mem- 
bers of the University Afore, as appendages to their 
black gowns, tufts of white ermine. I should say 
there were about two hundred and fifty individuals in 
the whole procession, from first to last, — not including 
the military who came in the rear. The whole of the 
civilians, with the Prefect and Staff of the Regi- 
ments, took their places in the Choir, filling it, cross 
benches and all,'coibpletely. The appearance of the 
twenty-five members of ^he Court of Appeal, as they 
sate in the stalls on the South side, with their flow- 
ing scarlet gowns, was very imposing : and the aisles 
and nave, thronged with sddieiy and bourgeois, pone- 
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Rented a spectacle to«vrliicli the associations insepa^rable 
from the place gave a charm that those only can feel^ 
or imagine^ jirho enter into such scenes with that 
knowledge 

“which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand j^ears/’ 

and awakens the heart to feelings nearly akin to the 
sublime. There was, of course, a large gathering 
of the Clergy; and all the pomp of the Romish 
Ceremonial was brought to bear on this occasion, 
al^thc High Altar. The music, however, was, for 
some time, exclusively forthcoming from the large 
Mifitary Band, which took up the Chant at its key- 
note, and did wondrously in the intervals of the 
the Mass, till the warnings bell in the hand of the 
acolyte announced thcimcunent of Consecration: 
then, as the drums rolled with a crash like descend- 
ing thunder, every human being, except myself, within 
the hallowed walls knelt in adoration; — ^the swords 
and muskets clanged upon the pavement, — the 
priest and the waiyior, the judges and councillors, 
the learned and the unlearned, men, women, and 
children, even •the least of the little ones, bent 
almost prostrate, and the Host W9s elevated. A 
, silence reigned for several seconds — during which a 
glove or handkerchief let fall from the galleries 
would have been audible^ — ^the chief assistant, with 
swinging thurible, raised a clo£l of incense before 
the Wafer and Chalice oi^ the Altar, — and aU was 
still as the void sepulchre of the Conqueror in the 
’midst of the prostrate multitude, till deacon and 
-subdeaqon, and every ecriesiastic in his appointed 
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station and pride of place^ after bne low genuflexion^ 
resumed his standing position; — ^then the Military 
Band^ whose splendid performance had been sud- 
denly interrupted by the Choir Voices beginning 
to sing the Sanctus^^, preceding the Consecration, 
sounded a few chords of surpassing harmony, at the 
hearing of which the whole of that mighty congre* 
gation of from sever), to eight thousand persons rose ; 
— ^thc Infantry shouldering arms, and immediately 
afterwards grounding them with a short, sharp, stun- 
ning fall, that might have been heard all across die 
the square outside the building. The three prayers 
usually following the ^Elevation and Oblation were 
then oflered up, the Priest proceeding with the 
Ctoon as he rested hi^' joined hands on the edge 
of the altar, saying, humbly beseech Thee, 

Almighty God, that Thou wouldest command these 
to be carried by the hands of Thy holy angels to 
Thy sublime Altar before the sight of Thy divine 
Majesty, that all of us, who by their participation 
shall receive the most holy body and blood of Thy 
Son, may be filled with all celestial benediction and 
grace, through the same Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Following after a few seconds upon this, the long- 
expected ^^Te Deum^^ rose from a noble choir of 
voices : part of which were singii^ with the priests 
around the Sanctuary, part in the gallery of the vast 
Organ at the W^'tem extremity of the glorious 
temple. The choir-organ and this larger instru- 
ment took the verses alternately, and nothing in 
Sacred Music could be more grand, more touching, 
and beautiful. It was tlSitt description of harmony 
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which makes the *blood course with accelerated 
rapidity — makes beating hearts and tearful eyes in 
an instant o6 time — and brings before the mirror of 
the mind those images of the living and the dead, 
those "calling shapes” which ^eem, in such moments, 
to come, as if by summons, from eaAh and from 
under the earth, to speak to us of the present and 
the past, and point to the mysteiiious Future. There 
are few influences, in my opinion, that appeal to us 
with deeper and more soothing convictions of the 
Immortality of the Soul than those sounds of sacred 
delight which thus, from time to time, penetrate oui* 
mortal mixture of cartlFs mould, and raise our 
thoughts and hopes to Heaven’s harmonies, while 
we are standing in the Almighty’s terrestrial temple. 

In honour of the EmpferorJ the " .Dominc Salvum 
fac Imperatorem ” was appended to the " Te Deum,” 
and unspeakably grand it was : many voices, besides 
the offleial singers, taking up the well-remembered 
choral strain, which, through successive dynasties, in 
the happier or the sadder days, by turn, of France, 
had undergone so many chayracteristic and signifi- 
cant mutations — 


Homine salvum fac 

)} 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 

99 99 


Eegem nostrum Ludovicum 

Egmpublicam 

Imperator^ nostrum N apoleonem 

Regem Ludovicunr^ 

Regem Carolum 

Regem Ludoticum Philippum 

Rempublicam 

Imperatorem nostrum Napoleonem 


A. D. 

1643 

1793 

1804 

1815 

1824 

1830 

1848 

i852 
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“Domine salvum fac Imperatorem nostrum I^apoleohem, 
et exaudi nos. in die in quA invocaverimns Te.” 

“ O Lord, preserve our Emperor Napoleon, and hear us in 
that day wherein we shall call upon Thee.” 

At the conclusion of this invocation, the Military 
Band playecL a very fine jjiece, of mixed styles, 
Martial and Ecclesiastical, during which the Pro- 
cession, under the superintendence of marshals and 
huissiers, or ushers of Court, was re-formed ; and, on 
tlic last of the personages that walked in it quitting 
the Church, the troops received the word of clim- 
mand from their several superior officers, . and 
marcdicd off, followed hy an immense multitude, 
who seemed to relish exceedingly all that had been 
said, sung, and done from, beginning to end. As 
my fellow-spectators in tlte gallery turned about to 
leave it, T said to them, after many acknowledg- 
ments of their obliging communicativeness, ^^What 
would not William of Normandy have given to 
witness this spectacle ! " Ah, ma foi ! oui, quels 

soldats ! ” Yes,^^ 1 rejjlicd ; the very trumpeters 
would have blown himdnto ecstasy.^ He had no such 
buglers at Hastings.^^ With exception of CxuPs 
coriiet-a-pistofl in the Garrison Band at Inspruck, in 
1819, I had never heard a difficult and uncertain 
instrument so wonderfully playedt 

In passing aloqg the gallery to descend the nave, 
I remarked how the wire connecting the striking 
movement of the Clock in the Croisillon with the 
great bell in the West tower was carried along in 
one continued length of one liundred and fifty feet, 
before it ascended at a'Wght angle to the steeple. 
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Once again upon the pavement of the aisle, I con- 
fronted the SuissCj who had hung upon the skirts of 
the great procession, in a dress exactly resembling 
that of his fellow-officer at St. Pctcr^s, except in its 
superior richness, for it was of scarlet Cienoa velvet, 
and flared about like some great effigy in fireworks. 
A Catholic girl asked me, the same evening, at a 
house where I was purchasing Some choice prints, 
whether I had been fortunate enough to see, among 
other ^^objets d^interSt,^^ their Policincllo of St. 
Pierre ; pareeque, pauvre homme ! il avoit ete eteint 
par h) grand PolicincUc de velours k St. Etienne.^^ 
One really would think that the Churchwardens had 
made up their minds thatf their " great expense 
henceforth” should be ^uisses, just as Mr. 
Samuel Pepys, in James II. ’s days, made a memo- 
randum and resolution, after seeing a tip-top i)cr- 
ruque at Whitehall, that his sliould be, from that 
time forward, in periwigs ! 

One glance, at parting, on the Slab in the Choir ter- 
minated my morning^s gratification, which, though 
wholly distinct, ii^ one respect* from that whicli the 
great mass of the people appeared to derive from 
their participation in the liiglicst ceremonial of their 
Church, had been of no ordinary character; and 
though it was not*thc first Military Mass I had 
witnessed — for I was present at^ very imposing 
solemnity of the kind, in J:hc old Cathedral of 
Notre Dame dc Paris, cight-and-thirty years before — 
the component parts and details of this day^s pro- 
ceedings had been infinitelV| more curious and im- 
pressive ; and the genj^s tody though nearly eight , 
X ^ 
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centuries ago melted into thin air^ seemed to hbver^ 
in its incorporeal essence^ around us all^ and to tes- 
tify^ as prelate and prefect^ captains knd counsellors, 
marched over his tenantless tomb, 

"I WAS established* in my kingdom, and excellent 
majesty was added unto me * 

" I HAVE built an house for the name of the Lord 

God/t 

The change from grave to gay was forcible indeed, 
which, within little more than an hour after the con- 
clusion of the rites and ceremonies of St. Steph'en^s, 
introduced me to another assemblage of upwards of 
seven thousand of the inhabitants of Caen, ranged in 
dense masses along the entire extent of the Basin or 
Wet Dock of the Port, beyond the Eue des Quais, to 
witness the feats that were to be performed by the 
several aspirants to Nautical or, per^ps I may more 
correctly say. Aquatic fame, in the Regatta an- 
nounced as a part of the F^te-day^s entertainments. 
I had hot been able to go to the Review of the troops 
on the Petit Cours ; — ^but it 'yVas a mere inspection, 
and lasted but half to hour. Moreover, I had seen 
them all at Church, and, as I thought, to great 
advantage; and, now, the sight of so many of the 
non-military promised an agreeable interlude or after- 
piece ; and I was not disappointed. A large Pavilion, 
or Tribune,” 160 feet wide, had been erected 
at the City End or Head of the Basin, in the style of 
our Newmarket Race^ Stand, — ^highly decorated with 
flags, banners, and drapery of very tastefrd arrange- 
ment, and enclosing seats for three hundred and fifty 
* Daniel iy. 36. t 1 Kings viu. 20. 
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of the 41ite and others, — ^behind and alongside of a 
dais, or slightly elevated platform, for the Prefect and 
Town authorities. — ^All access to this was precluded 
by extensive boarding, palisades, and barriers, except 
for polities presenting tickets previously procured at 
the Mayoralty, or some other bureau of* civic autho- 
rity: — an arrangement of which I had not gained 
any intimation, but which did pot operate to my 
hindrance and exclusion, as I was immediately per- 
mitted to enter the doorway, on stating to the mu- 
nicipal guard in attendance that I was not aware of 
the necessity of providing myself with any creden- 
tials l)eyond English features# In a few seconds, 
therefore, I found myself within the enclosure, and 
gazing on the thousands W^o had taken up their 
station, all standing, on ekhe? side of the long basin, 
with exception of a couple of hundred, Avho had got 
down upon thl^ deck of a collier moored alongside the 
left quay, — and whose movements, in the course of a 
quarter of an hour, caused the vessel to lui’ch, and 
throw some of them overboard, in rather a perilous 
manner, between her side aiql the stone wall. The 
smi shone deliglAfully : it was about half-past three ; 
— and the most extraordinary conceivable effect was 
produced by what, at first glance, was not easy to be 
accounted for, but wdiich, on more attentive examina- 
tion, soon explained itself. There seemed to be a 
light but most brilliant ultramarine tinted bloom, 
resting on the whole mass that lined the sides of the 
dock, three hundred yards in length, — and resembling, 
as accurately as one thing could assimilate itself to 
another, that neculiarlv sT)iftidid blue adherent to the 
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cinder of a mass of Bank of England notes, say a 
bundle of two thousand, drawn out of the oven, in that 
establishment in which the old notes are consumed. 
.The Bank-note paper, as I have been informed, is 
prepared with smalt, as, a colouring matter, — ^juoduced 
by the calx '“of cobalt, silex, salt, and potash ; and 
the residuum of the consumed notes gives out the 
exquisitely beautifu\ blue in i)rofiise abundance, — 
delicate and bright as the plumage of the Lapis 
Lazuli- coloured Thrush of Africa, which may be 
considered one of the most splendid birds on earth. 
But my Header will wonder at a parenthesis of such 
length, just as I was ?bout to speak of the Regatta. 
Nhmporte! It has grown out of it ! It was a pheno- 
menon peculiar to a lar^e crowd grouped in such a 
manner, and in such a light, in France. It was jug- 
duced exclusively by the blouses, the clean blue 
frocks, of the male portion of the plJpulation here 
assembled. Tlicre were about four men to one 
woman ; the colour predominated, and rested on the 
motionless mass like a rich bloom : the croud seeming 
to be powdered with liglit blue, I had hardly taken 
my eyes from this optical illusion, as^ it might almost 
be termed, before I stood face to face with Her 
Britannic Majesty^s Vice-Consul, Peter Bainrow,* 
successor of Charles Armstrong, who succeeded the 
George Brummcll referred to in the former pages of 
this volume. The :^me of Barrow, at the Admiralty 
of England, may be regarded in the light of a con- 
vertible term, or synonym, for good and faithful 

* I print my friend’s name as lie causes it to be printed on 
oh his cards Monsieur omitUd — selon I’usage du pays. 
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services, tried fideUty, and well-directed talents; — 
and my api3reciation of this enviable family repute, 
more than th^ recollections of many a mutual friend, 
led me, on this occasion, to form an acquaintance 
which grew rapidly into close companionship, and 
strengthened into an intimacy that has endeared 
Caen to my remembrance for ever. By the side of 
this intelligent and agreeable representative of our 
Country, who was in conversation, at our first greet- 
ing, with the Prefect and his immediate attendants, 
I .saw the commencement and termination of these 
Water Races; and, as I glanced at my compatriots 
handsome countenance and jnarvellously becoming 
ollicial costume, I felt perfectly content to sec the 
English gentleiuan and offietjr so advantageously per- 
sonated. All eyes were n|)on* us, I perceived; for the 
(jhief incident of the spectacle had reference to our 
nation, and, %s the Newspapers afterwards stated, 
‘^Monsieur B., Consul de sa Majeste Britannique, 
semblait prendre le plus vif-interet aiix succes de ses 
compatriotes, pour Jlesquels Ics spectateurs faisaient 
aussi des voeux.^^ * 

The proceediiflgs were admirably ordered. Not the 
slightest confusion or bungling intcirfered with the 
regulations distinctly laid down by the Committee 
for acting on their Programme to entire satisfac- 
tion. The faculty of org£«iising and fully developing 
all the means, appliances, and fSethods of carrying 
into execution their design, ^eems to characterise the 

* “ Mr. Barrow, Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul, appeared 
to feel the liveliest interest in the success of his countrymen, 
who had also the spectators’ l^t wishes.” 
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genius of the Frcncli. I have heard it remarked that 
in all matters of minute detail the ingenuity of the 
Germans is not easily rivalled. In classical studies, 
their indagatory research and laborious analysis have 
long since plaeed them m the first rank of Scholiasts ; 
hut for painstaking and successful management in 
the conduct of Public Ceremony, Festival, or Spec- 
tacle and Entertainment, — and, what is infinitely 
more momentous, of all public mcasm’cs. National 
demonstrations, and Military or Civil expeditions, — 
the Pr(mch have alw'ays j)rovcd themselves infinit^y 
more expert than our Countrymen; and the same 
talent comes into plaj’’, even to cause a Pic-nic, a 
Fete champetre, a Stecidc-chase, or a Eoat-race to 

go off wcll,^^ tliat buill streets and coffee-houses, 
jetties and landmg-pla6cs,'*at Scutan, — established 
homes of positive comfort and enjoyment in the 
Camps of Honvault and Wimereux, — and provided 
the proper complement of Surgeons, Ambulances, 
linen rags and lint, in abundance for the Army in the 
Crimea, without leaving that most essential su^^ply 
to be funiishcd from the distant Bosphorus, or from 
the precarious source of individual’ benevolence at 
home !* Their men in office take thought for minutiae 
as well as for widely comprehensive designs, and, as 
old Napoleon used to say, pay due regard to the 

Combinations ” i^idispenSably requisite for success- 
ful action. Ai)plying such wariness to the execution 
of every scheme and counsel, these sharp-witted agents 
overlook nothing that can contribute in any degree 

* I attack no blame to tkf Government ; but there was 
most culpable mismanagement 
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to complete and, perfectionate the adopted design; 
and their vigilance, in this respect, -does* its work as 
faithfully in a little as in much. Accordingly, even 
for a Kegatta, there had been constituted a Com- 
mittee, consisting of the Mayor, as President ; Mon- 
sieur Abel Vautier, member of the Coi|>s Legislatif; 
Monsieur Tostain, Chief Engineer of the Department 
of Calvados; Monsieur Bouillie, President of the 
Board of Trade; Her Britannic Majesty^s Consul, 
and a retired sea-captain or two ; to whose numbers 
ifferc added other members, as Judges to act in the 
capacity of referees, among whom were Monsieur de 
Castin, a Commissioner of< the Navy, President 
Judge; M. Delaporte, ^arbour-master ; Messrs. 
Paulmier and Luard, Shipowners; Messrs. Pitian, 
Moran, and three others, !Easl and West India trading 
Captains; Monsieur Lecorneur, Shipbuilder; and 
Monsieur Le Verdier, Secretary of the Mayoralty. 
Here was an apparatus ! Three triumvirs disposed 
of the liberty of Rome ! Three Swiss confederates 
liberated* Switzcrlailtl ! 

But the Ercnchmcn are right. On the principlgi, 
that, if a thing tc worth doing at all, it had better be 
done wx*ll, they bring to bear upon their projects all 
the rcsom’ces within reach, and elaborate so as to 
secure success. So the Mayor and his fellow Com- 
mittee-men set to work, 5nd opej^d an office on the 
Port to receive applications in the week preceding the 
Regatta from such Sailors* as intended to compete 
for the prizes of successful contest on this occasion. 
The four first heats were to be restricted to Sailors 
of Calvados, whose names^ad been duly entered. 
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The first race was to be between sea-going boats 
of eighteen -feet length and under, with four oars. 
The Chief Minister of the Marine Department gaA^e, 
towards this, a gold medal; and the City of Caen, 
£6 in money. The speond prize was a silver-gilt 
medal given by the Board of Trade; and £4i in money, 
by the City. 

The next Race was^ to be between the same descrip- 
tion of boats, two-oared; liot exceeding fifteen feet 
in length. The City gave as a prize for the first that 
should come in, £2. 8s. For the second, .€1. 4s. 

The Third llace, between the same description of 
boats, not less than t\xclvc feet in length ; sculls. — 
First prize, given by tlie City, .^1. 12s. Gc?. Second, 
16s. (id. ' 

The Fourtli Race, between Shorc-boats (tlic " Pico- 
teux of the River Ornc, used for the conveyance of 
sand), fifteen feet long and upwards, and managed 
by one man only, himself a master sandman. First 
prize, given by the City, £2. Second, £1. 

Between the four first heats «and the three last, 
there was to be an Injcrludc, cxhi])iting Avhat was 
caRed a “ Course de Patins,” or skating race. 

This was to* be contested on a light framework, 
somewhat resembling one of our University skiffs 
cut in two, lengthwise; each half kept asunder, at an 
intermediate space of about two feet six, by two 
wooden ties : with^t sides, without bottom, without 
bench, or rowlock; and^noveable only by means of 
a paddle of nearly four yards^ length, which, being 
dipped into the water, on each side alternately, by a 
man standing astraddle, eil^h foot resting on a plank, 
would impel this bipartite canoft at a ra^id pace. 
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The City of Caen«offered as a prize for the Compe- 
titor who should skate" one turn round the Basin^ 
without an upset, and arrive first out of any number 
of skaters," a Work of Art of the value of £1. k. 

The Fifth Race was to be J)etween boats of rather 
uncouth ^^buUd," impelled by one oar,^ all the com- 
petitors to be Cabin-boys. First prize, given by the 
City, iSl. 4^. Second, 16s. Gc?.. Third, 12s. 

The Sixth, between four-oared Shore-boats, some- 
what resembling the Deal boats, but not so wide ; — 
o£all sizes, and from any quarter, manned by seamen 
of any Country. First prize, given by the Board of 
Tra&e, a silver-gilt modal ; ai^l .€8 in money, given 
by the Department of Calvados. Sceond prize, given 
by the Board of Trade, a silver-gilt medal. Third 
prize, given ])y the City, 

The Seventh Race, between* boats not exceeding 
twenty-five feet in length, maimed by Anuitcurs. 
First prize, by the City, a work of art of the value 
of .€4. Second prize, a work of art of the value 
of £ 2 . 

Besides this, the Minister ^of the Marine Depart- 
ment offered a •large silver medallion as a mark of 
distinction, to any shipbuilder of the Port whose 
boat, being entered for the Races, should be declared, 
upon inspection, to be superior to others in its con- 
struction, as well in its • sheathing, caulking, and 
general neat and cleanly trim. 

At the termination of the^Boat Races, there was to 
be a trial of skill in preserving equilibrium in a walk 
along a well-greascd mast or bowsprit, projecting 
horizontally over the watje, from the right side of 
the basin. Th^e suck masts were to be laid in order. 
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The three most successful candi^lates on each mast 
were to receive ^1. 4s., 16s. 6rf., and^Ss., according 
to merit. 

At the conclusion of the feats on the greased 
masts, a number of ducks were to be let loose on the 
water, to be "hunted by swimmers, **who should be 
entitled to keep the ducks they might succeed in 
catching. To be con3ludcd with races between the 
swimmers. 

Tlic candidates for the Bowsprit-balance Prizes 
were required to appear in shirts and trousers. The 
swimmers, also, in the regulation bathing costume. 

The Band of the Sapeurs Pompiers, stationed, in 
tasteful pavilions, at the entrance of the great Stand 
or Tribune, wliich was flamboyant with stand- 
ards, flags, and bannerols, Splayed pieces of music 
(Marches, Polkas, and Waltzes) between the several 
heats, and addcjd much to the liveliness and spirit of 
the scene. There were fourteen vessels lying in the 
Basin, craft of various tonnage, decked gaily with 
colours of many nations ; and the trees on the oppo- 
se «=iite side, in front of which one half of the blue- 
blooming multitude had stationed themselves, five or 
six deep, formed likemse a most agreeable feature. 
A few ordinary carriages were drawn up on the skfrts 
of the crowd; but the Company were exclusively 
within the Pavilio\;^ where” I observed several of the 
Military, looking stylish enough ; and the Mayor and 
principal authorities and officials in court dress, — not 
on account of the Regatta, but because they were 
come so recently from St. Stephen's, — and thought 
reasonably enough, that to ^pear thus m grandeteauey 
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in the circle surroimding the Prefect, would add eclat 
to the P6te of the Emperor, of which the llcgatta, 
after the old Roman fashion of Nanmachia, would 
form a part of the honorary Games. Hence the 
public appearance of our Consul in the uniform of 
his office, — very closely resembling tha? of our Royal 
Navy, and looking delightfully English. I cannot say 
there was a blaze of beauty within the enclosure. 
An contraire, the dearth of handsome features was 
remarkable ; and it was to be presumed the lelles 
^f Caen had feared the Races would prove rather 
^^dow,^^ and determined to let things take their 
course without them. I ha\ic already remarked how 
considerably the male cxcijedCd the female portion of 

the spectators. 

* • 

** Without tho smile frdbi partial beauty won. 

Oh ! \nhat were Man P A World Tvithout a Sun I ** 

However, the world on this occasion looked bright 
enough ; and the candidates — not so much caring for 
any Queen of Beauty to place the garland of victory 
upon their brows, as for a beckon from the Committee 
of Management to come and receive the medal agd 
the money — addressed themselves to the business of 
the day with all alacrity. 

*The signal-giving pistols having been discharged, 
ten boats started : but the sport lay between four. A 
black boat, with red stf cak at Jj^r gunwales, had a 
sharp struggle with a bright, unpainted, but varnished 
oak boat. A green one, white gunwale, and scarlet 
planking below waist, contended triumphantly with a 
white boat, green gunwale, and having a small figure- 
head. The varnished oalf boat displayed a great deal 
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of brass mountiDg and finical” ornament about 
ber rowlocks, which, I thought, looked un-nautical ; 
but her men did their work well. The boats were heavy 
and lumbering enough ; but it ought to be taken into 
consideration that they*had not been built for show^ 
but for sea ; and, indeed, the main object of the Town 
Council and Commissioners of the Port, on occasions 
of this kind, is to giVe a stimulus to maritime pur- 
suits, and, by encouraging in as liberal a manner as 
possible every laudable endeavour to gain proficiency 
in the management of the oar and of the muscles ^ to 
train up a body of men and youths to every and any 
department of the Marine. 

I will not incur the'haj^ard of wearjdng my readers 
by placing here on record the entries of ejach parti- 
cular boat^s arrival at the go^al, as it would occupy the 
greater part of two pages. Those, however, who may 
feel interested enough in the Programme already 
given, to wish to Icam how the Candidates in the five 
first Races acquitted themselves, may form some idea 
of the average dexterity of the "Norman waterman 
from the following extract : 

Min. Sec. 

Race I. — The CMof Winner 'went over his watery 


course in 6 35 

The last boat that was “placed” 8 10 

II. — The best in this rcach^^d the winning-place 7 20 

The last ...S.v 9 4 

IIL—The best 8 29 

The last ? 9 42 

IV.— The best 8 29 

The last 10 22 

V.— The best \ 12 12 

The last % 13 0 
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The Frenchmen, on this occasion, took no thought 
for any appropriate costume, as " the Jolly Young 
Watermen^^ ^ould have done in England. Each man 
rowed or paddled about in his every-day clothes, 
which, as may be supposed* gave a very ordinary 
appearance to the whole party ; — seeing they were all 
so immediately under the eye. (The Basin is not 
above 160 feet in width.) The sfbersman of the green 
boat already mentioned was habited a la Mameluque 
— the least appropriate dress, perhaps, out of all the 
costumes, in Europe or Asia, that he could have 
chosen j and the Strokc-oar wore on his head a 
velvet racing cap ! as if he were just arrived from 
Epsom or Ascot. The Genius *of the Isis whispered 
in my mind^s car, ^/What would these worthy 
Caenites say, if they couRl but see our old Brasenose 
College Eight-oar Crew, ^neat and trimly dress^P (as 
when we h'jadcd tlio river), take their boat once down 
and up again, in three minutes and a half ! ” 

At the end of the fifth race, which was between 
the Cabin-boys, each using one scull at the end of 
the boat, a temporary sensation was occasioned by m 
tipsy man jumping, fully attired, into the water. He 
was picked up by one of the boats, and sent* up the 
basin-side again by a ladder, to get dry as he could, 
after having asked everybody around him whither 
he was going to? — as othci’s havc^iswked before him. 

“ Qu6 me, Bacche rapis tui plenum? ” 

There was a false start for the Patins^^ or water- 

* “ Whither art thou dragging me, O Bacchus ! filled as I 
am with drink of thine ?J* — Horace. Od. III. 25. 
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skating (a representation of which is here annexed) ; 
but, on a second signal, three of these extraordinary 
franies, or whatever we. may call them — (they were 
anything but hoaU I ) — set off in very creditable style ; 



sU of us, neverthelcssjf anticipating a tumble into 
the water on the part of two, at least, out of the 
three competitors : but that better part of Valour, 
Discretion (auctore Ealstaff), prevailed very soon on 
the sedulous minds of the inexpert rivals of Pierre 
Sabine, who, as I learned from Mr. Vice-Consul, was 
the chief originator of this pastime on the water; 
and they gave in, after paddling along, like natives 
.of the South Sea Islands in European habiliments; 
and he accomplished the six hundred yards in 
eight minutes and nine seconds. It was a very dan- 
gerous exploit : as any imdue weight thrown on one 
of the two sides would have lifted the other out of 
the water, and^fapsized the man, who would have 
found his paddle only an encumbrance «at such a 
moment ; but I can imagine an active man, au fait 
in the management of this quasi catamaran^' (as 
the Madras surf-boats are called), contriving to get 
through shallows, and eV»m through a very consider- 
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able swell of salt water, where a sea-boat could uot 
live. 

A Boatbuikler of the name of Marchand Blache 
won the Medallion Prize for the best built and fitted 
boat on the water, in the curwjnt year. 

The Exhibition of the Amateurs who fook the next 
turn was, as may be supposed after all I have said 
about personal appearances and •commonplace equip- 
ments, rather shady, and such as one might have 
anticipated from a population whose young men had 
iifcither a river to practise upon, nor good modcl3 to 
imi1ip,te. Few of the candidates, however, for the 
Works of Art Prizes, were under thirty years of age. 
The boats were twenty-five ^ce<? long, rowed by four 
men each. Foiu started, and three were thus placed : 
I., 5 min. 37 sec.; II., SuniA. <13 sec.; III., 9 min. 
7 sec. 

Lastly, came olf the only really excellent Race of 
the day : between four-oared shore-boats, of all 
sizes and from any quarter.” 

The contest lay between a crew composed of four 
Prussian, Norwegian, and Danish or Swedish sailors^ 
and four Cai3tains of English trading vessels. The 
Consul observed to me that the ChalcTupe which the 
four Northmen had brought into the Basin ought 
not to be allowed to start. It was so shallow that 
the men could hardly arraflge their««^et, and ducked 
HI) and down like a winnowing sieve upon the water ; 
whereas the four Englishmen’s boat was a thorough 
sea-going boat, weighing six of the other, and could 
hardly be expected to have a cliancc. 

Mr. Barrow, knowing ifiere would be a race be- 

Y 
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tween the Englishmen and some foreign crew, had 
thoughtfully provided them with the well-known 
glazed black hats, with a blue riband, -und the words^ 
L^ALLiANCE,^^ in gilt letters, on them. My readers 
may imagine how seaman-like the fresh-coloured, 
hearty, hanisome fellows looked, and what thews 
and sinews,— every inch^’ British flesh and blood, — 
lay within their blue jackets and trousers. Ilis own 
servant did duty as Steersman; a young man of 
two-and-twenty, named Sutton, who was a native of 
Devizes. He had mostly lived at St. Austin^s, in 
Cornwall, and had been shipwrecked on the North 
coast of France, and .east ashore, an orphan, in a 
forlorn condition, whlch^moved our Consuls compas- 
sion, and led almost immediately to the adoption of 
the youth into his servieft, to their mutual advan- 
tage; for he spoke of him in the highest terms of 
commendation; and a glanec at the young felloVs 
open countenance was sufficient to confirm such 
eulogy. He had lived some time with him, and 
enjoyed and merited much of his confidence. The 
^enthusiasm of the whole multitude, "gentle and 
simple,’^ within the Pavilions, — aboard the merchant 
vessels, and hmong the densely packed masses on 
the Basin-sides, amounting, at this moment of in- 
creased curiosity and excitement, to ten thousand 
individuals, — tou^’fled (oh*! how gratefully !) the 
tige attaching to the bare mention of England in the 
Lists of this aquatic teJUmey; and, as each captain 
stepped into the boat, shout followed shout, as if 
they had been the leading personages of a Tri- 
umphal procession, — ^no?E^the hardy weather-beaten- 
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commanders of Colliers and Coasting Cutters. The 
Northmen, as was anticipated, almost immediately 
got the lead. •There was no ftidder to their chaloupe. 
It had never had one! ai^d a condition was made 
that their steersman, a long stalwart Prussian, nearly 
six feet two inches high, should be allowed to sub- 
stitute a scidl oar for a rudder, by working it be- 
tween two large nails driven iif at the stern where 
the tiller should have appeared. With what amoimt 
of foul play the hammer had done its work, at this 
point, will be seen in the sequel. 

The foreigners seemed for a few seconds to be 
going in to win, as if left to^walk over the course ; 
but before they had proceeded “sixty yards our boat 
was alongside, and the acclamations of the people 
rose like the voice of a Avfiolc army shouting to the 
battle: tlie men and boys waved their hats, the 
women clapped their hands and flourished their 
handkerchiefs, and away shot the Northmen’s boat, 
keeping the right, and again leading for fifty yards, 
during which interval one could almost ^ee between 
keel and water ^the shallow boat resembling » 
dinner-tray being punted over the liquid surface, 
while the Englishmen were toiling with a boat re- 
quiring six oars, if engaged on service demanding 
extraordinary speed. But another general shout 
announced some new advantage gi.«icd by oiu* men, 
on whose behalf, it was singular to observe, the uni- 
versal sympathy seemed to be exclusively awakened ; 
— and to our great delight we saw them taking the 
lead at the return point. JFrom that moment the 
din became deafening. The populace screamed, 
y3 
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Toared, stamped, and raved (I verily believed some 
of them cried outright) — the French never hurra — 
and though I was familiar with the Oxford Boat 
Nights/^ and had pulled -No. 7 from Newnham, and 
heard the atunning ^^Now, Christ Church! Now 
Brasenosc ! ^Vtill the amazed welkin seem to be filled 
with one only sound of rabid exultation, I may truly 
say the Neustrian voice is still ringing in my cars 
as I record the most astounding welcome I ever 
heard given to contending prowess. As for the 
British Consul, he wore that exj)ression of counte- 
nance A^ich Hardy saw in Nclson^s features as he 
beheld Collingwood Ickding his ships into action at 
Trafalgar : — and 1 certainly felt five-and-thirty years 
younger, for the moment, as I beard the French 
officers behind me exclaiming llcgardez ces braves 
Anglois 1 Quel emur ! ” (what pluck !) ; and it was 
in turning about, to see what the Prefect and Mayor 
might appear to think of the British performances, 
in the day^s pageant, that I missed the critical 
moment of 4ie two boats passing under the "taut” 
'liawser, which, amid*’ the deafenbig roar of ten 
thousand united voices, was done so simultaneously 
that, but for this timely sight-line, it would have 
been almost impossible to decide where the disad- 
vantage lay. We thought the victory was ours. 
The'Northmcif citrie in nine feet ahead. "Palmam 
qui meruit ferat ” — but a ciy or two from the head 
of the quay removed the "meruit” from that well- 
known motto. It was shown, by the indignant 
stroke-oar and his comrades of the British Boat, that 
the Steersman of their antagonists had been "no 
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steersman at all, iuCa fifth rower : tlic nails above 
mentioned had been set up, not in the direct centre 
of the stern, hut at six and •nine inches beyond it, 
so as to admit of an impulsive, not a merely govern- 
ing, action of the oar in the three inches left be- 
tween the two nails. I examined the boat, and 
gained ocular evidence of the fact. This was imme- 
diately represented to the Cominittec, and the deci- 
sion, at one word from our Consul, would have 
decreed it ^^No llacc,^^ but for his reluctance to 
iiTterrupt tlic harmony of the scene by subjecting 
the ."Nordstierneii^^ (North Star) to so public an 
exposure as the expulsion, oi# at least, re-fitting of 
their tricky boat, who, 

* “ Willi her prepared nails,” * 

had thus snatched the chief prize from those who 
virtually had won it for their own. Moreover, the 
ten thousand heartfelt salutations of Vive P Al- 
liance ! (the motto on the J!liiglishmen\s hats), 
which had caused the very leaves of the trees that 
waved abov^e them, aliid the flags that fiiy;tcred in the 
summer breeze, to vibrate and join in the wclcomoy. 
proved far too rich a remuneration, in the minds ot 
all, — our gallant crew, cs]jecially, — ^to render any 
second trial necessary, or even consistent. As a 
Cambridgeman would have said, It was only like the 
Senior Wrangler being placed gi;«iSecond Smithes 
Prizeman.t The glory of the day set upon the 
JilOLUS.^^ 

The Caen Newspaper observed, a day or two after- 
* Shaksiieare. — Anthony an^ Clcopatrru act 4, sc. 10th. 
t As in five cases bct\vcei#A.D. 1801 — 39. 
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wards, Les prix ont 4te, en general, bien disputes, 
mais la lutte la plus ardente a ite, sans contredit, 
ceUe qui s^est engagee' cntre le Nord&tiemen (Nor- 
w^gien) et POEolus (Equipage Anglais) 

Earl, on behalf of the British, challenged Nielsen, 
the steersman of the North Star,” to exchange 
boats, — and to race the Northmen in their own shal- 
low craft (it was a Very appropriate term !), without 
rudder or oar; or to have a regular rudder adapted, 
and let them retain their boat, and use the rudder : 
but this was declined. I was among the two crews 
when the offer was made. The Englishman said his 
comrades knew perfectly well what could be done 
with an oar astern ; for they had seen the Hartlepool 
Cobble Boatmen accomplish long distances, and 
make way through waterb of difficult navigation, 
without any rudder : but had he been apprized, 

“When he th* ambitious Norway combated/* 

of the "dodge” by which these Northmen were 
going to " sell ” him and his brother candidates, he 
would have had their emft overhauled by the Begatta 
Committee, and all made fair and above board, before 
cither gave stroke. 

It is gratifying to be able to add that there was 
not the slightest ebullition of ill humour on this 
occasion, howewsf^ frying \he incident was to even 
the most equable temper. Our countrymen seemed 
to vie with the light-hea#ted foreigners around them 
in the maintenance of the entente cordiale ; and the 
general impression was Jhat they were the actual 
winners, and had, by their good-natured acquies- 
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cence and generous forbearance, rendered the second 
prize infinitely more bonourable than the first. So 
ended the Begatta. 1 shall not enlarge this already 
lengthened Chapter by entering upon an account of 
the greased-pole performanoes, duck-hunting, and 
swimming feats ; as these are amusemefits too com- 
mon in England to awaken any interest when re- 
ported as forming a part of any foreign Entertain- 
ment. There were, of course, falls innumerable ; and 
the people became weary of sliouting and roaring : 
ifiid when the ducks began to cut away, across the 
basyi, from their pursuers, and dive and double, and 
now and then give the swimiqprs* noses a tweak with 
their bills, the screams of eciptatic delight might liave 
been heard at the Abbayc aux Dames, and Laughter, 
holding both his sides, seemed in peril of following 
bird and boy into the water. Having made my bow, 
I went home to dinner ; and at night employed an 
hour in search of Illuminations ; but I have described 
all I found, already: one only excepted, which I 
shall best commeoiorate here by translating the 
Ercnch Journalist's mention pf it, in Ae newspaper 
of the week, aTlvcrting to the Fete I have been 
describing : 

Among other, avc may particularize the illumi- 
nated transparency at the Residence of Monsieur 
Barrow, the English Conj^il, on the eye of the 

spectator might read, written in characters of fire, 
that noble and generous sentiment which constitutes, 
in fact, the mutual hope and prayer of the two 
greatest Nations of the World, and the pledge of 
Peace in Eurone — ViVE-t’ A lliance ! 
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CHAPTER XIII.; 

CAEN. 

-Tiihee Avceks of tlic month of August liad sped before 
the day anHved which was to witness my departure 
from Caen. 

Very cursory is the view I have taken of this 
ancient and most iut(ii;csting city; hut the adopted 
title of the Volume in ipy Reader^s hands implies a 
desultory survey of men and things^ en voyage ; and 
if the fact be kept in hiind that I was only in resi- 
dence during ten days, two of wdiich were Sundays, 
and onc5 and a half w ere set apart for Corseulles and 
Bayeux, it wull appear that, however loosely and ir- 
regularly I roA^ed (for this is Johnson^s definition of 
Rambling), I was not an Idler, Early to bed and 
early to risc,^ was a liojuc-taught maxim indispensa- 
ble towards the completion of the laT;our I delighted 
in ; and my principal object in sitting down to mine 
host^s w^carisome dinners at tlie Hotel d^Anglcterrc, 
so early as five o’clock in the day, was that I might 
secure three hoigj^’ w alking before bedtime. It was 
a triste and stupid 'meal, that Table d’Hote affair! 
I used to term it the Feast of Ounces : a refection 
furnished in infinitesimal portions, or aliquot parts 
of very excellent dishes, wdiich appeased, without 
gratifying, the appetite oV,a healthy, hungry man. 
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and exercised, I doubt not, a very moral and chas- 
tening effect in the long pauses and short commons 
on which we ducubrated between the broth [nothing 
shall induce me to call it soup] and the peaches and 
mulberries : — I was about to* write Melon ; but, as 
most of my readers know, in France tlley eat melon 
as the next dish but one following that meagre and 
enervating liquid called potago. One hour and a 
hiilf s sederunt in these Salles a manger, in an August 
afternoon, used to remind me of Polonius^s supper : 

“ Not where lie eats, but where he is cateu ; ** 

• 

for the " politick^^ flics were ^o much more piquants 
than anything else at table, |that one would have sup- 
posed they considered each guest to have been fat- 
tened, or to l)c in progress of fattening, for their 
special gusto and entertainment. It was also very 
annoying to bo compelled to sit through the charivari 
of two trombones and a liorn, that daily blew their 
blast just opposite to the windows: an irritation of 
the nervous systen> tending greatly to Indigestion. 
These were occasionally follcpvcd up b/ the perform- 
ance of a veryligcd man on a hurdy-gurdy, which 
was equally exasperating ; though Pity would mingle 
with wrath to behold so old a candidate for immor- 
tality going down to the grave with no more dignity 
than a drowsy humming beetle, or^^n querulous blue- 
bottle fly. I dislike French IJdtcl dinners; but the 
style of them at my hcad-qmarters, both in respect of 
guests, courses, and cuisiiuf, must have been very dif- 
ferent in the day of Brummell's resort, with a peer or 
two in company, to this^very Salon, where, his bio- 
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grapher says, upwards of twenty dishes of unexcep- 
tional cookery, including three of fish, went the 
round of the table. So far as my individual expe- 
rience can testify. On a change tout cela. 

I BELIEVE the origin of Caen is traced to the period 
of the Nortli -Western portion of French territory 
being occupied by the Saxons, at the early date of 
the Third Century ; "which led to this line of coast 
being commonly designated the Rivage Saxonique ; 
and it has been affirmed that Christian worship was 
first introduced among these Northern settlers bj 
Bishop, otherwise called Saint, llegnobert, about. the 
year G4<). At that remote era the town was not 
known by its present *na*ae, but was called Cadhofti 
the Saxon word horn or ham {from whence we derive 
oiu* ^^home^^) constituting one-half of the name. 
Antiquarians, in their laudable wish to throw light 
upon the mystic monosyllabic forming the other 
moiety, refer it to Caius, Count of Anjou, one of the 
heroes of the Round Table, and Seneschal to the 
renowned Breton King Arthur ; but these worthies 
t^eat very lij^itly the Saxon part of the story, and 
maintain that the Latin word, Cadomus, extant 
in old archived and charters, was compounded of 
CAii BOMUs; — the home or residence of Caius. 
Those who would fain have dignified their native 
town with a y^more di^inguished founder, chal- 
lenged the learned o^ the day to disprove the proba- 
bility of Caius Julius Cat'Sar having erected a camp 
on the spot where William the Conqueror subse- 
quently built his castle; and others, delighting in 
higher antiquity, have actually claimed the Phoe- 
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nician founder of ^tliebes, Cadmus liiraself, as the 
Originator of the Calvadic Capital ! 

There must ever remain a considerable diffic\ilty, 
of course, in assigning the epoch of its first origin to 
any ancient city, the name of which appears not in 
any chronicles of early date. Political events, eccle- 
siastical records, and even Natural history and plie- 
nomena, have, in many instances, furnished a clue to 
chronological discoveries, with a degree of accuracy 
precluding all doul)t. Sound judgment would be 
-Contented to ascertain the earliest mention of a state 
or city, and, in the absence of any precursory allu- 
sion to its existence, treat tjie most ingenious and 
plausible expositions of its pi'obkble birth and infancy 
as mere conjecture. Our own illustrious London, the 
Augusta Triiiobantum o^thc Augustan age, was a 
large, opulent, commercial town in tlie reign of Nero, 
yet was not in the most distant manner *alludcd to 
by Julius Caesar; and, though named Londinum by 
Tacitus in the second century, we are still unable to 
dedans witli authority whence it dcrivc^l that name : 
Llan Dian, or the liaunt of* Diana, l^eing far tgp 
recondite and fanciful to satisfy sober archaeologists. 
Hence, with all deferential respect to the favourite 
city of King William, we must deny it the prestige 
of its having existed as a town in the day of Julius 
Caesar, or even as the hcad-(|uarterv-^ the wildest of 
tribes under the Roman sway ; for had it possessed, 
at that date, ^^a local habitation and a napie,^^ the 
Imperial Author of the Commentaries — a writer of 
perspicuity and detail — w^uld have particularized 
such a station and community. The reasoning which 
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assigned to Caen a Saxon origin seems to involve 
every probability of its being correct. The Saxons 
effected descents upon the coast of Normandy, and 
held inland territory, for longer or shorter periods, 
during the course of three centuries. They gained 
possession of the towns of the Viducasses, a people 
of (lallia Liigdunensis Secunda, on botli sides of the 
river Olina (now the-Orne), — whose chief city is the 
present Bayeux; and subdued, in like manner, the 
Lexovii, whose capital, Noviomagus, stood on the 
site of tlio present town of Lisieux. They thereupon 
established themselves in that part of the country 
lying between tlie Divyj, the Orne, and the Seullc, 
which was then called CJtlingua Saxonia and Otlin- 
gua riarduini; and thcncelbrth became naturalized 
and, as above shown, CbVistiahized ; their enlighten- 
ment in the truth of the Gospel having closely fol- 
lowed upon their enrolment as a settled people in the 
seventh century. The prelate llegnobert, to whose 
zeal the primitive Cacnites were indebted for this 
blessing, is rc^corded to have been the founder of four 
Christian temples in their city, on the sites now occu- 
pied by the Parochial churches of St.'Sauveur, Notre 
Dame, St. PuirVe, and Saint Jean. The archives at 
the Hotel dc Villc, or Town Hall, exhibit the gradual 
progress of the City^s appellation from the Saxon 
invasion to thc^^esent era, in the words Cathim, 
Cadum, Cahom, anerCahen. Old Wace, the French 
poetical Chronicler of the twelfth century. Chaplain 
to Henry II. of England, and Canon of Bayeux, 
calls it indifferently Chaem, Cam, Cahen, and Caan ; 
from which latter name #o Caen the change is 
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simple enough : the vowel next in turn steps in and 
retains a permatient place. Were I writing in Lon- 
don, and within reach of the British Museum, instead 
of being seated opposite to Powdcrham Castle, and 
transcribing Memoranda jotted down in a common- 
place book on the scene of travel, I should have 
enjoyed an hour or two, by this time, among the 
Norman-French copies of old Wace^s History of the 
Norman Conquest. The antiquated Author’s quaint 
verse, like the oysters of his own native Jersey, im- 
part no slight relish to the Norman annals ; and the 
Boman de Ron, which is universally accredited as 
his, would be no iiiappropryitc Iwre dc poche for a 
Rambler through Calvados^ bht I had it not. Our 
general notion of Caen, now-a-days, is, that it was 
the favourite City of William the Conqueror, and 
that it has derived a fair celebrity from the circum- 
stance of his having there been entombed. Much of 
the interest attaching to the latter fact naturally 
died away after the total loss of this illustrious and 
most remarkable man’s remains; but. there is still 
ample matter for contemplation, and rfiany a stiri^jpg 
thought and rcruinisccncc for the traveller who roams 
through these ancient head-quarters *of tlie Norman 
Army, where William I. of England used to frame 
laws, ordinances, and edicts for the better nile, as he 
supposed, of his British* subjects;;«-^nd where, as in 
^^a look-out station,” he received continual intelli- 
gence of the progress of sfcquicscencc or disaffection 
in dominions so recently subdued, and among people 
so, intolerant of foreign ascendancy. Here it was, 
that he leaned, as it weje, upon the sword that had 
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annexed BO fair a jewel to his ducal coronet, — ready, 
at a moment^s warning, to cross again the narrow 
channel of seven leagues that parted th^ two nations, 
and repress the first outbreak of revolt. Whether we 
travel into these regioiia, or dwell among our own 
people, the v&tiges and memorials of Norman Con- 
quest remind us too frequently of the stirring events 
of the eleventh century, and of the early relations 
subsisting between this country and the opposite 
shore, to permit any one to regard Hastings or Caen, 
Sussex or Calvados, with indiftcrence ; as he who has 
sailed between the headlands of St. Valerj^ and the 

cliffs of St. Ijconard^s may here testify — 

< <1 

“ They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs, which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows* between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Sliall wkolly do away, I wx'cn, 

The marks of that which once hath been.”* 

I shall, probably, be considered to have lived under 
more illusions than those I delighted to cherish in 
respect of the"<]Jouquero»’, when I place on record an 
impression which upwards of twenty occasions of 
receiving it left* on my mind while 1 was in this part 
of Normandy. 1 refer to the circumstance of my 
having frequently believed I heard a group of persons 
conversing in Eiu^lisli, and'^fclt surprise at discover- 
ing they were French. The intonation, accent, and 
utterance sounded like our own tongue ; more like a 
provincial dialect than a foreign language; or, per- 
liaps, I might say, as if there were English indivi- 

* Coleridge’s Christabel.** 
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duals conversing in French. Whether this pecu- 
liarity of pronunciation, granting it existed at all, 
be referrible io the Saxon descent of the people of 
whom I am here speaking, — a lineage common to 
the two nations, — or to the polysyllables of our 
own vocabulary having been derived ?rom that of 
the Normans, as our monysyllables were from the 
Teutonic, that is, the Saxon, G-erman, and all their 
kindred dialects, — may serve as matter of inge- 
nious speculation for Etymologists more capable of 
Solving the problem than I am : but, as the Reader 
muqtJiave perceived, I am no stranger to the French 
people and territory.; — I hav<^ travelled and Aasited in 
several of the provinces, aifd dould not take up this 
opinion lightly. As I could no more identify the 
accent of Picardy, Lorraine, or Alsace, with that of 
Central Normandy, than I could reconcile the English 
of Middlesex with that of Suffolk or Somerset; — 
but, contrariwise, with a correct (jar for musical 
sounds, "was, again and again, startled by the incident 
above described, I incline to believe there must be 
more than fancied rescmblaticc between the toijps 
and accents of flic two languages. I forget, at this 
moment, that district of Northern Italy where, 
through seven villages, not only the Teutonic accent, 
but the free and extensive use of German Avords is a 
matter of notoriety, in cdhscqucnce- a remnant of 
the Northern incursionists having, many centuries 
since, remained in that locality. Among the mountain 
fastnesses, also, of Affghanistan, Avas discovered a 
numerous clan in whose Pcirsiaii speech the Chaldaic 
and Syriac were so intinjately mingled as to attach 
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more tliaii ordinary importance to the surmise, which 
I remember being rife at. the period of our deplorable 
reverses in that region, that two Jewish tribes would 
be recognised in the said community, — many of 
whose customs, ceremcmies, and Hebrew terms had 
been traced to an exact correspondence with those of 
the Jiidjeari race in Europe. 

With regard to the Department of Calvados, it 
may reasonably be urged that, in the lapse of tliree 
centuries, the primitive Saxon vocabulary and accent 
must have worn out : just as in the Province of Ulstei, 
among the natives of Antrim, Down, ArmaglL. JHo- 
naghaii, and the immediately adjoining counties, the 
Scotch language, which intermingled so widely with 
the Irish at the ])eriod when King James introduced 
thousands of settlers from^the opposite coast, might 
be su])poscd to have left no influence. But a peculiar 
brogue manifestly prevails in that district, which is 
imputed by competent authorities to the fusion of the 
two tongues at the distant date of two centuries and 
a half. Hereditary dialect, like transmitted physical 
features, abides in long and wonderful continuance; 
and, though many a sound argument may be main- 
tained to the overtlirow of these merely theoretical 
opinions entertained under the influence of the strong 
impression above recorded, I reserve to myself the 
privilege of insi«tiiig, with Sir Roger de Coverley, 
that much may be said on both sides. 

Every tourist may be presumed to pursue his 
' joumeyings and pay his visits, halt where he may, 
with a wish to be pleased ; and Good humour goes a 
great way towards the gratification of that wish ; — 
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content to encount& a little bad intermingling here 
and there with good, — and to excuse " short-comings” 
where there is much, very much to approve and 
admire. There are many, it cannot be denied, who 
claim to the uttermost all and every right of their 
privilege to grumble : and, I fear, our national cha- 
racter suffers proportionately. 

But great, also, is the number of those who, having 
set out ' expecting and seeking novelty, instruction, 
and diversion, are determined to he pleased : and he 
who goes over the ground with the light step moved 
by tbia spirit is, in my regard, the most likely to give 
not only a good account of hijnsclf, but to deliver an 
equitable judgment on othcife, And describe things in 
general without the bias of peevish depreciation and 
disparagement which miskaefs to the full extent that 
it mistates. Like the visitor who is sj^ending the last 
day of his sojourn in a large and agi’ccablc country- 
house, where time luis flown rapidly, and week after 
week only added to agrimens and souvenirs of the 
pleasantest charaetei’, I w ish to say a good word, at 
parting, for old Caen, which rfar exccaJled cveiy 
pectation I had formed of it from the representations 
of those who had described it as a Hull Cathedral 
town where, after a day or two, every one must feel 
ennuyi. 

Now, in this matter, mind i.^its own placc,^* 
and the amount of amusement and interest will be 
proportionate to the knowlodge each man brings to 
bear upon the scenes and objects surrounding him. 
If he looks with the eye of ^knowledge on these, and 
pursues the investigation^ they invite with the valu- 

z 
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able advantage of a cultivated 'taste^ stimulated to 
fresh zeal by every new discovery and intellectual 
gratification, he enjoys an independence on whose^ 
yich resources he may draw for means and appliances 
of mental luxury in tha backwoods of America, or on 
the sandhills of the Desert. And such an inquiring 
mind will find more than enough to study, admire, 
and relish in the Capital of which I am speaking. 
With the exception of Paris, there is hardly another 
city in France involving, even so far as wc, as 
Englishmen, are concerned, so many awakening as- 
sociations. The Nationality and Christiamty of 
Prance appear to have reposited their annals here, as 
in a realm consecrated for their preservation and 
perpetuity; for the history of her Altars and her 
Thrones is bound up with, Normandy, and with tliis 
central spot of that province in particular. Archi- 
tecture, Science, and War, have severally raised those 
monuments on which the delighted eye still rests 
with wonder and veneration. And where has early 
Art achieved more signal triuipphs! Three centu- 
ries of ignorjyice, profanation, and political disturb- 
ahee, availed not to destroy these v precious memo- 
rials of mastci-’-minds and pre-eminent genius : and 
the distracting revolutions of more recent date dealt 
gently with the time-hallowed temples and towers, 
sanctuaries and homes, that bore the impress of 
national proweiss, piety, and patriotic virtue. Nature 
has done much for the jaeighbourhood of Caen, and 
Art yet more : not in the single respect, be it said, of 
mere adornment, but in affording to a large popula- 
tion— one-third of whic^^is occupied in the most 
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sedentary of all labour — the freest and amplest enjoy- 
ment of air and exereise : and this, too, in a loeality 
naturally adapted for sueh inestimable advantages, 
and exhibiting charms of situation and feature far 
surpassing any similar extent of pleasure-grounds in 
the province. I am alluding to the (?rand Cours; 
the Cours de la Heine, laid out nearly 180 years ago ; 
and the Cafarelli, planted at the commencement of 
the present century ; — public i)romcnades amid the 
richest pastures, irrigated by branches of Caen^s 
ancient rivers, and beautified by laudscape whose 
foregcound of hundreds of Cuyp-like meadows, dot- 
ted with grazing herds, — wljpse middle distance of 
venerable elms and dense folfagfi of other commingled 
timber trees, — whose backgi’ound of hills, the Allc- 
magne heights in particijar (out of whose quarries 
uprose Westminster Abbey), constitute altogether a 
site for common pleasures to walk abroad, to which 
Csesar^s walks, his private arbours, and ncAV planted 
. orchards on this side Tiber,” for old Romeos citizens 
to recreate ” themselves in, were a mere paddock 
and towing-path. No Board »f ricalth#30uld desire or 
devise a more ssflutary provision for the requirements 
of a people like the French, who, if thdy have ncitlicr 
leisure nor inclination for ^^a constitutional Avalk,” 
delight in getting aAvay from the streets, and breathing 
the fresh air of la campa^Cy though jt be but a mile 
or two, as in this case, from t!ie lanes and blind 
alleys of la viJle, Madame de Sevigne, in a letter to 
her daughter the Countess de Grignan, dated May 
5th, 1689, says: — ^^This a very beautiful part of 
France; and Caen itself ^is the prettiest — ^la plus 

z2 
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jolie^” (as I expressed myself in p. 122) "the most 
prepossessing, the gayest, the most happily situated 
of toAims. Its streets are the handsome^, its churches 
and public buildings and walks arc the finest of their 
kind ; and from this selfsame place uprose the bright- 
est wits and intelligences of thefr land/^ 

In my final visit to the Moulin du Roi, outside the 
town, which, as has been already seen, commands so 
extensive a view of Caen, I took occasion to examine 
the works now annexed to it for manufacturing the 
^^Engrais Animalises,^^ or Compost made from Animal 
matter, supplied here in such large quantities Jtjc' the 
Agricultural community. The operations are carried 
on within a walled enclosure of four acres, in the 
centre of which are several square tanks about five 
feet deep : and along the* walls arc broad sheds — 
tiled and secured from the weather — in which the 
various processes arc conducted. The heat of the day 
was excessive — the thermometer pointing to 110® 
in the sun ; but at the considerable elevation on 
which the Mill stands, there is almost always a plea- 
sant breeze. ^Neverthoicss, the stench which met me 
on the wind was almost intolerable.” Familiar as I 
had been witli dissection-rooms and "subjects,^^ I 
had never encountered such an overpowering odour ; 
but, without being fascinated, I persevered, and en- 
tered the great. gates. Tticrc were the carcases of 
two horses under manipulation at each end of the 
Yard, the aroma from which savoured not, as Sancho 
Panza would have said, of ambergris ; and I saw four 
or five vast heaps of old bones, not far from the spot 
where the fiaying operation* was in progress. But the 
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^^fons et origo I conceived, lay in the tanks or 
earth-pits above mentioned. One of these was being 
stirred with sC long rake, by a man whom I found to 
be the Superintendent, and with whom, as he stood 
on the brink of this Stygian* pool, or Mer Noire, I 
presently entered into conversation. He was engaged 
in reducing to an equal consistency the liquid (about 
as much as would have filled a hundred hogsheads), 
compounded of all the blood brought in from the 
Slaughter-houses, and all the contents (conveyed, from 
time to time, in barrels,) of the Cloacae of the town — 
whigfeJiad been poured into tliis shallow pit, fifteen 
yards square, about four da^ previous ; and, so far 
from being dismayed by the oppressive temperature 
of the weather during his black job, he was rejoicing 
in the prospect of seeing the pit cleared within a 
week from that date, should such heat continue. The 
action of the sun's rays dries up the thick and 
slab " fluid into one vast solid mass, which hardens 
rapidly into the consistency of oak bark, and is then 
cut out and taken up in large shovels, to be strewed 
bn the level surface of the ground surrounding 
tank. When tfiese deposits are thoroughly dry, they 
arc carried to the sheds built up against the enclosing 
walls, and there they remain, receiving, for several 
weeks, contributions in the shape of bones and joints 
of horses, and dead cowsbr asses, cu^ up within the 
premises. Having imbibed a certain amount of 
animal oil and moisture from these bones, the black 
crusty masses are broken up and reduced by pro- 
gressive comminution to q fine powder resembling 
soot. And this is the E^grais fertilisant in such re- 
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quest among tlie farmers, and which they purchase 
at a tolerably high price, yet lower than that of 
Guano. A very large quantity of bones is sent olf 
l^eriodically to Dunkirk, to be ground into impal- 
pable powder : the ingredient familiar to us landed 
gentlemen as tlie Bone-dust top-dressing. 

As the wliiif from the lialf-deniided carcases, the 
stacked bones, and four or five of these savoury reser- 
voirs, stimulated every now and then the olfactory 
nerves, I asked my imj^erturbablc informant (who 
would have looked well at the Witches^ Caldron, as 
he paced round and round the jet-black »ioss), 
whether it -was not a ve^y unwholesome employment 
he and his meu^were following here ? He assured 
me they all enjoyed ro])ust health : that, in the seven 
years he had lived and worked with them on the ju’e- 
miscs, they had not had five cases of even slight 
indisposition : and it was his conviction that the 
manufacture in all its processes was rather conducive 
to health than otlierMusc: and as to the effluvium, 
there was too free a cun’cnt of aft* in all directions to 
permit that t6 afibet flicm in any way. " Ici, par* 
excmple, toutes les vidanges sont disinfectees ! A 
gentle gale that seemed not to have been wafted from 
Araby the blest, breathing upon us just at that mo- 
ment, gave me a hint which I took \ and I took my 
leave at the sa^pe time, wishing he had known enough 
English to comprehend the obser\- ation of Leontes to 
Antigonus — 

“ You smell tins business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose ^ but I do see *t and feel *t ! ” 

A French gentleman informed me of there being- 
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tanks of the same* kind outside Paris, so wide in 
extent that the overlookers who had the manage- 
ment of theiif, went from side to side, with rakes and 
long paddles, in flat-bottomed boats. I might have 
said it was but eonsistent wfth the existenee of the 
Champs Elys^es (the Elysian Fields) of that fair 
capital that it should exhibit the dark and turbid 
waters of these pits of Aeheron ! 

There remain still many of the ancient wooden 
houses, enriched by carvings in oak, that surpass aiiy- 
T;hing of the kind extant in England. Two, especially, 
in tfe^Ilue St. Pierre, arrest the attention ; and had 
I known there was not a pri^ or illustration of these, 
in any shape, to be procuredT in Nopuandy, I should 
have made a point of completing, with my own 
^p encil, a correct delineation of such remarkably 
curious and rare specimens of an almost extinct art. 
There seems to be no encouragement of Pine Arts in 
Normandy. The Print Seilers and Publishers com- 
plained bitterly of this at Rouen, where I searched 
in vain for illustrartions of the many objects of in- 
terest with which the Province abouryis. The Pari- 
sian draughtsman alone have accomplished anything 
worth looking at; and, there being so very few 
English tourists now in this part of the country, 
their admirable Lithographs remain for years with- 
out flnding purchasers: for the Normans themselves 
are content — as well they may iJe — with the glorious 
originals. Charpentier^s handsome Work, "Nor- 
mandie Illustrde,” is still in progress, and contains 
many very interesting plajbes; but comprises not a 
tenth of the treasure th%t might have been amassed 
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and preserved for the eye of posterity. Some of the 
Statuettes, from twelve to sixteen inches high, in 
front of Felix Paulmier^s house (which is now about 
fpur hundred years old). No. 54, in the Eue St. 
Pierre, are of exquisite workmanship. From the 
first floor to* the roof they intermingle with panels 
seroll, and escutcheon, in the most picturesque com- 
bination ; and, though I have carefuUy avoided Archi- 
tectural details in these pages, I cannot but regret it 
is not in my power to introduce a few samples of 
this peculiar class of Domestic Embellishment, at 
the hand of the wood-carvers. No. 52, next to 
Paulmier, is equally rich in design ; but .in the up- 
permost story there had Wisen necessity for repairs, 
owing to neglected roofage and consequent damp; 
and the Moderns (the , Messieurs ^^Compo^^ of 
the age) have replaced the original beauteous work- 
mfinship with rough plaister and Carpenters^ Gothic, 
or ^^lorrors”; the effect of which, in apposition with 
the adjoining still perfect carvings, is hideous beyond 
conception. The Antiquarian Society of Normandy 
should have bpen on tl\r3 look-out and made a point 
of "purchasing both dwellings firom the Draper and 
Baker now occupying them, or rather fi*om these 
tenants^ landlords. Paquin^s house, also, at the 
comer of Pont St. Pierre, Hue des Quais, is very 
richly adorned in this style. The proprietors, in 
this instance. Have given to the old oaken statuettes 
and scrollwork, three coqts of paint I I passed this 
house six or seven times daily, during my stay in 
Caen, and the sight of such barbarous defilement was 
always most distressing. ' Pictoribus quidlibet au* 
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dendi semper fiiit potestas ; * — ^but I undertake to 
say Horace never admitted Boitse Painters to that 
license and privilege. 

It may appear remarkable that the houses of Cacxr, 
in the middle ages, should inVariably have been built 
of wood, — ^while the inexhaustible quarries of the 
district were capable of supplying stone for more 
than ten such cities. The best solution of this point, 
in answer to the remarks I addressed to several well- 
informed parties, seemed to be this: — that at the 
period of the second English invasion, that is to say, 
after,..tjie battle of Agincourt, the town of Caen was 
taken by assault, and the grater part of the houses 
subjected to such ravages as le*d to j:heir demolition, 
even though originally built of stone. Against the 
free public recourse to this native stone there had 
’InSVer existed any interdict; but directly Henry V. 
found himself master of tlie territory, he sequestrated 
the whole range of quarries from Beaulieu to Alle- 
magne, for the alleged purpose of reserving their 
productions for Hoyal edifices in Normandy and 
Britain. The effect of whirfi restrictions left J}ie 
inhabitants no alternative but the universal employ- 
ment of the more perishable material, and the re- 
building of the City in a style to which the most 
ancient of the streets or houses of Chester, still 
remaining, afford the nearest resemblance ; — as there 
were galleries and porches, terraces and projecting 
frontages, floor almost touching floor at last, across 

* Painters in every age have been allowed, as privileged 
men, to indulge their imaginations, however daring. — M, Art 
cf Poetry, i. 9. 
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the street ; till the town became, as London had be- 
come about the same period (a.d. 1560), delightfully* 
picturesque, but detestably unwholesoiiie; and then, 
by virtue of an Ordonnance from Blois, the Parlia- 
ment at Kouen issued a proclamation forbidding any 
further building in wood, and in a fashion excluding^ 
all ventilation, which the then existing houses exhi- 
bited. All future tenements being, from that time 
forward, ordered to be built either of solid stone 
masonry, or with brick, or freestone: a limitation 
which is in effect to the present day. 

Prom the early part of the fifteenth century-- that 
is to say, about the da^c of the Regency in France 
of Henry the Fifth^s brother, the Duke of Bedford — 
the surnames of England began to receive that large 
accession of French nom^ de famille which is still 
so manifest in every grade, but especially in the 
highest aristocracy, of our population. During my 
sojourn in Norman towns and villages, I took down 
the following list, either from the housefronts, road- 
book, or maps: — Moulincaux (Molineux), Qosselin 
(Qosling), Pitrrepont,^Granville, Rousscll, Bedfort, 
Pommeraye (Pomeroy) St. Croix, ilomfray, Glan- 
ville, Vaux, Colville, Baynes, Moon (!), Mancell, 
Tracy, Durand, Dampier, Napier, Mallory, Cresville, 
Secqueville (Sackvillc), Clement, Mosl4, St. Leger, 
Gonville, Villjf?!rs, Dive, Vavasour, Percy, Manvers, 
Bruce, Gray, Tourneur, Beaumont, CliflBort, Mor- 
daunt, Montagu, Cresj^gny, De Plsle, Somerville, 
Courcil (Churchill), Courtenay, Vernon, Percevalle, 
De Courcy, Montmoreuci (the Prankforts), Deve- 
reux, Albemarle, Grosveneur, Tancarville, Delaval, 
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St. Maur,* Bacon/ Tancred, Montfort, Blanchard, 
Boland, Jardine, Bernard, Bains (Baines), Bagot, Va- 
lentin, Perrin,*Palisier (Palliser), Fontaine, St. Jean, 
Aguilar, Dalmaine, Dalmeny, Boileau, Boissier; 
Porcher, Normanville, Manville, Mowbray, Melville, 
Herbert, Hansard, Du Pi'e, Dupuis, Dubois, Ducanc, 
Duchesne, Des Voeux, Desart, Crellin, Gislebcrt 
(Gilbert), Jourdan, Le Marchant, L^Estrange, 
Cantelupe, Harcourt, Lovaine, Mercier (Mercer), 
MouUns (Mullins), Neville, Prideaux, and Rivieres 
fRivcrs).t All these (I have limited the quo- 
tatio»-J:o a hundred) will meet the eye between 
Rouen and Avranches, Caen and Alenfon — points of 
a circuit which comprehends many a berceau of the 
ancient noblesse of England j the original homes of 
many of the most enterprizing and successful immi- 
^ants that established a thriving trade and honoured 
name in our country. I merely recite the names 
here given in corroboration of the statement, made 
more than once already, that an Englishman con- 
versant with his own coimtry and countrymen can- 
not but feel continually reminded, in this district of 
Northern FrancS, of places, personages, events, and 
epochs, with which the. history of his native land and 
a wide acquaintance with home facts and faces must 
have rendered him familiar; and it is i^atter of asto- 
nishment that the circle efimprised within Honfleur, 
Evreux, Dreux, Mortagne, Alencon, Rennes, Dinan, 
Cherbourg,*Bayeux, and Cafcn, should remain com- 

* Seymour. 

t 1 subsequently met with 'Lc Marquis d’Oilliamson. 
(Williamson P) 
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paratively untravelled by the tourists of a nation of 
all others most intimately associated with the earliest 
civilized dynasties, wars, triumphs, ind prosperity 
ef this portion of the mighty French Empire. The 
Innkeepers account for it, probably, with only too 
true an expose of matter of fact, in saying the want 
of Kailway communication is now excluding all the 
range of country I have just defined from the Routes 
of Continental travellers. Posting is all but extinct; 
and the public conveyances are of far too ordinary 
a class, and too few in number, to afford means oi* 
transit for the generality of English families, oiseven 
for single individuals, desirous of proceeding, lodging, 
and bo.arding, at their ease. On no other ground 
can we rationally explain the almost total absence 
of British tourists Westward and South-Westward 
of Rouen. However, a Railway is in progress to 
Cherbourg, from which, as from a trunk-line, a 
branch wiU, it is said, be given off to Caen. I tra- 
velled for some distance alongride of this new work, 
when I was returning to Rouen in the last week of 
August, and ifeU in ^ith a score of our excavators, 
under whose able superintendence, ^ old hands, the 
French labourers become adroit in the mystery of 
filling up valleys and tunnelling through hills ; and, 
no doubt, in acquiring likewise an intimate know- 
ledge of the ^oicest tenhs of " Navries^ phrase- 
ology, which on J^Torman lips would lose none of 
their d^licatesse and rachiess. 

By-the-by, among the many ambitious attempts 
to introduce English ^hion I noticed, while in 
Caen, a long row of light Alpaca overcoats (for 
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amateur Coachmen* or drivers, I suppose) labelled 
COACHEMANNS D^oELEANS. This was mercantile 
enough, and \iot difficult of interpretation ; but the 
Cutler, Ironmonger, and Gunsmith, who lived a few 
doors lower down, was a man* of more classical taste, 
with a feeling for Art which showed he was not of 
the Iron Age ; for at his first floor was affixed an oil 
painting of no contemptible execution, representing 
Venus applying to Vulcan for a coat of mail and 
spear and shield for jEneas. I suppose the picture 
tvras meant complimentarily to the Classical mind of 
Caen, familiar with the Eighth Book of the iEneid, 
— and commercially to the^jininitiated in VirgiBs 
Poem, — ^to express that tliey could not purchase 
better ironmongery or arms, than could be found in 
his stock, for Love or Money ! 

"'t was on my way through the Flower Market 
towards the Rue de G<5ol, when, seeing a great con- 
course of people proceeding towards the Church of 
St. Pierre, I turned aside mth them and entered the 
sacred edifice. I perceived at a glance it was a 
Messe pour un Mnrt. There ^as a large attendaiy»e, 
and the whole ^fat major of the church had eWdcntly 
been retained to give- more than usual 6clat to the 
ceremony ; for in the splendidly habited personages, 
wearing black velvet robes that seemed ponderous 
with the quantity of silve^* embroiderj and lace, I 
recognisedvjfour singing men, supplementary to the 
standing number for ordinary masses; and six 
acolytes of upwards of twenty years of age, besides 
a dozen of the usual little boys, known by that de- 
signation, dispersed about, the choir, in the middle 
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of which was the catafalque, or raised frame-work 
whereon, at funereal ceremonies, the coffin is placed. 
A rich pall descended on all sides 'of this; and 
Around it blazed twenty-four high wax candles^ 
placed at equal distances around the black platform. 
Close to this was the pew of the Churchwardens, 
who were all in attendance, and on the ledge of the 
said pew stood a silver crucifix and two silver candle- 
sticks; but the candles were not lighted. On the 
pall were splendid silver-thread cmbroiderings of the 
crown of thorns. All round the stalls was a broad 
length of black hangings, not very unlike bunting, 
on which were painted, in Roman-ochrc colour, the 
representations of skulls, with snowy white teeth, 
presenting a very ghastly appearance; a quantity 
of black crape was also inifcertwined among the can- 
dlesticks on the Altar. The thuribles were smoking 
with kindled frankincense, and the Incumbent of 
St. Pierre, a man of venerable and pleasing aspect, 
dnd two assistant ecclesiastics, officiated. The 
music, both vocal and instrumental, was, as usual, 
sublimely grand and* impressive; and the great 
Organ and Choir Organ poured forth tones of ex- 
quisite melody in the various portions (the ^^De 
Profundis,” especially) of the Service. In one of 
the intervals of quiet, I took a leisurely survey of 
the great Or^an, and observed ninety-four speaking 
pipes in front, some of which were twenty feet in 
height. The two lateral stacks of pipes were sus- 
tained by Gigantic Caryatides, representing River 
Gods; possibly the Rhone and the Loire. (The 
Seine is personated by ^ female, a daughter of 
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Bacchus^ and nymjf>li of Ceres !) I have too fully 
described the effects of all this very beautiful music, 
in a previous chapter, to render any further com- 
ment thereupon necessary; and I shall contcift 
myself by merely recording* that the performance 
on this occasion was, if possible, more astonishing, 
though hardly more affecting, than that to wliich I 
refer. The vestments, glistening with frosted silver 
(which lay like thick snow on the rich black velvet), 
of the singers, gave to these choral functionaries a 
prominence in the grand tout ememhle of lay and 
clerical^ officials which, doubtless, would have led any 
Protestant spectator, beyond the choir partition, to 
conclude that they were high dighitaries of the Church; 
— Indeed, I thought so, myself, at first sight of them 
from the North aisle ; — l^ut, independently of their 
laiA: black hair and insouciant expression of counte- 
nance, there was visible, just beyond the lowest 
border of their splendid copes, an unmistakeable 
light-grey trouser, or a white Russia duck " continua- 
tion,^’ which sufficiently indicated the layman. I 
wish this had been all I had to r^lport of tjiese voic^.^’ 
Their behavioui* in the intervals of the Psalm or 
Dirge, was highly reprehensible; for — ^mdependent of 
their passing from hand to hand, in the most open 
and public disregard of the solemnity of the place 
and occasion, a large snuffbox, from whmh they drew 
ample supply— twice, before the service ended, — ^they 
laughed oumght so often that 1 wondered the Clergy 
or the Churchwardens did not frown them into more 
circumspect deportment. It was only outdone by the 
Porte-croix, the official (arrayed, likewise, in splendid 
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habiliments), who carried the pole surmounted by a 
massive silver Crucifix. This man, while making a 
profound genuflexion immediately behind the three 
priests who were bowing, at that moment, before the 
Altar, was actually shaking with ill-suppressed merri- 
ment. On any occasion this would have been shocking. 
On the present most sacred solemnity it betrayed a 
vicious incapability of showing reverence for holy 
things, and a contempt of Death and Eternity which 
might have accorded with the irreligion of 1793, but 
which, in the day that now is, I only record as a 
melancholy and a single exception to the correct de- 
portment which, both in towns and villages, ^emed 
to characterize attendance on the Eomish altar. My 
curiosity was excited in ^no sUght degree by the pro- 
ceedings of one of the oldest of the white-robed 
Acolytes, who, at several periods of the service (Tiuf* 
especially when the little bell was rung to announce 
the most solemn and mystical ceremonies of the 
Sanctuary), while he knelt on the steps of the choir, 
or before a cushion at the Lftctern, opened and 
shut, with a Ipud, shb.rp, short noise, an empty tin 
case, like a small cash-box, — the clo)sing Ud of which 
made a report distinctly audible at the extremity of 
the nave. He did it very reverently ; watching, as 
I perceived, for the critical moment when this " rata- 
plan kind of clapping was to be produced ; and not 
permitting his eye' to rest on any object but the 
ministering priest. I subsequently asceAained what 
this meant. It was his appointed instrument, as a 
fugleman to guide others, for enabling a large con- 
gregation to know the pre(^ise moment for certain de- 
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vout postures, inclftiatioiis of tlie head and knees, 
and other such manifestations of religions demeanour 
suitable to tht Ritual. The conclusion of this Mass 
for the Dead was very impressive : — The whole power 
of the Organs, brought to bcaJ^ on a Requiem strongly 
resembling that in Spolir^s celebrated ^ Last Judg- 
ment," and wonderfiiUy imitating the roll and crash 
of thimder by the prcssm*e of the Orga^st^s elbow on 
the bass notes, was blended witli the tolling of two of 
the deepest-toned bells of the Church Tower ; — pro- 
ducing combincdly the most unearthly sound that 
ever fell on mortal ear. The Congregation moved 
slowly and pensively to the doors : the voices of the 
Chant for the deceased wbre* hushed: the chief 
mourners, relatives, friends, acquaintances, and 
Church officers drew off \|jith mcasui’cd step and de- 
jeefed countenances ; — and uo^v", metliought, the last 
sad office will follow : — the officials must reriiove that 
awful-looking pall ; and, while tliose ardent tapers are 
still shedding I'eligious light " upon the bier, the 
coffin that contauis ^11 that Avas mortal of le Docteur 
Remusat (a man much belovc-fl and imiversally re- 
spected) will be* borne to his last earthly resting- 
place, with all the solemn sadness aw&kcned by tliis 
linal act of homage and veneration. Reader! the 
doctor had been underground a month. There was 
neither coffin nor corpse ^ and, large as the congre- 
gation had been, we may truly shy, with or without 
a pun, therfc was no body in Church. 

It was a commemoration of the day of his death ; 
and all this ajopareil was supplied — this congregation 
assembled, these sad countenances worn, the mass 
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sung, and the Ixdls rung — on a system which we 
should compare to the enacting of a five-act tragedy, 
with the part of the princi])al personage omitted I 
Such, however, is the j)ractie(i — a time-honoured 
usage, no doul)t, in the llomish (church. In the 
Eucologue, or what we should call the Prayer and 
Office Pook, of the Diocese of Tloiicn, a note is 
appended at the end of the M asses for the Dead 
to this effect : — “ This Mass is also said on the third, 
seventh, and thirtieth day’’ — (after the death of the 
deceased). The (rreiJvs and Homans did not rcstric*^ 
their sacrifices to the dead to the day of interment. 
The T§ira {f>rita^ the third) was a sacrilice offered on 
the second day after i]\& funeral ; the ewara {ennata^ 
the ]iinth) was tlie principal sam’ifici', and Avas offered 
on tlic ninth day. Put tl;.e mourning for the dead 
app(?iivs to liJivc lasted till the thirtieth day qfterHhe 
funeral, m\ AAdiich day sacrifices AV(‘rc again ottered. 
Among the ancient lloiuans the mourning and so- 
lemnities connected Avith the (h^ad lasted for nine 
days after the funeral, at the muU of Avhieh time a 
sacrifice Avas perfoj’inlTd, called the novendialc, or 
ninth-day solemnity ; and public feasts and funeral 
games Avere sometimes given on the anniversaiy of 
funerals. 

The practice of honouring the anniversary of the 
interment, or decease, oljptains, likcAvise, to a great 
extent, in tlie Kofnan Catliolic Christian Church: 
possibly, in many instiuiccs, with salutaW religious 
effects; but the semblance of a pall-covered coffin 
introduced into this solemnity, hoAvcver righteously 
intended, ajiproaches too near to mei:c mockery. 
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With respect to the English Protestant Worship in 
Caen, its maiiitciiaucc appears to be based upon the 
precarious, yti hy no means inoperative, system of 
Voluntary Contributions. Subscriptions and dona- 
tions arc paid over to the "Consul by one or two 
gentlemen regarded as the principal mehibers of tiic 
Congregation . of settled residents frequenting tlie 
Chapel, and who, in a very obliging spirit, cx(u*t them- 
selves in the collection of such fund tlirouglioiit the 
year ; receiving tlie promised annual subscriptions 
tdther at their own lioiiu's, or wlien calling at the 
residences of the ianiilics wiio reguhii-ly attend Divine 
Service. 

When, at the end of tlic'twelvemonth, the exact 
amount of money thus contributed lias bixm ascer- 
tained, the IJritish (lovt^pi’iimeut traiis)nit the like' 
suih. And from these sources the Cliaplain, avIio is 
considered as an Attache to the Consulate', and uiidcr 
its control, obtains his salary; and the general ex- 
]icuscs of. the (yhapel are defrayed out of the balance. 
These are incoiwiid^rable — the llc'iit not exceeding 
eight pounds a year ; but a flfigrani Avrong is done 
to the Consul aiTd Coiigregalioii by tiic jiroprietors of 
the Building (Avhieh is, a spacious and liaiidsome edi- 
iice — formerly the Clnirch of the Benedictines), avIio 
Avill not grant them the use of tlie Organ in the 
gallery, exce])t on eondittoii of their employing a 
Eoman Cfdholic Organist ! Oik? wou 13 hardly ima- 
gine the nineteenth Ceiitia^y could exhibit ^4ittle 
tyranny in such a preposUirous form. 

The result of this abuse of ownership is that, so 
far as instrumental harmony is concerned, the English 
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Congregation are wholly destitute; but if there be 
only eight or ten other such voices as I had the 
pleasure of hearing on the 20th of last 'August, when 
the majority of the regular attendants were absent at 
the Seaside, there can licver be wanting the sweetest 
melody to snig the songs of Sion and the hymns 
of Evangelical poetry in that well-ordered Christian 
assembly. 

There is ample accommodation for at least four 
hundred persons. The pulpit is placed equidistant 
from either end of the Chapel, close to the wall,-— left 
hand of the entrance ; and a gallery with the above- 
mentioned silent Organ in it is to the left of the 
pulpit. A table for 'tli6 celebration of the Commu- 
nion is placed below the Reading-desk, overlooked 
by the pulpit. Tlie Saciv^mental Alms, as well as 
•the Collection made every Sunday in Chapel, “are 
exclusively reserved for the relief of such necessitous 
Englisli Protestants (and, for aught I know to the 
contrary, English Papists also, without distinction) as 
from time to time fall under thoi notice of the Chap- 
lain, Consul, ^or othor respectable and influential 
British residents. MP, Barrow stated to me that his 
own exertions, aided by the cordial co-operation of the 
Committee of Management, over which, virtute ojfficii^ 
he presided for the transaction of such matters, had 
enabled him to relieve, without applying to Govern- 
ment, every 'case Of distress that had come under 
observation, through tlie w^hole period hi ten years 
that he had held the Consular ofiice. 

The present Chaplain to the Consulate is the 
Reverend Peter Hansell, of University College, Ox- 
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ford (a graduate of 1828), resident with his family 
in the Rue Malfilatre ; and our countrymen in Caen 
may be congratulated on an appointment which se- 
cured to them not only the inestimable blessing of a 
zealous divine making full proof of his ministry, but 
introduced into the social circles of their several 
homes the family and friendly intercourse of a 
Christian scholar and gentleman. At his and the 
worthy Consuls earnest joint request, I delivered a 
discourse in the said Church on the afternoon of the 
5oth of August — following, as I believed, in the 
track of those who, at the beginning of the Reforma- 
tion, protested against the errj[)rs of tlic Cliurch of 
Rome; but religiously forbearing, as by common 
sense and common courtesy bound, from note or 
comment on the aiitagoniltic faith, its character, or 
practice. I cannot conceive an exliibition of Avorsc 
taste, or more perverted feeling, than the 2 )ul)lic cx- 
probration of a pcoplc^s creed by an alien enjoying, 
through their concession, the free exercise of his own 
form of woi’shij) TvitAin the prcj^incts of a Church to 
eveiy one of whose leading doctrines his ow'ii pajrf:i- 
cular tenets are opposed. Tlic Britisji Consulate's 
Chapel is in the Rue de Geole, where, since the year 
1790, the Church of the Convent of the i\Iirior Be- 
nedictine Nuns has been unitorndy a 2 )pro 2 )riatcd to 
the use of the English and Ercnclj Prottstanls. The 
Nuns deriyJKl that title from their House being the 
minor cstafdishraent, as corRpared with the (xreat 
Abbey of the Trinity, whose inmates were also of the 
order of St. Benedict. They settled here in the year 
1685, under the auspices of the Marchioness de 
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Mouy, on tlic site once occupied by tlic jincient 
College of Loraillc, and Avcrc expelled m toto at the 
beginning of the great llevolution bctwecni tlie years 
1789 and 1790. The Englisli have the use of this 
Cha])(d at ]u]U-past nine in the morning, and at half- 
past two in the afternoon. The Erench Protestants 
enter at eleven o’clock and at four, or later, accord- 
ing to tlic season of the year. Tlie Candle of the 
Pj‘ot('staut Church has lu'vcr been wholly extinguished 
in (kien since; the death of Henry the Fourth of 
France. A.t the very beginning of the reign of Louis 
the ^rhivteenth, nr.der the regency of his M(Aher, a 
place of worship was ])nilt by the leading members 
of the lldbrmed Faith I’C'sident in Caen, on a site 
between th<; Hiu; di; Bayeiix and th(‘ Rue de llretagnc. 
\V(* liave here good iuternSl evidence of the strength 
of the Lnth('ran nobles of Prance at that date, who, 
whcai tlu; reins of ])ower liad been ]>laced in the 
hands of the; most virulent enemy of our faith in 
the person of Mary de ]Mediei, proceeded thus fear- 
lessly to establish Pn^testant woVslnp. This was the 
drrit (liurcli ever erected by the Protestants in Caen; 
and among t|ie manuscripts in the Public Jjibrary, 
heaving date 1 (> 12 , is a letter^ written by one of the 
townspeople to a friend, containing the following 
complimentary allusion to the architectural beauty of 
tlic new tein^'le : — -“Idic 'llugonots of this town of 
ours have erected a Building vrhich wc csjll a ^ Gorii- 
veaii’ (a force-meat pief, because of its shape resem- 
bling so exactly the pic of that name. It was the 
production of Master Zachariah do St. Jean, Mason 
and Builder, of Caen 4 ..^^ 
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Tliis old Cliapcl was standing in 1095 ; l)ut under 
the desolating influences of tlic rcvoeatioii (fl* tlu^ 
Edict of Nantes — ^^vliicli, ten years previous, liiul 
tauglit mankind the truth of the King of IsraeVs 
affirmation, that it is better to trust in the Lord than 
to put any confidence in princes — it shared tlie fate 
of royal promises andji^ee-crust, and was broken up 
for ever. 

The wonder was, as I have shown, that it had ever 
existed at all ! 


After the frecpieutly rccuiTiug spectaeleof Tlomish 
ceremonies, and a fortnight's estrangeimmt from the 
sound of our own unpnjteiiding Liturgy, I was well 
pleased that my last day ^iii* Caen was thus closed in 
tlie (courts of tlic House of tlie Lord, and that after 
the way wliicli they (^all lio-esy, so ^vorsliij)pcd I the 
God of my FatluTs, no man f()i*f)iddiug me. 
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VIRE. 

The joimicy from Caen to Vire, at the Southern 
extremity' of the Dci)artment of Calvados, leads the 
traveller through the most beautiful sylvan seenery' 
of the ])roviiicc — through verdant mountain, sides, 
rich pasturc5s, orchards, and dense timber forests, 
alternating with corn-fields, gardens, cottages, cha- 
teaux, and diurches, in .^ucli interesting variety as to 
realise, to all Avho have cyer and hearts to enjoy such 
scenes, the prophet JoePs expressive phrase, 
land is as the gardcai of Eden before them,” without 
the alloy implied in the concluding passage of the 
verse that supplies this appropidate description. The 
geographical notices of this district, n hich might well 
bo termed the ^Campa^ia Felice of Normandy, de- 
scribe it as ^^Lcs Bocages” (the Gtoves); but the 
term is altogctlicr defective, and specifies one feature 
oidy out of many. The ancient Greeks would have 
identified so fascinating a region with Arcadia— a land 
of shepherds ^nd of pastordl song, and peopled with 
Fauns, Satyrs, and* Nymphs, with Pan enthroned 
upon some moss-clad rock or fallen pin5, as their 
presiding leader and deity ! 

At the hazard, therefore, of wearying the baffled 
imaguiation by a mere recital of beauties (for, entro' 
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nous, descriptions of scenery are, for the most part, 
exceedingly ennuyants), I yenture to devote a short 
chapter — ^which will, at least, be a novelty — to the 
cursory mention of these fair features of Nature ; and 
if I can but contrive to lead the Reader through my 
five honrs^ ride, at a hand canter, I trust the sketch 
will prove sufficiently interesting to warrant its in- 
troduction 

“ To Reason’s and to Fancy’s eye display’d ** (Thomson) 
*in the following pages. 

As the St. Malo Post Coach started at an hour 
forbidding the falsely luxurious ” indulgence of bed 
and matutinal slumbers after half-past four, ante 
meridiem, I presented mysalf at the Bureau in the 
Place Royalc before the ciiimc of half-past five. The 
heat of the atmosphere was stifling. It reminded 
me of the first entry into a Vapour-bath; and the 
slightest exertion, even that of stooping to raise a 
hat-box, induced immediately a sense of fatigue and 
debility. The whoic vault and canopy of sky over- 
head was lurid, and the general cxi)ectation anti- 
cipated a fearful thunder-storm ; but, after an uiiiu- 
termitting continuanee of these oppressive gleams 
and hot blasts, the air became sharply cold (!), and 
not until nine o^ clock was there any intermission of 
chill. After tliat hour, &ll was Summer and Sun- 
shine; but, except off the coast of Africa, i never had 
encountered a state of air ^o nearly resembling the 
simoom of the Desert. 

As we dashed along the street leading from St. 
Stephen's into the counfry, I glanced at the high 
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walls enclosing tlici black-liooded Nuns, and tlie thou- 
sand inmates nndei* their eliargc in the llopital du 
Bon Sauveur, ruminating Avhether I might not be 
iKjnding my (^yes upon tliat memorable spot for the 
last time. Foreign travel gives rise but too often to 
these rcifleetions, and, never continuing in one stay/^ 
we seem, in tlie progress of our tours, to be leave- 
taking and pronouncing fervent adieux so frequently 
as to doiiljt, at hmgth, wliether, since Welcome ever 
smiles, and Farewell goes out sighing, we ought to 
give eitlier place, person, or thing admittance into 
affectionate memory. I speak, however, of this 
sisterhood with a feeling of respect and regard, whose 
every assocfiatiou is of a sacred character ; and as 1 
retleeted oji tln^ vast extent to wliich human suffering 
was relic v(;d witliiii the pri cincts of their home, and 
on tlie active exertusc of so many Christian virtues 
Avhicli, day after day, was administering good and 
conntcracting evil, on the broad ground of ileligiouvs 
duty, tlie recollection of all 1 had seen and heard the 
day before (when my parting wisit was paid) was 
unalloyed; aqd 1 (congratulated myself on the ac- 
quaintance s() recently formed with the most inte- 
resting pei’sonages, and the most beneficial Institution, 
in a city i Nvas at this moment quitting, in all pro- 
bability, for ever. 

The road ^e prescmtly tfntcrcd upon w'ould lead to 
Falaise, awd a royal route it appeared : seventy feet 
wide, and ke^it in mosiK perfect and scrvA;eable con- 
dition; and, though containing no chalk, almost as 
white, with limestone deposit, as if it were mnning 
.through Kent. Before hajf-past six we met a w^agon 
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lieavily laden with wheat carried ont of a plot of 
groniid exhiljitiiig so extensive a growth of apples, 
that, but for the total absence of any grass at the 
bottom, it would have been difficult to say whetlner 
it was an orchard sown wdth wheat, oi^a wheat- ti eld 
planted with fruit-ti’ees. As might be expected, 
more than half the quantity of the straw was green ; 
and the same I’emark was applicable to the cars, 
wliich, it Avas evident, the sun^s ripening rays had 
never reached, and could only be used as forage. 
'!pie adjoining orchard Avas sown Avith sainfoin, and 
the cw)p Avas ready to cut. 

I soon p(T(;eiv('d the frequency of thickets, ver- 
dant Avitli the foliage of many trees — oak and elm 
chiefly — to Avhicb this liiic of (country OAves the 
)iame of the ‘M)ocagesi^^ ^flic district, in many 
quarters, ap})earcd to liaAC been so completely over- 
groAvn Avith firs, elm, beech, and, liere and there, the 
dark and feathering cedar, as to require rides 
being made through the dense masses, as clearances 
to facilitate coTuii#iuii(!ation : and the aA’^cnucs thus 
formed certainly presented a giwe-likc aspectj but 
thes(5 contribuf('d not that beauty to the landscape 
Avhich it derived from decip and shady glens, Avorthy 
of the Hartz Forest, continually darkening tlui region 
intermediate betAveen the road and the hill country 
on our left. The timber* groAvth was ij^ost luxuriant ; 
indeed, 1 should say the axe ought to Ih^ve done its 
Avork lon^ since to reduce •the number of stems and 
perishing branches, Avhere ventilation and light Avere 
essential towards preserving the Avood in a healthy 
and thriAung condition^ On the side of the road 
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opposite to this were undulating enclosures of 
emerald-green herbage, skirted by ancient elms, and 
shaded occasionally in their very centre by half- 
decayed gnarled oaks, under whose outstretched 
arms were seen four or five cows, seeking shelter 
from the heat, and making up, time after time, a 
series of living Gainsboroughs, Ruysdaels, and Hob- 
bimas, that left a connoisseur of the English and 
Flemish Schools nothing to desire. 

The cottages interspersed on the borders of these 
pastoral scenes would have annexed no inappropriate 
feature, had their colouring been in keeping with 
the landscape; but the pale cold stone of which, 
whether by the woodsidc or in the village street, 
they were invariably built (for tliis is a quarry 
region), formed harsh ai^d repulsive patches of 
greyish-white where ^^a regular brick^^ would have 
warmed the foreground into apposite and most 
artistic harmony. 

In the second or third village en route I noticed, 
on the fronts of several of these cottages, abundant 
crops of the fii\est ripe apricots and pears, trained 
to grow against the wall, and unprotected by paling, 
fence, net, or any other exj^edient to prevent the 

passers-by touching and tasting the luscious 
dainties which hung there, day and night, unhandled 
and unsought- Whatever " may be the influence 
which pre^’ves thus inviolate the openly exposed 
fruit in France, I confine tnyself to the reiiiark that 
we should be very glad to perceive its operation in 
our own country, where so much orchard and way- 
side produce is of necessitj^ gathered immature in 
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Summer, instead 5f being left on the bough till 
Autumn, lest unauthorized pickers should anticipate 
the right of the owner. 

It was surprising to observe, in tlie midst of four 
or five acres of barley, a dumber of Pear-trees so 
heavily laden with produce as to require several poles 
to sustain the bending branches ; the grain, never- 
theless, full in the ear, and apparently unimpo- 
verished by the concomitant growth of the tree, 
whose abundant and full-sized fruit afforded ample 
• evidence, on the other hand, to show that the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil had not been exhausted 
by the white crop. The village clock had not struck 
seven; yet, in front of many a cottage door were 
seated women and girls bqsily at work on the lace- 
pillows. They are al]^ employees in the pay of 
agents for the great houses in France and England; 
and send in their finished work once a week or’ twice 
in the month, according to its dimensions — to the 
factor in Caen: — just as the Somersetshire cottage 
girls trudge into , Yeovil with gloves, or the Bed- 
fordshire straw-plaiters into ‘Bedford or Biggleswade 
with yards of •their special handiwork. The young 
children, from sevc^ to twelve years of age, are 
taught "to do sprigs on the net, as in Devon- 
shire ; and can earn a franc and a half a week : their 
mothers occasionally realize twelve. 

Our carriage went over thft grouriBL at a most 
respectable pace ; as muck by favour of 'one of the 
finest roads in Europe as of the sturdy four horses 
that drew us. I was remarking their courage and 
muscle when a marke^cart drew near, drawn by 
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a single Norman mare, and laden with twenty 
bushels of apples, ten of pears, a hogshead of cider, 
a large chest of drawers, the driver, aiid a block of 
J'eugucrollcs stone (!) large enough to make six 
full-sized kiteheu-hcarth-slabs. This implies strange 
notions of a one-horse load ! In either of the five 
counties with which 1 am most familiar, we should 
not have im]iosed upon tlie c()m])laisant ercature\s 
Iiaunchcs and good* nature anything beyond th(5 
stone and the Jargonelles; but the Avcights these 
Frcnieli liorscs carry, and the work they do, exceed 
alike our standard and our conception. Thg wear 
and tear, nevertheless, must be considerable. We 
were on a ])iece of road, straight as an aiTow, 
through an extent of, at jeast, tliree miles; tli(^ ex- 
tremity being distinctly \^sible, and tlie distance 
known : one third of tliis, that is to say, one entire 
mile, was, to the animal just mentioned, up-hill. 

Hills in a long journey, 1 am well aware, operate 
as a relief to the draught horse, Avhieh always suffers 
from tj’action across dead levels of considerable 
extent; as 1 learned 'in Cambritlgesliirc and Nor- 
folk,' Avhe re an undulation of only one foot^s depth 
on the Avearisonic surface w as a, positive luxury ; and 
the beasts of bmchni would have been only too glad 
(as tlu'ir betters sometimes are) to make mountains 
of mole-hills. ^ Still, here Was “ a long pull, and a 
strong imll^'* for onV load-bearcj*; ,and not all the 
zig-zag dodges, or lumps of stone to block ihe wlieel, 
now and then, coidd shorten the acclivity l)y a foot. 
A propos of Norfolk just referred to, ^vc presently, 
met a flock of twenty black turkeys, fat and well- 
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liking-, who seemetl doomed to suiter death long 
before St. Thomases Day, for they were three-parts 
grown. Poof coiiccitcid, strutting Gobble-gobble is, 
on French soil, sentenced to fiery ordeal of his good- 
ness in Summer season indifferently with C^Jhristmas ; 
as I dined on a dindon rod (whicli the c/ief of tlu^ 
Hotel de Londres in Boulogne had made ganu^ of) 
on the 1st of Scptemlxu"; but it was not t(>^be 
despised, for it W'as really in fine condition. 

Th(j well-trimmed cpiickset liedges skirted the 
•road for several miles, enclosing fiedds in which 
Tobacco, Flax, Coleseed, Hemp, Beet-root, and Buck- 
wdieat, imparted a fbri'ign aspect to the eulti>'ation. 
The vciy style of tlicj eaiiseuny itself was foreign, 
thongii it was but j\Ta(^ Adamizatiem perfeetionated : 
th’e cariiage-way was sixtv feet wide ; and on either 
sidljof this w as a verge, three yards in width, of bright 
grass turf, smootli as velvet, and v(axlant as the 
emerald ; such a liigh road as is not to be met Avith 
in England : but our land is too valuable to be thus 
given up to Ttuntejs Boyales, lunvever splendid the 
efiect is of such spacious allotment, ddie general 
features of the«(kuuitry at two hours' distance Trom 
Caen resembled very, forcibly the ri(;fiest districts of 
Gloucestershire and Ib.Tcford; the separation, Jioav- 
cver, of field from held by Avell-prcscrvcd, unbroken 
hedges, iiccordiiv^ to t\io sys^cmi in French 

estates, covers the immense lirftidth of‘Mirablc land 
like a gre^n network. No matter hoAv small ; if one 
held out of twenty appropriat(;d to a certain crop, 
in the course of the, shifts, consist but of three 
quarters of an acre, it is enclosed on every side by a 
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thick protecting hedge. Four sacli fields — in some 
instances, two only — may constitute one proprietor's 
whole estate ! Hence, the mappy appearance of the 
greater part of arable land in France ; and, the hedge 
timber being left standing with one year’s shoot — 
for the trees are clipped in alternate seasons — a 
richness of landscape is produced, wliich, in fine 
summer weather, is most delightsome to behold, and 
as September draws to a close, when green, yellow, and 
red, “in ever-changing composition mixt,’’ exhibit 
the first hues of autumnal tints, the whole region is 
resplendent ^vith gold and bronze colouring, and 
makes every scattered farm a shining picture, every 
homestead and copse a living realization of Both’s 
and Berghem’s happiest portraits of Nature. The 
Apple groAvtli seems to be a paramount consideration 
in every part of central Normandy. A good cwop 
every third year (as in tlie case of our hops) pays 
the Farmer’s rent. Thousands of orchards came 
within view to-day: the greater part of which bore 
white grain crops at “ bottom,” and fruit “ at top,” as 
the Kentish phrase is. Sheep seemed very rare. 
The'* system of factening their bullocks in stalls, 
exclusively, ebneealed the bkek cattle. As we 
advanced, the country began to be so like Devon- 
shire that had I bccn riding from Exeter to the 
Moors, tlirough Sir Laurence Palk’s and the 
Courtenay i^cstates, » the scene would have been 
identical. \ Even the r^d earth was not^ wanting; 
and the double-blossoming furze mingling with the 
lilac and bright purple heather on the round pro- 
jecting masses of granite, in the quarry region. 
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strengthened the rdsemhlance. By half-past nine 
o’clock we reached the summit of a long steep hill, 
from which, id the night-time, the Lighthouse lant- 
erns overlooking Havre are distinctly visible at a 
distance of sixty miles. Here we reached the Estate 
belonging to the family of old Marshal Grouchy — 
Chateau la Perriere. The view from this lofty 
eminence — the head-quarters, one would imagine, of 
vigorous health — overlooking the extent of country 
travelled over after leaving Caen, was the counterpart 
of that beheld from the top of Boughtoii Hill, in 
Kftnt — looking Westward; but no river was visible. 
This was succeeded, very soon, by another wild 
region of granite, fern, heath, furze, and sliort under- 
wood growth, which was almost as speedily supplaccd 
by a range of beautifully ujidulating surface of wood 
and Orchard, corn-fields and meadows, beyond which, 
.at vast distance, rose the summits of faintish blue 
hills on the frontiers of Calvados. We were, there- 
fore, not far from Beny-Bocage. We had already 
passed through •V'iljers Bocage, changing horses 
there. The groves hereabouts seemed to be on the 
main road itself which was completely shaded liy 
Beech and Mountain A^h, growing in a deep red 
soil. All of a sudden a grand panorama opened 
upon us, which, had I beheld it in a Inirror, I should 
have declared to be the prospect enjoyed Ijy travellers 
on the Maidstone road (NorthcrlJ^), from 'that part 
of Dcptlin^ Hill which comiuands a bird’s ^ye view 
of the country between Leeds Castle and Town 
Mailing. Not even the white chalky road was 
wanting, in the foreground; and, had we been driving 
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into Boxley, the descent immediately following could 
not have more strongly corroborated the likeness. It 
is a common saying that every humhn face has its 
duplicate. One often descries these startling coimter- 
parts of Nature’s scenery in travelling. Confusion 
seemed now to have made its masterpiece ; for I felt 
as if 1 had been spirited away, far away from France, 
and restored to my own Country; and that part of 
the twelve miles’ drive from Exeter to Moreton 
Hampstead, which exhibits the largest extent of 
granite rock intermingling with wood and heathci, 
was the spot where my imagination’s eye was nbw 
resting. This vision, however, fading, the scene 
changed into a series of Gaspar-Poussin-like pictures : 
deep valleys filled for miles with the dense foliage of 
oak forests, crested occasipnally with craggy dark-blue 
hills, and bordered at the roadside by undulating 
grassy glens which I designate as the Gainsborough 
bits of painting. Birch, Oak, and Elm, contended 
for precedency in the slopes of a long descent where 
every foot of land seemed given up to Timber 
growth; — not a dwelling in sight, for many miles; 
an*& then, behold, on our rcgairiirg the high level 
which the line of road bad been so long traversing, 
another glorious coup d^ccily another panorama of 
hills and valleys, woods and orchards, pastures and 
gardens, ^Iden stubbtes, and green-appearing 
grounds,’! '*‘as ThPhison expresses it, burst upon the 
sight wih new and iii^conceivable delight, to which 
not all my remeuibranccs of the Marches of Ancona, 
the mountain scenery of the Abruzzi, or the heights 
of Loretto, could parallel a fellow-gratification. 
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The scenery of T&unton Vale, of Tonbridge and 
Sevenoaks, of Devonshire and Derbyshire — and I 
remember it all well — sinks into tame insignificance 
when compared with this vast domain of beauty,* 
where kind Nature^ s hand seems to have been more 
than liberal of every gift and adornment that could 
array tlie earth with splendour, and fill eye and heart 
with gladness : it has lavished fragrance and fertility, 
herbs, flowers, and fruits — all that form and colour, 
blended lines, and shapes of loveliness, could con- 
tribute, to make the work of creation in this favoured 
rcaJlm mpre and more glorious. 

The IleapeiV labours were drawing to a close. 
The heavy wagons, those triumiihal cars that mark 
the appointed weeks of tlip harvest, were seen 
from afar, wending their ;jvay to the well-stored 
bariiS from fields which the Lord had blest; and 
•though Calvados cultivates not the Vine, and the 
May frosts had dealt harshly with her Apple crop, 
as with ours, the seeds of every vai'iety of grain 
had germinated this ^Summer with a prolific vigour 
unusual even in France; and, as 1 learned along 
the line of rou#c, not a rood cJF land had dis- 
appointed the hopes pf the grower. * It was a 
Sylvania, a ricldy wooded region, I had traversed tliis 
morning ; and the breadth of oak* forest seemed, 
indeed, interminable, though not so coijtinuous as 
to be wearisome. It lost itself frequently, in the 
bounding* lij.e of distance; but the intervals of varied 
cultivation and of spontaneous growth of tree, 
plant, and flower, were wide and frequent enough 
to keep attention and interest wide awake, and 
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stimulate curiosity into wondering and grateful 
enjoyment. 

At a quarter to eleven I gained a gbmpse of Vire, 
the capital of the Bocage district. It stands on the 
summit of a very consiJlerable eminence, at a distance 
of three miles from the high ground where I was then 
sitting; and the approaches to it from every side 
lead up from deep ravines. I felt assured, at sight of 
this I little town^s position, that the views of the 
adjacent country o])taincd from its streets and outlets 
would be of no owbnary character ; but had it been 
the dullest, dingiest boiirg in the North of .Europe, 
to which I had been travelling for five hours, I should 
have dwelt in most grateful retrospect on the emo- 
tibns awakened this day by themw^'^mplation of the 
most exquisitely Ijcautifu^sccnlhad^aJ, ever beheld; 
and rejoiced in the renewed wtu ; by uTy>^,fhsti. 
fying the Frenchman’s custor epithc Ga’nct, “ belle/' 
in every mention of his nativ^UTand 

Monsieur Jamard’s little va^, loretending H6tcl de 
St. Pierre, at the entrance inwove the town, was to be 
my resting-place till next Fsiabrningj but my port- 
manteau enjoyed more larrciose than its owner, as I 
had hardly taken posscssi^ apartments before 

I had planned out tl‘^V(Walks,in and about the place, 
which, from her common repute, 1 was 

aware woi^ Iw ^ to ^1 that the Tourist oi^ht to 
pve “®^tc^X\tiou*to at Vire: and in ten minutes’ 
time 1 jjj^t newefty I en- 

wunter^y tt was the shop of a sort of iron-working 
, ® aountius, whoso capital and ingenuity seemed to 
iorettbeen exclusively employed on the fabrication of 
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Crucifixes, Madonnas, small Angels, and other such 
appendages to the Cemetery. The black faces and 
white, blue statuettes and grey, mingling with red 
crosses and hearts, and other such specimens of thtf 
craft, — ^whereby, like his predecessor at Ephesus, in 
St. Paulas days, he gained his wealth, — formed a most 
heterogeneous stock in trade, and reminded me of 
the silver shrines for the Temple of Diana, which, 
nineteen centuries before, had employed so many 
hands and brought no small gain to the craftsmen. 
The brisk trade, however, carried on in these metal 
mementoes arises not so much from a predilection, on 
tlic part of the French and othejj foreigners, for such 
insignia in particular, as from the disinclination to 
erect licad and foot stones, as we do, in Cemeteries, 
where tenure is so uncertj>,in. Freehold graves in 
perjfetuity are scarce^ and the first purchase of 
• such is exceedingly costly; and I was given to under- 
stand that in crises where no interment (out of the 
same family) follows that of the original occupant of 
the narrow cell,*^^ tjic sextons sjpe authorized to ap- 
propriate it to new tenants ; after having ascertained 
that no vestiges temain of the first. The regulation, 
or law, on this subject is very explicitly and con- 
siderately defined; and parties may purchase the 
privilege of few or many years of occupancy for their 
deceased relatives, at discretion, accordirig to a tarif 
which, I remember, was shown m5 some years ago in 
Paris. Where a grave lapsesmio the Churchfwardens, 
the displacement, removal, or loss of a little cross of 
wood or iron is no sacrifice ; but to set up a head 
and foot stone, at eight times the cost, and leave it 
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liable to removal before half a ^generation may have 
passed away, would never become a practice. This 
explanation, given, as it was, in reply to my queries 
yyn the subject, seems to account for the thousands of 
Crucifixes and Crosses of simple and fragile form, 
and for the absence of Gravestones and Tombs, we 
observe in the foreign burying-grounds ; and I dare 
say the artificer whose motley performances I in- 
spected at Vire would look upon any intrusive stone- 
mason’s and sculptor’s entry into the resting-place of 
the defunct as the Ephesian shrine-maker did upon 
the great missionary of the Gentiles. 

Vire, as I had expected, proved an interesting 
locality. The oldest streets are very narrow, and the 
general appearance of the town was so i)rimitive and 
quaint, wherever modem r encroachments had not in- 
terfered with the buildings of the fifteenth and iour- 
teenth century, that I felt quite out of place and 
keeping, as I strolled downwards in the direction of 
the valleys, in a dress of the present day. A glance 
at the houses, at t^ieir dingy roofs and rafters, — at 
their fantastically carved and moulded ornaments ; — 
a stone demon-headed corbel here, "and an oaken sa- 
famander or satyr there, — devised, doubtless, by some 
crazy monk, and executed by some artisan with peaked 
shoes half a yard* long on his feet, — convinced me that 
the only costume which a" gentleman promenading at 
his ease among these antiquities ought consistently to 
have worn, would be trunk-hose, doubloi:, ^uft^ and 
rapier. Perhaps my Eeaders will consider the native 
Cap, of stiff muslin (exhibited in the next page), to 
be appropriate enough ! 

There is a charming city-gate ^ much in the 
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style of, — if not superior to, — the Clock Gate of 
Rouen, — ^liemmed in by “a stem round tower of 
other days on one hand, and by picturesque ancient 
houses on the other ; and 
under this (as under our 
Temple Bar, on a small 
scale) men pass to and 
fro with as much insou- 
ciance as if it were but 
constructed yesterday ; 

though that old substan- 
tial arch, surmounted 
now-a-days by a super- 
structure ninety feet high, was, most probably, doing 
good service here at tlie date of the Third Crusade ; 
and veterans who had fought at Agincourt, and 
conquered at Formigny, may have waited the 
raising of its portcullis, to finish their evening walk, 
or begin their morning’s ride. I stood a quarter 
of an hour in the open street to secure for it a 
place in my Sketch Book. ^The utilitarian sur- 
veyors of pavements in Yire are thorough-paced 
Gallios in resjftct (or, rather, disrespect ! ) of*liis- 
torical associations and picturesque antiquity, ahd 
care for none of those things. Accordingly they 
pulled down, a few years since, just*such another gate 
as this, a remnant of the* arch of whiclj^ is still per- 
ceptible in the pier of stone * adjoining a round 
tower,‘wkich would have shared its fate if 4he stones 
wherewith it was constructed would have served to 
repair the pavement. Une bonne route vaut tous 
les souvenirs was old Napoleon’s remark, when he 
was told by t}|Le englheers employed on the Semplon 
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Route, that his projected line of road would break up 
the scenery of nouvelle Hfloise/^ Buonaparte, 
in tliis instance, showed excellent common sense ; but 
the mutilations and havoc of which I saw the relics 
to-day neither widened the carriage way, nor brought 
air and light into the citizens^ houses, which the 
stone, brick, and timber, were used to repair. I sup- 
pose the mere thought of making a similar clearance 
at the Clock Gate in llouen would stir up a mutiny, 
even among the masons. And what would the Artists 
of the School of Prout say? 

The valleys that surround Yire (the Vaux de Vire, 
as they are called) constitute its greatest charms, 
and, like most other scenery composed of a long- 
continuing ravine between abrupt and rocky crags 
and thickly planted declivities descending into a 
river-stream, afford hour after hour of enjoyment to 
those who, 

“ Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hills,” 

delight in wood and water, rills and rocks. This 
description, however, is only applicable to the valleys 
on one side of the town ; for in the„oppositc direc- 
tion all is A'^cidure and pastoral landscape, painted 
by Naturc^s own cunning hand, to recreate eye and 
heart ; and to thesse floAvcry vales and verdant meads 
the population, in their honrs of ease, betake them- 
selves with no light appreciation of their native 
privilege ^ 

“ Through the greenwood glade 
Some love to stray.” 

“ Luxurious, others make 

The meads their choice, imd visit every flow’r.” 

Thomson. 
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Wo, however, to all vagabonds and mendicants in 
these localities, against whose entry into Yirc I saw 
interdicts posted in all directions! Almost every 
street leads down into its vale; and the fisliponds, 
filled with carp, almost as old and full-grown as those 
I remember having fed at Fontainebleau, are a fa- 
vourite resort, of course. Some of these fish arc 
eighty years of age. The paths, also, cut out, gravelled, 
and terraced on the hill-sides, among the coppices and 
shrubs, as at Baden-Baden, command prospects of 
^exceeding beauty, over which the multitudinous 
groups .of workpeople that toil through the week in 
the Cloth-mills, and throng fhese airy mountain- 
promenades on Sunday, cast a loving eye. More 
delectable or innocent reciieation could hardly be 
imagined than the free, iinrcstrictcd range of the 
copse-covcrcd slopes and practicable steeps that 
encompass one entire half of the curious old town. 
The pet ^4ion,” however, is tiic site of an ancient castle 
on the summit of the precipice projcciting at a vast 
height over the A^ll^y through \^hich the river flows, 
and the approach to which is along a superbly wide 
public walk, extending from the Castle courts, and 
planted on cither side «<vith ornamental trees ; as if in 
honour of the time-hallowed relic which towers at its 
extremity. The now only remaining portion of an 
originally vast fortress is this keep, which seems to 
grow out of the very granite itself; so massive and 
ruggeef ar# its foundations. 

I made a careful drawing of it on a large scale ; but 
it has not a single element of the picturesque or 
beautiful in it. As an interior (though there are 
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but two sides left) it is interesting in its detail of 
windows, fireplaces, and projections, showing the 
elevation and dimensions of Castle chambers in the 
day of William of Normandy ; but 1 looked in vain 
for any vestige of stairs. These might have been 
visible in the sides that are no longer standing. 

That part of the Valley of the River Virc which 
the old ^^keep” here mentioned overlooks is the 
principal locale of the Paper and Cloth Mills from 
which the town derives great celebrity. Tlie steam- 
engines and the river, unitedly, keep the wheels in 
constant activity; and the coal is mostly s«ipplied 
from Wales through tjie depot at Granville. In these 
establishments is manufactured the greatest portion 
of the cloth used for tlie uniforms of the French 
Army. I saw the immc^ise Icngtlis of dark blue 
material stretched on the usual frames about the 
Mills, on tlie hill-sides, and here and there covering 
with many thousands of ells a suitable breadth; of 
grass ; as we see about Gloucester and Frome. In 
one of the factories^, was a tall »eyhndrical chimney 
rising 130 feet^ in air ; an admirable flue, no doubt, 
and consuming its own smoke secufidum artem, but 
destroying most effectually th© whole composition of 
pictorial beauty, which, but for this unsightly intruder, 
would have stimulated pencil and palette into joyous 
activity. Ei^en London^l column, pointing to the 
skies,^^ would have^’ been^ntolerable in such a spot; 
but this brick-and-mortar shaft cuts cveif>' drawing 
in two, and forbids any attempt to depict the most 
picturesque region of the Valley without giving 
it admittanee. It was some compensation for this 
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disappointment, to^ook down at nightfall, as I sub- 
sequently did, on the innumerable lights that were 
either stationary at the windows of the various Mills 
on the brawling river^s stream, or flitting about in 
unseen bearers^ hands from yard and loft in the wide- 
spreading premises of the Paper Manufactories. The 
stationary candles, seen through the haze, seemed to 
lie scattered in all directions like glow-worms ; the 
moving lights flitted like the Italian lucctole, or fire- 
flies ; and it required no eftbrt of imagination to enjoy 
this pleasing illusion, which lasted above an hour, 
8.iid, the darkness deepened, grew more and more 
faithful to reality. 

In the course of my evening stroll, I reached the 



old house with a wat^r-mill attached to it, on a 
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branch of the river (which is "little else than a 
sinuous brook hereabouts), once occupied by Olivier 
Bassclin, the originator of. that peculiar species of 
billad or song which eventually gave a name to 
the little musical pieces played to this day on the 
French stage, under the well-known denomination of 
Vaudevilles. 

Bassclin, a native of Vire, was a cleaner of cloth, 
or scourer, in the middle of the fifteenth century, and 
occupied this very mill at the period of the final 
expulsion of the English from Prance. He not only 
was a Calcndcrer of credit and renown, but 
A irairu'd band captain eke was he/’ 
of the town of Virc, and served under the Count dc 
Clermont, at Formigny, in the battle which recovered 
Normandy from our countrymen. The blended duties 
of the fulling-mill and garrison did not, however, 
interfere with his musical taste, which exercised itself 
principally in the composition of certain rural ballads 
and drinking chorusscs, lauding the hill and valley, 
wine and cider, by turns ; and infusing a relish of 
vocal harmony among the inhabitants of the valleys 
which filled those pleasant places with song, and, in 
the course of a very brief period of time, created a 
celebrity for those merry strains from the Vaux dc 
Vire , — the Vallejs of the Vire — (corrupted, even- 
tually, and \^th, great absurdity, into Ville) which 
led to their more extensive use throughout entire 
France. Nearly two centuries had elaps'^d* since 
Basselin^s day of fame, before the musical dramatic 
writers of his country ’began to appropriate the light 
cheerful measure of the ballads of Vire to the Co- 
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mediettes in one ot two acts, whose business (to use 
a stage phrase) is carried on from the rise to the fall 
of the curtiin, through frequently recurring little 
songs, thrown oflf in a manner peculiar, in its pleasing 
sprightliness, to the French; and serving, on many 
an occasion, to reconcile the most critical of au- 
diences to a large amount of flimsy and frivolous 
matters. Oliver, though the Sims Reeves of his day 
in the Valley, never could have dreamed of such 
immortality; but some men ‘^achie||p greatness” — 
unconsciously; and, could he now revisit the old 
Mill, he would probably read with wondering eyes 
his name, in large gilt letters^ inscribed on a black 
painted board which signalizes the gable-end of the 
Mill-house facing Vire. 
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FALAISE. 

Again a jJassenger in the Imperial Mail ! but on an 
improved footing: for the Post-offiee department 
comprclicnding Vire and the villages that lie between 
it and Faliiise, forty-five miles distant, maintains a 
Miniature Diligence in the old yellow and scarlet 
style of dcrcoration; having its inUrieur and coupe, 
and a certain degree of pretension withal, which, 1 
am bound in triitlifulucss to say, makes a noise in 
the world; for the clacking of the drivers Avliip- 
tliong, three yards long, as we started at a quarter 
to nine in the morning, was worthy of the day of 
highest* renown acliipved by the Postilions of the 
Ancien lUgime. This deafening noi&e was produced 
by the flomish of a strip of white leather only three 
quarters of an inch* in width and six feet in length, 
with a lash nearly a yard long annexed ; — whereas 
the genuine Postilion- whip is a formidable punisher , 
like our own, of plaited thongs terminating in a 
silken lash or fine cord. ItSvas wonderful to observe 
the movements of tfte wrist of our ambitious cha- 
rioteer while treating us to this unique ahaiivari. 
Ilis hand worked within the space of a foot, and never 
failed to produce the clack, of which he gave us about 
twenty repetitions. The Currier (he of the old fable) 
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would have said there is "nothing like leather” for 
securing success to man, horse, or carriage; and, 
judging by the racket and sensation created this 
morning by the few inches of cow-hide that set t\Q 
air in motion, and made it s{)eak with most miracu- 
lous organ, the oracular town-councillor hbove quoted 
would have considered this a case in point. Pro- 
bably, none of us have ever considered the thing 
scientifically; but I presume this peculiar sound is 
created by the action of resisting air as the rapidly 
agitated thong passes and rcpasscs Avithout iiitermis- 
stoii. It is a feat of strength as well as of literal 
dexterity, or right-hand expertness. The whip-handle 
was hardly longer than a walking-stick; but no 
weakly arm could give to that sort of magic wand the 
mysterious movements that amazed the welkin with 
reports distinctly audible*at the distance of a mile, 
and serving, instead of Posthorn or bugle, to an- 
nounce the departure of the M ail bags, Iiaggagc, and 
passengers, e?i arriere, and my sjrcculativc self en 
avant in the cqupe. Within a few minutes our 
vehicle stopped, jult as we were leaving the streets 
for the fields, take up an ecctesiaStic habitefl in 
cassock, gown, band§, and buckles,— who took his 
seat at my left hand (for I invariably book myself 
for the com droit, or right-window corner), and gave 
me a spiritwows greeting > for he smelt ^like a rum- 
puncheon. This worthy was going to his liomc at 
Cond4 sur Noireau, rather more than halt* jvay ; so I 
instantly^ regarded him as my road-book for five-and- 
twenty miles. I forget, at this moment, whether it 
was Boileau or Rousseau, or, if neither, which of 
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their Countrymen it may have been, who said, It 
sheds a certain gloom over one^s journey through 
splendid scenery to have no one close at ;hand to 
whom one can address oneself in the words, ^ See ! 
There a beautiful lahdscapc!’^^ My delight in 
beholding a line country is such that I verily believe, 
if I had my favourite dog at my feet in a carriage, I 
should give the honest creature a ride for half an 
hour, now and then, on my knees, that he might 
look out at the window on Nature’s sweet face, and 
rest his eyes on what his entliusiastic master liked 
and loved so well, rather than let him travel like a 
living parcel of flesh, blood, and bone, and not par- 
take of any of the fca^jt in common with me. How- 
ever, the ghostly man with the tonsure (and the rum 
aroma withal) proved just such a pared ; and, though 
a native of the district, proved as ignorant of ihc 
country, right and left, as if he had never been over 
it before in his lifetime. Like myself, he was much 
ncai*er sixty than fifty years old, and went to and fro, 
in this particular piece of road, continually ; but he 
knew not the name bf any of the Chateaux, or out- 
lying villages, or churches, or estates, of the distant 
hills, or the (Contiguous forests^ — nor of the Fanns 
or their owners. He knew nothing about the soil, 
or its produce ; the occupations or the statistics of the 
people, nor about their progress and prosperity ; phy- 
sical, moral, religion*', or political advancement : — and 
seemed to have no more relish of the Claude^ Lerraine 
landscapes around us than if he had been a mummy 
from the Pyramid of Cheops consigned to my chai’ge, 
to be kept dry and this side up,” for eight leagues 
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of road. At ten (/clock lie opened a large black 
leather-bound Breviary, — crossed himself, and began 
to mumble, as* he perused the pages, with a rapidity 
hardly conceivable. At the rate of his speed, h® 
might have given me a start of twenty out of the 
twenty-nine versieles of the Tc Deum ^ and over- 
taken me, and finished before me. At half-past ten 
he fell asleep ; and I prevented his heavy book falling 
upon his feet by quietly abstracting it from his laji, 
and conning a page or two. The stirrup-cup was 
lloiug its kindly office well ; and before wc were half 
w^^y to^^ards Vassy the dull dmne, like Mr. Wardle^s 
fat boy, snored feebly 

The white chalky road is carried straight as an 
arrow for three miles, up hill ;ind down dale, through 
a vast extent of corn-growing Apple-Orchards and 
forests: the fuel, the bread, and tlic beverage of 
•the province issuing from the earth in social juxta- 
position; as, in Kent, the Hop Gardens and Under- 
wood skirt the golden baidcy crop, with promise of 
bavins for the oven^and beer for the cellar, in due 
season. There was an immense growth of Oak 
timber, but manifestly for firing (Jkily * as the tAcs 
are sutiered to grow as^tliick as pines in a coppice ; — 
not four yards apart, — and become what wc should 
term scrubby Their average ago might be from 
fivc-and-forty to sixty years. The cust^)m of tho 
country is to let these Oaks grow*untouchcd till the 
arms at^d -small branches arp large enougji to be 
stripped oT their bark; and then these are lopped 
from the parent stem and converted into fuel. The 
main trunk, surviving this sharp operation, is left to 
c t. 
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stand among thousands, eitliei^ for the sawpit or 
fiiel repository, accordingly as the wood dwindles or 
thrives. The elms seemed about fifty years old. 
Considering tlie almost perijetual difficulty of obtain- 
ing bread for tlie enonnous popidation of France, one 
can liardly^* survey these interminable breadths of 
fotet without regret for the imperious necessity of 
their cxist(uiec and careful preservation ; as the soil 
in wliich they grow would produce the finest wheat. 
Hut, in the absence; of Coal-mines, the A^oodland 
• must ever b(‘ invaluable ; for though Ilonfleur, 
Hayeux, Caen, \[vc, and Lisi(;ux (I am speaking hi 
Calvados), avc^ not too remote from the cc^ast to 
benefit by the imports of English and Welsh coal a 
ton of which, however expensive, lasts longer than a 
ton of wood which (;osts verj'^ little less — the districts 
less contiguous to the ports would find the hhid- 
carriage augment the price of firing to an intolerable 
amount of hardship wdiich the most extensive use of 
the 7noites a brider (tan-fuel) would not avail to 
counteract; foj* the latter is not of much use in 
cooking. The case is widely did'erent as r(;gai'ds the 
cultivation ol' Vinos, the produce of vliich conti'iV)ulos 
neither to the warmth nor to tj'e sustenance oi ]\lan, 
however it may make glad his heart; Avhich, I pre- 
sume the ’em o’idmaire has never done yet! — And 
that is the. Store-wine oftthc Country; and sold, at 
this present date, at double the cost of its price seven 
yeai's sinpe. It is harjlly possible to repress "certain 
utilitarian notions on this subject when travelling 
through the Wine districts : but they would lie waste 
of thought in Normandy, where the grape is not 
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cultivated, and Cider of all qualities maintains its 
place, Avhctlicr sparkling among porcelain and crystal, 
or standing ?lat and dull among pewter jugs and 
Delft-ware. I noticed it in large Magnum decanters 
at the Hotel d’Anglctcrre, *iu Caen, where it was 
included in the charge for dinner at tlie^tab/c d^hote, 
and vm ordinaire was paid for as an expensive extra, 
I may also add that I tasted it, and had no fault to 
find ; though one pint of Burton ale is worth a gallon 
of it. 

As we drew near to Vassy, our carriage stood still • 
for a few moments for the adjustment of a loose 
buckle in the harness ; — (they arc beginning now, in 
France, to use leather instead of rope for traces :) — 
and before wc set off again, ^n Italian Image Vender 
came up with a large tray on his head profusely 
stocked with white and bronzed casts of tlic usual 
, variety, but not of the usual character far from it ! 
When I say character,^^ I advert to the wide dif- 
ference between the class of subjects these wanderers 
hawk about upon, the Continent, and the general de- 
nomination of articles offered at area-rails in London, 
or at our lodge-gates in the countfy. Abroad, I Have 
invariably observed them trafficking in the sale ot 
statues of the Madonna, of Angels, Cherubs, Popes' 
heads, kneeling Nuns, devout Monks (St. Francis, 
St. Gregory, St. Ambrose^ St. Roch), ^all cruci- 
fixes, and pedestals surmounted by the cor ardens 
(flaming heart), and similar ^productions tg serve as 
grave mementoes and sweet remembrancers. The 
same Savoyard, landed in England, exchanges sacra 
profanisy and caters for the national taste with Shak- 
c if 2 
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spere, Milton, Byron, Sir Walter Scott, and Sir 
Robert Peel, Joan of Arc, Canova^s Hebe and Bal- 
lerina, the Greek Slave, the Amazod, a horse, a 
pointer dog, and an Etruscan vase. His fragile 
English stock is, doubtless, supplied to him on this 
side of tlic water, and his opinion of its respectability 
is to the full as high as the reverence in which he 
held the holy but hoUow brotherhood of his trans- 
marine assortment. I have now and then enter- 
tained Fancy with the query what his success might 
be in tlic case of an exchange ! Probably he would ' 
dispose of the whole lot of British varieties, in the 
course of the first ten miles of his pilgrimage in 
France: the popularity of the other less secular 
reciieUj between Dover and the Borough, would fur- 
nish subject for a problematical disquisition on that 
favourite thesis, The progress or regress of Popery 
in this Laud/' 

At length wc passed the road entrance into the 
grounds of the Chateau Vassy, the residence of the 
son and daughter, of the late Duke of Vicenza, 
Master of the Horse under Napoleon I., whom he 
servbd faithfully citough ; but, from all that has ever 
transpired, with little or no credit to himself. He 
was a General of Division, but a better diplomatist 
than soldier; and, if the testimony of his own 
countrymen, be admitted, tthc devotedness he mani- 
fested to the ambitious Ruler of France was rather , 
the subserviency of a courtier intent upop eoncili- 
ating favour and influence, than the honest attach- 
ment of even a violent partisan. During the four 
years of Ids residence in Petersburg, where he wa» 
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the accredited Envoy of Prance, it was considered 
that Napoleon had sent a spy under the name of a 
charge d'affaires ; and this disreputable position was 
altogether consistent with th^ man's 'general charaS- 
t*er. The Bourbon family abhorred the^ mere men- 
tion of his name, as an accomplice in the murder 
of the Due d'Enghien : and the old Buonapartists 
despised him as an incompetent military officer 
owing his title to any and every thing but merit 
as a commander. Caulaincourt was the companion 
of Napoleon in that ^^lonc and hurrying car," the 
sledge -which bore him away from his perishing 
Army in Russia; and, in 1815^ was the first to greet 
him at the beginning of the memorable Hundred 
Days. Nothing but the influence, of powerful friends 
saved him from being sh^t, or transported for life, 
when the Allied Sovereigns were dealing with the 
treasons and perjuries of the fast-and-loosc intriguers 
of that day. 

A gentleman of Cond6 Noireau, who had entered 
the carriage at tlicj foot of tlig hill leading up to 
Chateau Vassy, and wdth whom I was conversing 
as we passed tUb plantations, gave mc,to understand 
that this respectable Duke had acquired the Vassy 
estate by marriage, on the occasion of his emulating 
the disreputable conduct of the Emperpr in April, 
1810, when, having divorced the faithfcl and unof- 
fending Josephine, he married the Archduchess Maria 
Loui& I'f Austria. Caukincourt, my informant 
stated, formed, very soon afterwards, a matrimonial 
alliance upon a somewhat similar pretext of expe- 
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dicncy ; and by some chicanery ift the shape of dis- 
pensation, with which the Law Courts and Senate 
of that period were only too familiar, disengaged 
hknsclf from existing tics, vows, and covenants, and 
bcc^amc the husband of a second wife, and the pro- 
prietor of t)iis estate; where, betaking himself to 
farming and horticulture, he continued, more or less, 
to reside till the day of his death, which took place 
at Paris in February, 1827. It is melancholy to 
reflect on the extreme unworthiness of the many 
who, aggrandized by the Imperial Usurper's posses- 
sion of power, as sharers of his military fortunes 
and renown, became ijot only the active agents of a 
<lyuasty which wrought interminable evils to France, 
but the unscrupulous and avowed participators of its 
sins. 

The ChS-tcau is not visible from the high road*' in 
Summer-time ; and these historical reminiscences 
awaken but little interest in a local habitation as- 
sociated with a deservedly contemned name. At 
Conde we parted with the dull and drowsy priest 
already mentioned. I counted here upwards of a 
dozeii elderly women seated on the pavement at 
spinning-wheels, from which they were drawing off 
large hanks of blue worsted. Tlii*cc of the sister- 
hood sate at a machine fitted with reels, from which 
they were winding and cutting the threads with an 
assiduity and fixedness of pui*pose which strengthened 
their resemblance to th^. Three Fates — Clptho^ La- 
chesis, and Atropos — those arbiters of the life and 
death of mankind ; or, as they have been termed by 
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tlie poets, the secretaries of heaven, and keepers of 
the archives of eternity.* There was not time for 
a sketch, butlhe composition was admirable; and 
the scissors in the hands of the old crone, as she 
held up the dark thread to the light at the moment 
of cutting it asunder, supplied a vhdd illustration of 
that Greek and Roman myth wliieh is come down 
to times present in the phrase employed to ex])ress 
the precarious condition of a patient uhose life liangs 
upon a thread. Not far from this classical group 
itood tlic bronze statue of Dumont, a native of the 
plftcc, wjio, having travelled in the military service of 
his country in every quarter of ^hc u orld, was cut off 
in the prime of life by the dreadful catastrophe whieh, 
not many years since, befeUthe Railway Train be- 
tween Paris and Versaillci^ in tliat collision which 
set (Jli fire the greater part of tin; (!arriages, and 
•destroyed the unhappy passengers locked up within 
them. 

On arriving at the Post Office, we were detained 
nearly a quarter qf an hour, though our mail-coach 
had not come before *thc usual tiiuc. Ijcttcrs are very 
carefully transmitted in France ; bnt 1 had scveraliop- 
Iiortunities of observing that the Village Offices were 
conducted with less punctuality and discipline than arc 
maintained in our country, where one bag is handed 
up arid another thrown down with promptitude which 
sufficiently indicates a thoroughly organized and well- 

* In tlu/ ancient Mythology, Ijloilio prcjsided over the 
moment of man’s birth: Laehesis spun out all the events 
and actions of his life: and Atropos rut flic thread of liia 
'existence. 
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officered department. The postftiasters abroad, as at 
home, are often nonplussed by the addresses penned 
by such of the million who take too much for granted 
when relying on the penetration of the sorters. The 
clerk at Caen handed over to me, for elucidation, 
a letter sent from England To Mr. Stuart^s man. 
No. 21, Calvados’^ — which, I suppose, awaits ^^the 
coming man to this hour. There were some other 
choice directions. Madame Carolincruedroite, 
No. 4, C^ancalvads.^^ But these are lucid and hope- 
ful enough, compared with one wdiich reached our^ 
London Office some fivc-and-thirty years siivcc, ahd 
was alioiit to he (jonsigiicd to the Dead Letter 
Bureau as utterly incapable of delivery or circula- 
tion, for w'ant of the nvjrest guess at the meaning of 
the following worJls : 

Somfredevi 

“ chez miledidisarts 

Haicparcome Piquedulait ; 
when the late Lord Dudley Ward suggested tlie true 
reading, and secured the safe ^traiismission of this 
epistle to Sir Humphrey Davy, at Lady Dysart^s, 
Hytlc Park Cdrnef, Piccadilly. 

Having at length received- the bags, — and my 
readers are to imagine my narrating these little Post- 
office anecdotes par parerdMsey while waiting for the 
Cond4 Correspondence, — we dashed along through a 
rich, luxuriant trilct of country where woods and 
orchards,, pastures and green crops of every variety 
mapped out the hills into a series of pictures repre- 
senting Scenes from the West of England, especially 
the Apple districts of Somerset, and the undulating 
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Yfoodlands of Devotishire.” This was a portion, and 
a beautiful one, too, of the eighty thousand acres of ' 
Orchards of talvados ; and in the distance lay many 
a wide compartment of her eighty thousand acres i)f 
forests, abounding, I should have said, in game and 
wild boars. My fellow-traveller, however, said he had 
never heard of the latter. Hares, rabbits, and wood- 
cocks were to be met with in season, wolves at all 
times ; but, according to our notions of coverts and 
game, his. account was meagre enough. He added, 
moreover, that every other able-bodied man was an 
Admirer of field-sports : in English phrase — a poacher. 

Observing large breadths of buck- wheat, I asked 
if this grain was sown in such abundance with a 
view to encouraging the breed and preservation of 
pheasants ? To my astonislimcnt, considering he was 
hiiftself a sportsman, he replied, these .were almost 
unknown birds; that possibly the majority of the 
natives of Calvados had never seen or heard of phea- 
sants. I was so incredulous, that " not believing my 
ears,^^ as the phrase is, I drew^ery carefully in my 
note-book a cock pheasant, — in order to make sure 
that we both imeant to speak of •the 6ame bird.* He 
instantly recognized, the long tail, and said he had 
himself once seen a golden and a silver ringed pheasant 
in Paris, but persisted that it was a bird known only 
in the neighbourhood of 4he Crown Wc^ds and Ma- 
nors, and a total stranger to Ceiftral Normandy ; and 
that ithaSarrasin, the Buckijh^t crop, or bj^noivy was 
grown as a substitute for wheat flour for the la- 
bouring poor, who made it into cakes, and into that 
peculiar sort of pancake known throughout France by 
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the name of " Galette/^ which, seeing so much buck- 
wheat around Falaise, I made a point, some few days 
afterwards, of tasting. .Tlie avidity with which this 
CQudiment is eaten by all classes is really very re- 
markable. Young girls of twelve years of age dis- 
patch eight 6r nine of them at breakfast (they are of 
the size and thickness of the old English crumpet, 
which used to spread itself on the hot-plate without 
being confined bj the modern cii’cular tin ) ; and the 
peasants^ wives concoct them as thick as muffins. 

When I bespoke a few at my morning repast at 
the Grand Corf, at Falaise, they were to be brought ifi 
hot and hot.^^ They arc made for the gentry with 
farinc de Sarrasin (Buckwheat meal) mixed with 
-cream, whey, yolks of eggs, and a dessert-spoonful of 
Cognac brandy : — mid this batter is dropped on the 
frying-pan, ipid treated like a pancake, being brought 
to table hot, and of a coffee-brown colour ; — and eaten 
without sugar or accompaniment of any kind. ► 

The peasantry make them with water instead of 
milk; and without the brandy, of course. 

My caterers were amazed to find me at a stand- 
still before I had cosnplcted the second Galette. They 
had fully anticipated sending into my parlour at least 
half a dozen. It is a wretched, insipid, unmean- 
ing, and commosiplace production, like a mouldy 
crumpet, or s}. Sally Lunn^4 out of order ; and, let the 
Grisettes of Paris sny or cat wliat they may — for 
Mey arc the largest ^consumers— one old-j^bioned 
English pancake is ambrosia itself in corapanson. 

At twelve o^clock I beheld, to my right, a glorious 
extent of the most beautiful landscape it is possible 
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for tlic most inveiftive fancy of Artist or Poet to 
ima.^nc : — 

“ Majestic woods, of ev’ry vigorous green, 

Stage above stage, high waging o*er tlie hills ; 

Or to the wide horizon wide diffus’d— 

A boundless deep immensity of shade.” • 

* ♦ « * « 

“ From these the prospect varies. Plains immense 
Lie stretch’d below, interminable meads. 

And vast savannahs, where the wandering eye, 

Unfixt, is in a verdant ocean lost.** 

Thomson. 

*It was a boundless expanse of the whole magnificence 
of Nature ; the sublime and drqadful excepted : — The 
splendour of Summer, the abundance of blest fertility, 
the triumphs of husbandij, and the very elements of 
health and wealth, were ajjl to view and admire and 
piouSly to acknowledge. Thought expan(ied ^vith the 
• prospect, and the affections kindled witli ardent sense 
of th« Great Creator’s goodness, that had thus filled 
the land with ornament and treasure, and permitted 
the eye and heart to enjoy the ^^^ntemplation of it. 
Any attempt to describe in detail this enchanting 
scenery would f)nly overload diction *yith an exu- 
berance wliich would cloy the imagination, and yet 
leave it unsatisfied ; — and the most minutely circiim- 
st.antial account of such radiant disptay of the earth’s 
riches thus profusely str(?vved, or any graphic deli- 
neation of a country pre-emineAtly favoured in all 
its features, and flourishing^ ifi natural loveliness, 
would fill the car more than the mind, and still fail , 
to report such perfections adequately. I marked that 
this marvellous spectacle presented itself to view at 
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about half a league’s distance frdin the top of a steep 
hill, down which we drove into Pont d’Ouilly. On 
the^ left of the road, opposite to tins fascinating 
region, was a long extent of rocky ravines crested 
with dense and darkling foliage ; — ^forests of thriving 
timber trees, whose sombre aspect contrasted finely 
with the pale grey granite boulders and promi- 
nent crags that chequered the generally reddish 
tint of the abruptly rising hill-sides. These ravines 
widened at intervals into gently undulating valleys 
in a state of high cultivation, and yielding the last*^ 
contribution that was to precede the harvest-home ht 
the whitc-wallcd distant farm-houses that dotted the 
picture ; but the mangel was that there should be no 
intermission of those pastoral delights and enjoy- 
ments in wliicli the eye rcycllod, and knew no satiety. 
The almostibouiidless range of landscape was studded, 
tufted, carpeted, and embroidered (like some rich 
Indian robe of many a gorgeous colour and golden 
tissue), in happiest combination, and covering the 
high land and dell, the hill peak* and the watered 
meadow, the corn-field and the orchard, glebe and 
garden, with One general investmenv and decoration 
of beauty. 

At about one o’clock the range of view was 
limited ; and the coppices on cither side of the road, 
with inter^jals of orchard'^ and grazing land backed 
by tall underwood, ^avc a totally different character 
to the sgeiicry. El(ns^ of tolerably larg^ growth 
seemed now to supersede Oak ; and now and then we 
espied a gentleman’s seat planted out, towards the 
road, with firs and cedars. These coppices continued 
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tlirough two or three miles; but many a sweet spot 
presented itself at intervals, on which it was happi- 
ness to bend tlie eye, with keen appreciation and relish 
«of all its attractive excellences. Our cmpi was ap 
open one, holding three persons very comfortably ; 
and nothing impeded the free enjoymeRt of these 
living pictures but the hilarity of a companion of 
our driver, who, having accepted the offer of a ^4ift” 
for the last two or three leagues of distance, had 
seated himself on the left hand, and talked inccs- 
•santly, and in such comic strain, that, had Ban* 
dkiellojj^ or Boccacio, or the Storyteller of Arabian 
Nights^ celebrity, or Yorick himself, with his infinite 
jest and most excellent fancy, undertaken to drive all 
lifers cares away from the, man of the whij), the 
explosions of merriment and the contortions of help- 
less daughter could not have been more^frequent or 
uproarious. Laughter, like sorrow, is catching ; and I 
should have "been amused by looking at cither nar- 
rator or listener, but for the latter swaying his body 
now to the right, now to the left, in such wise as to 
block out, each tinle, several leagues^ vista of most 
delectable scen^y ; and, as we thought, to cndiwiger 
the team and all its^ belongings.” If the jesters 
at kings' and barons' tables, in the days of old, 
acquitted themselves as this fellow did, they must 
have been salutary additions to good conjpany, in one 
respect at least: — Digestion ^st have been well 
speedpd; — ^for, for aught that ever I could Ic^n among 
the doctors, nothing contrilSufes more directly and 
effectively towards the concoction of fish, flesh, ahd 
fowl, and whatever else may be discussed through three 
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courses and a dessert, tlian light-hearted merriment 
and gay lively table-talk, excluding all and every 
thing that might fret the spirit, depress the feelings, 
sgid derange the bile. We must be transformed, I 
conecive, into mere youths, and live again, without 
knowledge ""of Care, iil School and College days, to 
realize the truthfulness of this theory ; but we may 
reasonably accredit it, though our opportunities of 
testing such simple dogmata may have passed away 
for ever. The stout ruddy-ehceked Jehu, who was 
driving so perilously though not furiously,” was 
manifestly of that species of mankind that laugh and 
grow fat ; and it will generally bo found that they 
whose good humour never fails, enjoy activity and 
every faculty much longf^r and more fully than their 
contemporaries and fellow-travellers in the journey 
of life ; and verily they deserve the pri\ilegc,^ for 
society is greatly their del)tor. 

At half-past one avo passed a Chateau, part of 
which must have been standing in the middle ages ; — ■ 
for a time-Avoru old toAver, Avith chai’acteristic extin- 
guisher roof, formed the principal feature of the left 
Aviug; I think it was the estate of Alorchaine ; but 
no one could give me the slightest information, and 
the road-books seem to pay no regard to such objects. 
Another (piarter of an hour brought us to the stone- 
quarries, which debouchc into the road; and soon 
afterwards our IMalic*" Poste vehicle rattled over the 
stones into Falaisc. 

Falaise (the Frencli Avord for a Cliff) stands upon 
the highest part of the leA'el space left clear l)y tlic 
constructors of the earliest fortifications which Avere 
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thrown up in anciont times in aid of the natural 
defences afforded by the cliff or craggy steep whence 
the town derives its peculm’ name. The Saxons and 
Pranjvs expelled such descendants of the Romans 
held this district in the fourtli century of the Chris- 
tian era, and destroyed every vestige of fheir homes 
and proprietorship, without erecting, on tlieir own part, 
any strongholds or stations indicative of their con- 
quest ; though the ruins on the heights of Pommeraic 
which lay to our left, after crossing the Ornc, arc 
• believed to be those of a fortress erected about the 
year 800, by Charlemagne, the renowned King of tlic 
Pranks. About a hundred years after this dat(j, the 
Normans became masters of this tcrritoiy, and began 
to build towns, and to fortify strong military posses- 
sions, consistently with tlieir intent and ability to 
hold* the country in permahent posscssio^. Palaise 
was among the earliest of these creations ; her quar- 
ries and natmtfl situation among rocks and ravines, 
that ill themselves constituted the elements of a 
citadel, affording the most abundant resources. 
Hence, so early as1:lic year 91C,'^t was cited as the 
most important j)Ost in the whole# province ; all(^ the 
donjon keep of the Qastlc was in progress of erection 
about seventy-five years subsequent to that date. 
Richard HI., Duke of Normandy, dying in the year 
1028, Robert his brothcii succeeded toy;he Duchy, 
and proceeded vigorously with Ike works about the 
Castle^ The account univcrAlly accredited &om 
those tiilLes to the present^ is, that, while he was 
espying the country around from the window at that 
angle of the keep where his own private axiartments 
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had been built, he looked down upon a spring of 
water in tlie ravine, at the base of the precipice on 
which the Castle is situate, and distinguished the 
epiinent beauty of a young maiden who was either 
filling a pitcher or wa^ng a garment, or her own 
fair skin ; — and upon inquiry, finding she w'as a 
daughter of a Tanner in the immediate vicinity 
(there is a tannery on the spot at this hour), he 
adopted her as the lady of the Castle, and the sharer 
of his rank and fortune, without a rival, to the day 
of his death, which occurred seven years subsequently 
to his attaining the ducal sovereignty. ^ 

As William, sumamed the Conqueror, \vas bom, 
according to the registered memorials still extant in 
Palaisc, in the year 1024, it is evident that his father 
formed this connection tlircc or four years previous to 
his shutting himself up within the Castle on 

the approach of his brother, llichard the Third, who, 
came and laid siege to it, on the occ-tsion of Robert, 
then Count of Exmes, having declared his inde- 
pendence. Hume, if I be not mistaken, assigns tlie 
year 1021 as the ’ period of William^s nativity. 
Jlurke^s “Peerage Book^^ mention^;, 1025: but I 
prefer the Fafaise authority, which accords with the 
old Latin Epitaph.* Arlotta, therefore, was regarded 
as Countess of Exmes for five years, and afterwards as 
Duchess of Normandy. Her father, the astonished 
Tanner, knew not b^w to act when all this worldly 
greatness was thrust: upon her without the accom- 
panying sanction of tlie Holy Church ; but hfer Uncle, 
a recluse of pious life and far-sighted discretion, 
stipulated for the public entry of his niece into the 
• See 'page 180. 
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lordly dwelling, in ©pen day and ceremonial ; as the 
least that Robert could concede under the false position 
in which his partiality designed to place her ; and this 
was accordingly done. Old Wacc, the French chrev- 
nicler of the twelfth century, may or may not have 
leaned on the memorable window-sill from 'it hich Duke 



Robert ad mi red, ^as is said, iVrlottii^s cjAiccding UAx'li- 
ness ; but, let tlic liUtoriaiis and biographers iiftirni 
what they may, 1 declare tluj utter iinpraeticability 
of discerning age or fcatiu'e from* that eminence. 
There were four females alp the spring wl|^m 1 was in 
the Castle and gazing from the ^indow ; and it was 
impossible to distinguish carclpss and happy from 
hairless afid cappy;* and as I am blessed with what is 

* The maia difference, frequently, hetwecri eighty and 
eighteen years of age in tlic fair sex. 
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termed long sight, and make the minutest sketches 
of distant country and objects without glasses of 
any kind, I reject the favourite story as a fabrica- 
tion, and am confident that 

“ Youn^ Adam Cupid, lie that shot so trim. 

When King Cophetua lov’d the beggar-maid ” — 

must have aimed at the Cqpqueror’s father within a 
far, far more limited range of bowshot. 

But to return to another mention or two of the 
early history of Falaise. Arlotta^s first-bom child, 
William, was but eleven years old, when his father 
died on his way from Palestine ; the boy, however. 
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other arts or accomplishments, and (judging by the 
mark of a crgss, in lieu of his name, affixed to the 
deed of conveyance shown to me at Rouen) could 
wield a sword before he could guide a pen, — fcr 
before he was eighteen, he headed an assjp-ult against 
Toustain, Count of Exmcs, who, with his adherents, 
had occupied the town of Falaise, and drove him from 
the place. 

Among the barons who followed him twenty-four 
years afterwards, in the expedition to England, were 
Courcy, Cinglais, D^Ouilly, De Gouvix, and Tournebil 
(ancestor of the TurnbuU^s), all from the district of 
Falaise. Henry the First held a meeting of Barons 
here in 1107; apd Henry the Second, in 1173, held 
confined in the Castle thd King of Scotland, the 
Count of Chester, and seyeral others; and the ba- 
ronial progenitors of the Mowbrays ahd Montgo- 
ifjftQ jnes (Ro bert de Montbray and Montgommerie 
Bclleme) foun^d several monastenes for religieux 
from the town, Richard Coour de Lion^s wife, Be- 
rangere, was endb^^ed with the r'wenues of Falaise ; 
and, after his decease, resided a considerable time in 
its suburb of Guibray. King John, in 1201, held 
young Prince Arthuf of Brittany as his prisoner in 
the Castle of Falaise, and strove hard to induce the 
Governor to murder him ; but the whole garrison 
revolted from the bare idea, and the h£5)less youth 
was thereupon transferred to feouen, where, it is 
generftll^j believed, the inhuil^n monarch stabbed 
him with his own hand. In the year following, 
Philip Augustus besieged this town, and rescued' it 
from the grasp of John; and in 1256, Louis the 
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Eleventh resided in it, and hhilt the Cordelier 
Monastery, the old tower-gate of which is standing 
to this day ; and a very picturesque object it is. The 
English forces endeavoured to take the town in the 
fourteenth century, but succeeded not. Henry the 
Fifth, after the battle of Agincourt and siege of 
Rouen, attacked Falaise, and, after four months, took 
it. The town suffered exceedingly in this conflict, but 
Henry did his utmost towards repairing all the evils 
of his invasion, — rebuilding the principal Church, 
constructing moats and fortifications, and laying the 
foundations of the beautiful round tower, a luindrcd 
feet high, whicli was built up against the square keep 
of the Castle, and now forms its most striking featme. 
It is commonly called ^‘Talbot’s* Tower,” and con- 
sidered as an annexation §,nd adornment of his own 
devising, when left in charge of Normandy ithder 
the Regency of the Duke of Bedford. 

Falaise remained thirty-two years^^SomThat date, 
in the liands of the English; but Charles the Seventh 
recovered it in 155-0, and it has ever since flourished 
as one of the time-honoured towns of France. 
Francis the Eirst i?aid a short visit tO it in 1532, and 
after his day came the sonwtul evils accompany- 
ing the introduction of the reformed Religion into 
France: the exhitement of that general ferment 
which caused breaches an(F divisions in all orders and 
degrees of society, ^’^he factions of the Guises and 
of Montmorenci Icftvi^ province or property ^ unas- 
sailed. Tlie Falaisians declared for the League, and 
the result w^as, that during thirty years the Hugonots 
* J olin Talbot, first Earl of Shrewsbury. 
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and Romanists alternately ravaged the town, till, in 
1590, Henry ^ the Fourth besieged it in person, and 





compelled the inhabitants to relinquish their adhe- 
rence to the League ; from which period the military 
history of the town ceased to hold any prominence, 
in the annals of French >fars. The Harcourt family 
gained lar^e domains and pa^jUit of nobility under 
Louift the Fourteenth, and, as tne declared Governors 
of NoriAandy, rallied around ^em the chief nobility 
of the province. From their descendants, as from 
all the loyal families that gained intelligence of his 
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presence in that part of the country, Louis the 
Sixteenth received marked reverence and honour in 
his brief sojourn of four-and-twenty hours at Falaiso, 
in the year 1786 ; which was the last incident of any 
note previous to the. division of France into Depart- 
ments, — a state measure giving existence to the 
distinctive name of Calvados, in the extreme South 
of which stands Falaise, with twelve thousand inha- 
bitants, and reminiscences and relics innumerable of 
the Conqueror, tracing him from the tanpit to the 
throne ! I should not have introduced these histo- 
rical passages but for' the wish of cnhancii^ that 
interest which the Rpader cannot but feel at men- 
tion of a place so intimately associated with the 
annals of our own monarchy, and containing the 
most authentic monuments and vestiges of a family 
which, witlipi less than half a century, niay be 
said to have influenced the condition of evc’ 
cipality and power existing at thal'**pSficu xxx- cne 
world. 

The traveller's notice is invited to a retrospect of 
this nature, on his entry into Arlotta^s Chamber, by 
a priiited address fixed to a sheet of milled-board, 
and suspended, since the year „1837, in the recess 
where the bedstead is supposed to have stood 813 
years before. 

ti TRAVEIXEE, 

He who (vijos conceived and hom 
<J a this spot 

Bendered Himself famoui tmong all the princes of history, 
13y his Conquests, 

And by the important feudal Institutions 
Which he established among the English people. 
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He«^as but a barbarian, 

If we judge him 

Accortiing to the notions of our own age ; 

But he was a very great Man, 

If we estimate him 

With reference to the men and the events 
In the midst of which he lived.,. 

Let us be just, Traveller : 

Let us behold in William the most powerful creative genius 

Of the eleventh century ; 

Let us bow with deferential respect before the Cradle 
Of him whose capacity enabled him to be, at the same time, 
The Conqueror 
And the Lawgiver 
Of old England. 

F. Galeeon. 

The Author of this inscription was Attorney- 
General of Falaisc, I have rendered it lij;crally^ word 
for word, that the style of the composition might 
lose iioiie* ot conciseness. His estimate of the 
Duke King^s character is echoed by expressions of 
like nature contained in a letter from the Due 
dHlarcourt, to which I had access, and which was 
written seven fears later. This* noWeman ob^rves, 
William of Normandy was one of the greatest 
characters that have figured in history. The acts and 
deeds of conquerors have, in almost all cases, dis-^ 
appeared from the sight of their fellow-men, together 
with those who achieved thei/n; but his have sur- 
vive^ him from age to age. !^n England,^ especially, 
may be^traced the workings^of that powerful hand 
which laid the foundations of her existing institu- 
tions ; and thus doth Time best pronounce the real 
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worth of men.^^ The Municipal Council of Avranches 
placed on record, about the same date, the following 
declaration, which, as an echo of the last passage, I 
quote to show how green and fresh to this day is the 
memory of the remarkable personage whom I am 
disposed to*'account the Hero of my tale in this little 
volume: — William the First, Duke of Normandy, 
owed to his own achievements the title of King in 
annexation to that of Conqueror, and shed immortal 
renoAvn on this province. Whether we consider the 
vast importance of the entei*prise, the mingled pru- 
dence and courage manifest in all its details, ftie 
vigour displayed in the execution of so many com- 
bined measures, or the immensity of their final suc- 
cess, and tlie permanent influences of the result, the 
Conquest of England must be regarded the chief 
historical fact of the Eleventh Century, and will^tbygr 
constitute one of the principal events in the ger/ -- 
history of France.’^ 

I cannot more appropriately close this Chapter 
than by laying before my Readers the Inaugural Ode 
sung at the great Festival of October 26th, 1851, when 
the splendid cquesi,rian Statue of the Conqueror 
(represented in the Title-page of this Volume) was 
unveiled and for the first time, displayed to the 
delighted population of Falaise, assembled in myriads 
to witness the ceremony, in the Place dc la Saintc 
Trinity, where it staA^s at a little distance from the 
steps of tjie Hotel & lyrical ode, by 

Monsieur Julien Travers, Professor of the ' Faculty 
of Letters at Caen, was sung by forty Neustrians, to 
music composed expressly by Monsieur Auber, him- 
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self a native of Notmandy. Tliis was tlie poem in 
chief, selected for recital out of upwards of two 
hundred compositions sent in by various competitors ; 
and a gold medal of the vjjJiue of eight sovereigns 
was awarded to the Author. A second was sung 
(the words and music by M. Beaugrancl) ; but the 
chief ^clat of the day attached to the verses of M. 
Travers. 1 lay them before the Header, reserving 
my own opinion on their merit ; and beg to submit 
for perusal, at the same time, my own translation. 

‘ The subject comes home to us as Englishmen, 
ahd has not been as yet liandled in this style by 
the French. As a novelty, tlu^rcforc, appropriate to 
these days of armaments and expeditions, and as a 
theme germane to the firsts mention of Falaise and 
its proudest monument, I willingly give it a place in 
thesft pages ; having adopted the favourit^ rhythm of 
of Sir Walter Scott as most appropriate to the lyrical 
metre oi the original. 
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CHANT DBS NOEMANDS AVANT LA BATAILLE 
DE HASTINGS. 

* 1066 . 

C’est assez chanter la vaillance 
De Charlemagne et de Holand ; 

Nos armes vont tircr vengeance 
De rusurpateur insolent. 

Harold a ceint le diademe 
Par nn parjure de Tenfer. 

Sur sa t6te impie, anathfeme ! 

Frappe le premier, Taillefer. . 

Teurb des yieux Saxons, 6 nouvelle patrie, 

De tcs barons vaincus, nons ferons nos vassaux. 

Vive Guillaume el la Neustrie ! 

Nous avons brille r^os vaisscaux. 

j; 

L* impie Harold, felon perfide, 

Insulte k la foi des sermeuts ; 

Mais Home nous appelle et guide 
Le Due fidMc et ses Normands. 

Devant nors marche la lumierd ! 

Du Paiie nous avons I’aveu 
Et Tahneaui saint et la bamiifereu 
Le l^ape, e’est la voix de pieu. 

Tebbe des vieux Saxons, 6 nouvelle patrie, 

De tes baronjJ vaincus nous ferons nos vassaux. 

Vire Guillaume et la Neustrie ! 

Nous avons j|i)rhl^ nos vaisscaux. 

Qu*il cst beau^pfr&s d’entrer en lice, 

Le fils d’Arletto et de Sobert, 

Montant son genet de Galice 
Et fremissant sous lo haubert ! 
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SONG OF THE NOEMAN AEMY BEFOEE THE 
BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

1066. 

I. 

Our hearts are with thee, Taillefer bold ! 

The song of Charlemagne of old, 

And Eoland, true and valiant knight. 

Awakes the memory of their might : 

But Vengeance arms us for this hour — 
Vengeance on the usurjfing pow’r 
Which, with the kingly crown 
By hellish fraud and perjury stain'd, 
Presumptuous Harold ibully gain'd, 

And dares to vaunt his own : 

Hcavn’s curses light upon his brow I 
And, Taillefer, strike thou the first blow ! 

• 

Land of the ancient Saxon hordes, | 

We hail thee ours ! TJiy conquer’d lords 
Our ^assals lienccforth live : 

William for ever ! Neustria's name 
Shall flourish in triumphant fame : 

Our fleet tg the dtjvouring fmmo 
On OceaSi’s shore we give. 


II. 

Let Harold, with a felon's guile 
And oaths forsworn, our faith»defile : — 

The voice of honour'd Home we hc%d • 

Eome bids our gallant Du^e God-speed, 

And guides the faithful man : 

* WacertheJ^rouiclcr, states that Taillefer (wir) jp* termed un jongleur*^, jugfcicr), a sort 
of licensed Jo^r, boon companion, amf camp-follower— spoilt, porhapH, by the soldiers, and 
allowed all the privileges of favouritism— cantered on horsolwck down the line, as the Nor- 
mans were on the point of discharfcini; the first fliflrht of arrow's, and sanfc aloud to them the 
old war-song of Roland the Rrave. Ue was humoured so far as to be permitted to have the 
first shot, and began the day’s bloody business by killing an Englishman. 
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A son con pendent les reliques 
Oil s’eneLaine-notrc destin. 

Qu’il Mtira de basiliques 
Avec Tor du fils dc Godwin ! 

c 

Tebbe des vieux Saxons, 6 nouvelle patrie, 

De tes barons vaincus nous ferons nos vassaux. 

Vive Guillaume et la Neustrie ! 

^Tous avons brule nos vaisseaux. 

Nous avons vu sur le rivage 
Tomber Guillaume... Un chevalier, 

Comme alarm? d’un tel presage, 

A jete \h. son bouclicr. 

D’autres ont dit : “ Quo Dieu nous garde ! ” 

Mais lui : “ Ctoe terre est k moi, 

Et je la fie k votre garde ; 

Tombe Due, je me live Hoi.” 

Teebe des vieux Saxonm, 6 nouvelle patrie, 

De tes '.barons vaincus nous ferons nos vassaux. 

Vive Guillaume etla Neustrie ! 

Nous avons brule nos vaisseaux 

Le droit, pour ceindre la couronne, 

Mime aiD?'liero8 ue suflit pas ; ’ 

II faut encore que Dieu la donne, 

Diep VsL dofAie dans les combats*. 

Marchons k la sanglaute f^to 
Et frappons du glaive en courroux. 

La victoire, c*est la conquete ! 

Dieu nous aide ! ct Londres est k nous ! 

ft c. 

Tehee des vieux» Saxons, 6 nouvelle patrie, 

De tes barons vaincus nous ferons nos vassaux. 

Vive Guillaump'ct la Neustrie ! 

Nous avons brAlfi nos vaisseaux. 

Jtjlien Teavebs, 

Professour & la Eacult^ des Lettres de Caen. 
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Light gleams on ev*ry Norman crest — 
The holy ring and banner bleat 
The •Papal word of grace attest. 

And onward lead our van : 

The Holy Father we laevere. 

And God’s own voice in his we hear. 

III. 

How noble in his martial gear, 

Arlotta ! doth tliy son appear ! 

Duke Robert’s child resplendent shows. 
Ere chiefs in mortal strifggle close : 
Panting within his iron garb. 

He mounts his proud Gallician barb. 
While, from that brejfet of mail 
Depends the chain of relics old, 
Wlieroin the issues yet imtold 
Of destiny we hail. 

What goodly fanes %o Heav’n shall rise. 
When Godwin’s gold is William’s p^ize! 


IV. 

Mark’d ^e our leader’s failing feet 
When, from his martial gallby’s seat 
UiJspringiiig, prone ho fell ? 

Ye sa# the knight, with feSr replcjtc. 
The dire presaging omen greet. 

And, casting shield to earth, defeat 
And evil days foretell : 

All ! then, and thjre were voices* heard. 
And “ God preserve us ! ” -was the word 
To Heav’n in pious pray’i^preferr’d 
By those who lov’d^him well : 

But he, regaining on tl&t beach 
His footing sure, with gallant speech 
Thus dealt the prompt rebuke— 
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“ The land IVe grasp’d is cars alone ! 
Henceforth defend it as your own : 

For he who fell to earth a Duke, 
This day ascends a throne.” 


V. 

r 

The single cause of rightful claim 
Sufficeth not for heroes* fame ; 

For grace and countenance divine 
Around the regal brow must shine. 

And these can Heaven only yield : 

God grants thjom through the weU-fought field. 

March, warriors, to the battle-plain ! 

Our gory festival *8 at hand ! 

Let outrag’d Justice wield her brand : 

And crowning triumphs gain ! 

Crush’d by avenging wrath this day. 

The foe shall hail your sov’reign sway, 

And Conquest give us all. 

Left God befriend these mortal powr’s. 

And London, London, shall be ours ! 

Land of the ancient Saxon hordes, 

New country ! hail ! Thy vanquish’d lords 
Our serfs shall henceforth be. 

William and Ncustria wc gi*cet 
With ‘ioy aNhearts and honours . aeet: 

Saxons ! the ashes of our fieet 
Arc fioating on the sea ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

FALAISE. 

WuiLE the last words of the War Song, just brought 
under notice, are yet awakening doubts as to the 
authenticity of the refrein^ or chorus, here alleged to 
have l^een shouted forth by the Norman Army, I 
take occasion to observe that Monsieur Travers must 
have treated a vague tradition as an historical fact, 
in imputing to so able a Commander as William of 
Normandy the folly of setting fire to his fleet. The 
ide» is poetical, just to the same extent with that of 
drawing the sword and throwing away lAe scabbard ; 
the loss of which, nevertheless, I could assure the 
bards who flourish such images in lyrical stanzas, 
would be found most annoyingly inconvenient. Au- 
gustin Thierry, tlit blind French historian, relates 
that William wj,s the last individual that disembarked 
on the arrival of hisi fleet in Pevensey Bay, and that, 
making a false step, he instantly fell upon his face ; 
upon which a half-suppressed shout of consternation 
arose in all directions, and some who woi’e nearest to 
him exclaimed, God preserve^'us ! This is a very 
bad pmen!^^ Whereupon the Duke, regaining his 
feet, exclaimed, ^^What noV? What has startled 
you ? I have seized this soil with both hands, and, 
as sure as God is great, all there is of it shall hence- 
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forth be yours!” -which pleasantry, in an instant of 
time, dissipated all misgivings. I have already in- 
troduced a brief note upon that doughty champion 
T^iillefer (great ancestor^ I presume, of all the Tclfers 
and Talfourds !) who appears to have been a sort of 
figlio del Heggimento, or enfant gaU, among the 
Norman soldiery. Wace, the ehronieler, speaks of 
him thus : — 

“ Taillefer, ki mult bieu cantout, 

Sor un cheval ki tost aloiit, 

Devant li Dus alout caiitant . 

De Karlcmaine e de Hollant 
E d’Olivor h dcs vtissals 
Ki morurent* en Kenclxcvals. 

At every pause in Taillefer^s song before the battle, 
the soldiers exclaimed, ^^Dicu aide! Dieuaidc!” This 
name appears, however, in good companionship and 
connection iainong the Conqueror^s descendants, one 
of whom. King John, married, a.d 1200, Isabella, 
daughter and heiress of Aymer Taillefer, Count of 
Angouleme. 

With respect to tlie mention, niade in the Ode, of 
the sa(;rcd relies of» saints upon whiph, as they lay 
concealed in two small caskets in Bayeux Cathedral, 
Harold {unconsciously y it has been urged), laying 
both hands, swore fealty to the Duke of Normandy, 
and promised to support hi^ claim to the throne, — it 
appears that these remnants of bone were strung to- 
gether, and worn round William’s neck, duripg the 
battle, together with d; ring vjt with a dia^Kiiond of 
great value, and enclosing a hair of the head of St. 
Peter a present from the Pope, Alexander II., who 
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sent with it, also,. ^ banner of the Church of Eome/ 
which had received the Papal benediction. All these 
were delivered by the same envoy from the Vatican 
who brought to Normandy ttie bull of excommuiu- 
cation launched forth against Harold as a profane 
man and a perjured. 

The charger on which the Duke rode during tlie 
conflict of the memorable 11th of October was a 
Spanish one, brought into Normandy and presented 
to liim by a wealthy noble who was just returned 
from a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James, in 
Gfellicig,. 

Tlicsc few notices will scrveito elucidate allusions 
in the Ode which otherwise would appear devoid of 
interest, and I should have appended them to the last 
chapter but for press of other matter. The Statue 
itsel# is on a colossal scale, in fine bronp ; and ex- 
ceeds the proportions of the well-known equestrian 
effigy of Henry I.V. of France, on the Pont Neuf, in 
Paris. From the top of the pedestal on which the 
horse is placed to the crest of tlie^lielmet is a space 
of thirteen feet. Fiom the same level to the point 
of the flag-pole, tfiearly twenty-four fecA.^ 

The general appearance of this superb monumeut 
is already familiar to the Ecadcr, who, doul)tlcss, has 
admired the exquisitely beautiful •PFborf-engraving 
(after a comparatively rough original) * iif my Title- 
page. The weight of man andi horse amounts to 
upward of seven tons and a half ; and great inge- 
nuity wA evinced by 4:he ^fdptor, Louis llochet, 
who designed this group, in poising the metal so 
-accurately as to enable the prancing horse to sustain 

E 
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the whole of the immense weight-* by its hinder legs 
and the junction of the longest hairs of the animal^s 
tail to the ground froni which it is rearing. 

While as yet the clay model only was in existence, 
the present Emperor of France (then Prince Presi- 
dent), accofiipanied by the Minister of the Interior 
and a large deputation from Normandy, visited M. 
Bochet^s Studio, in Paris, for the purpose of inspect- 
ing the work; and the enthusiastic admiration elicited 
on this occasion led to the increase of the State 
grant of .!6120 to iJ400. At that time the Statue - 
must have resembled very strongly that gigantic 
plaister cast, by Simonis of Belgium, which, in the 
Crystal Palace of 1851, overtopped every object in 
the whole line of sight down the central walk, — and 
which was inaugurated, in bronze, at Brussels in 
1848, three years previous to the completion of, the 
Palaisian m^Ummcnt. Simonis^s was an exhibition of 
considerable animal development; though I remember 
its being considered a somewhat vulgar and exag- 
gcrjitcd portraiture of the hero — Godfrey de Bouillon, 
leader of the Second Crusade, and King, by pro- 
clamation, of Jterusalem, a.d. 1099. ^ The knightly 
warrior^s horse, of yet heavier proportions than the 
Conqueror^s Spanish barb, touched the plinth with 
three out of fou? legs, but bore no resemblance to 
B-ochet^s awmlal. The riders, however, are not very 
dissimilar ; for God^ey, like William, was represented 
waving on high a flag as a rallying sign for his devoted 
followers ; and this ideufity in^the attitude w«b upper- 
most in my recollections at the first moment of my 
beholding the Falaisian statue. Both steeds have 
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more of the cartAorse than of the Arab in their 
make; but the uplifting of the Conqueror’s horse^s 
fore legs in air has an appearance of lightness and 
life in which the other ammal^ suddenly reined ,in, 
and almost going down on his hinder hocks^ is mani- 
festly deficient. I prefer the expression W Godfrey’s 
countenance to that of William’s, which is un pea 
feroce and truculent. The former seems appealing 
to Heaven, as the champion of a holy cause ; the 
latter is a thorough Death or Victory ” General, 
and has more of earth than of the skies about him. 
Both .are burly warriors, and too vulgarly stout to be 
very interesting in the regaiid of those whose beau 
id4al demands a pale pensive countenance, and a tall 
and slender, but elegantly proportioned, form”! ! 

William is represented in the .suit of chain mail he 
is Recorded to have worn in the Battle of Hastings; 
a light cloak over liis shoulders, fluttering in the 
wind. His head bears the celebrated Norman helmet 
(with the nazal, or nose-piece, for defence of the 
features), and a ducal coronet surmounts it. The 
pennon he is waviig represents that wliich Alexander 
II. had blcssod and presented 4;o him as the* great 
invader of the North, and is inscribed with the old 
Norman words, Dex aYe 1 (God be our help !) — ^the 
cry of the Normans in the famous battle. 

All the principal towns, public insfitwtions, corpo» 
rate aifd legislative bodies, literary societies, depart- 
menjal representatives, jud|cs, magistrates, counsel- 
lors, aild heads of m^rcantife firms — together with 
many hundreds of the inhabitants at large, including 
some Nuns, of every commune in Normandy — sub- 
a E 2 
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bribed towards the expense of thi-s monument. The 
Government voted a considerable grants and the 
public and private donations began to'flow in soon 
af^er the announcement of the project in the year 
1844; not from Normandy alone, but from many 
remote distWcts of France. The President of the 
then existing Kepublic (the present Emperor), Louis 
Philippe, the Count de Chambord, Messieurs Sal- 
vandi, Guizot, Thierry, and several other well-known 
political and literary characters, contributed liberally 
towards the design;— and the to^vn of Palaise de- 
frayed the expense of the Pedestal of white native 
granite, on the sides of which the Sculptor (Rochet) 
conceived the design of introducing statuettes of the 
six Dukes of Normandy who had preceded Duke 
William. These wpre RoUo, William Longsword, 
Richard I. (surnamed the Fearless), Richard 11. 
(sumamed tue Good), Richard III., and Robert I. 
(surnamed indifferently the Magnificent and — the 
Devil!) The funds, however, did not favour this 
supplementary design ; and the pedestal, which is of 
the style of the eleventh century, Remains plain. 

I believe the Statue cost upwards of £2500. It 
stands, as has been already stated, at no great dis- 
tance from the Hotel de Ville — a little farther than 
the distance at which the Statue of our Duke is 
removed froin the front of the Royal Exchange. If 
the steps and generfl approaches to the Town Hall 
of Falaise were as respectable in appearance, apd as 
free from litter and tile indications of neglect and 
desolateness, as our Bourse is, the work of art, the 
posterior portion of which is turned towards the 
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btdlding, would seem less out of place; though I 
incline to think it would have been more happily 
fixed in the Market Square. It is really a striking 
object, and verifies all we know of the general appear- 
ance of the Son of Arlotta; and as the pi;psent Place 
de la Trinit6 was formerly called the Place d^Armes, 
and leads into the Castle where the Conqueror first 
drew breath, the Committee who -superintended the 
matter may be said to have exereised a right judg- 
ment in seleeting this site : but it is not seen by a 
tenth of the population, nevertheless. It is hardly 
fair torinstitute a comparison, seeing how totally dis- 
tinct the two horses and their riders were, and what 
different times they illustrate; but the calm and 
quiet dignity of Arthur Wellesley and old Copen- 
hagen in their pride of plac% in the heart of our City — 
en there where merchants most do congregate’*— 
are transcendently superior, both in conception and 
execution; though I place on record this opinion 
without the slightest thought of depreciation or 
disparagement : fon we may with ^ill greater reason 
remark the palpable inferiority of the, English monu- 
ment, here so justly commended, to* the antique 
equestrian Statue of Marcus Aurelius in fi-ont of the 
Capitol at Komc, which, instinct qp it seemed with 
life, Michael Angelo use^h to say, alwajp impressed 
him with the idea of its being in actual motion.* 

As a matter of course, I visited the Castle often. 
The Anijr approach is to the ojght of the Town Hall, 
where a narrow passage leads to an old archway, the 

* Cammina 1 (It absolutely walks !) was Buonarotti’s well- 
known exclamation. 
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gate of which stands open and reveals a cottage in- 
habited by a cheerless and stupid old man, who enjoys 
the privilege of keeping the key of the inner gate, 
anfl conducting visitors ' over the ruins. The large 
area of grojind, or outer court, revealed to the eye, 
on first entry, has, for many generations, been built 
upon, after the style of our University Quadrangles, 
and comprises the Public School, or Classes Primaires 
and Sccondaires for the boys of the town. It is a 
sort of College ; and some of the buildings have stood 
three centuries. On my second visit I called upon 
the Principal, a middle-aged priest, of pleasing de- 
meanour and intelligent countenance, who gave me 
free range, at all times, of the whole of the premises, 
and license to sit and sketch whenever and wherever 
I might choose, independertly of the ignorant, fidgetty 
old Cicerone^: one of those nuisances least endurable 
in foreign travel. Enjoying these facilities, I was 
enabled to make at leisure, and to finish in faithful 
detail, several most interesting sketches illustrative 
of this genuine old Norman fortress; a portion of 
which^ have served, on a reduced*’ scale, as \dgnettcs 
in the pages of the 'last chapter. The principal had 
not seen an Englishman for several years. The 
Ercnch and German artists occasionally make their 
appearance, j)encil in hand- : but whether they jniblish 
their drawings I had no opportunity of discovering ; 
for I traversed the whole of Eouen in fruitless search 
of any good illustrations of Caen or Falaise. There 
were some indiflfcrent lithograph sketches of a Church 
or two. I explored the Keep, and was shown the 
(imagined) cell in which Duke Arthur of Brittany, 
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King John^s victirft, was confined; and went over 
Talbot’s Towfr, the walls of which are thirteen feet 
thick. The annexation of this tower to the plain 
oblong square Castle walls o£Duke Robert’s erectiqn, 
which is three centuries older, is not critically con- 
sistent with the severer style of the prinntive edifice 
to which it adheres, and with which it internally 
communicates ; yet the contour of the general mass of 
buildings is marvellously indebted to the mighty cylin- 
der of perfect masomy for all the outline of beauty 
which pleases in any drawings of the Castle. This 
^ronghold of the dark ages sustained eight or nine 
sieges, in two of which gunpowder did its work of as- 
sault and battery; the latest of which was in 1589, 
when Henry IV., after a week’s cannonade (the result 
of which was shown me in a large breach in the wall), 
made himself master of tlie place, and dictated his 
own terms to Falaise, the inhabitants of which per- 
ceived their chances in the game of war reduced to 
so discom’aging a degree of weakness, that they left 
the old rock and the stones erected upon it to take 
care of themselves, and never repaired the damage 
from that day^o this. 

The most picturesque and satisfactory view of the 
Castle of Falaise and of Mont Mirat, from whence 
our fifth Henry cannonaded it, is^ beyond all com- 
parison, that which is beheld from tlie dwarf wall in 
the little garden at the back ofj^he old Chapel of the 
Templars (now a printing-house), into which entry 
is obtained up a court, or through the shop of a 
small printseller and stationer in the Place de Trinitd 
— ^at the ehd farthest distant from the Hotel de Ville 
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and Statue. I was fortunate enough to discover this, 
after a patient calculation of possibilities. By mark- 
ing with the eye, from the Castle waifs, the points 
among the least-enclosed houses at which lines, 
drawn from the wall overlooking the Val d^Ante 
would toudh, I liit upon this very spot; and the 
drawing I made when this Aos* woS arwy this standing 
place, was -gained, amply requited my pains; but the 
scale of the landscape j^rccludes its admission into 
letter-jness. 

It was positive delight, indeed, after wandering 
and stumbling among the heaps of stone — (Jiiarder 
and heavier than any . granite, porphyry, or lava I 
have ever handled) — that lie embedded or loose 
within the walls of this great relic of antiquity, — to 
stroll quietly down to the base of the craggy rock on 
which it is situate, and ramble among tlie IScalities 
to wliich trfiilition has attached such interest, and 
TV'hcre Nature herself has done so^much to make 
every rood of ground a spot to attract and engross 
attention. There are the tanneries,, there the little 
streams of the Ante, turned hither and thither to 
soak hides or steep Ijncn, — ^to fill the^^tan-pit or the 
laundry tanks, as in the day of i old Robert and of 
Arlotta. The same channels exist for the course of 
the brook-like rivoi*, visithig eaeh com or cotton mill 
in turn, that sfcrved as aids and appliances to the 
business carried on pnder the very shadow* of the 
Castle walls before the date of the Conquest. ^The 
women draw water at tLfs houj*, where, to be^ visible 
from the apartments in the old gloomy keep, Arlotta 
must have sought her supply of that element ; and 
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the hlancJiisseme^ ds she wrings out, with her fellow- 
labourer in s^ap-suds, the heaviest linen, and earrics it 
to the bleaching-ground alongside, seeks, in all pro- 
bability, the same grassy .plots, scattered aroimd 
Mount Mirat, where her predecessors stretched 
sheets and counterpanes, and gossiped and giggled, 
on the morning of Duke William^s birth. The 
scenery has not changed, nor its characteristics; 
the dwellings, constructed from the same quarry which 
was used in 1066, are not so numerous as to have 
covered the sites one would desire to behold unoccu- 
pied and the two main occupations which employed 
the very limited population • of the hamlet in the 
eleventh century appear to contribute the means of 
livelihood to those who haVe sate do^vn to wash and 
to tan by the identical streams in the nineteenth. 

The Millers whitened with their flour, and the 
Tanners embrowned with their bark, ^cm to relish 
very keenly the lightest mention of the times of their 
predecessors; an^L as one after another quietly drew 
near to my sketching-place, an(lj3erceived the pro- 
gress of a large dAiwing comprehending both Castle 
and Tanneries^ Rock, river, laumlresScg, and cirawers 
of water, they nudged each other, saying, Sec ! he 
has got in Duke Robertas window ! Ah ! there the 
old tan-house ^^Mais,*certaiitement!^^ he has 
drawn Arlette,^^ telle quelle aura du etrcl ” — showing 
how imperishable these recollactions are, and how 
intiiqately associated with all that surrounds the 
homes ^,nd hearths of^the present generation is every 
little incident to which tradition, authentic or apo- 
cryphal, has attached the memory of the Conqueror* 
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I have stood on the summit of Mons Sacer^ and at 
the base of the Tarpeian Bock, endeavouring to realize 
the presence of Consuls, Tribunes, and Plebeian 
malcontents; but Time had dealt too roughly with 
Borne not to have marred and all but obliterated the 
features which would have spoken of Menenius and 
Manlius ; and largely had he who was then well up 
in his Livy^^ to draw upon imagination before the 
genius hei exerted its influence, or the consciousness 
of standing on classic ^ground imparted the expected 
gratification. It is otherwise in the Val d^Ante — 
as my account of it has clearly shown; and had the 
dwellings only borne a fliore primitive yet less civilized 
aspect, and their inmates’ clothing been assimilated 
more nearly to the fashion portrayed in Queen 
Matilda’s tapestry, I might have sate by the time- 
hallowed rivulet and inhaled the scent of the** tan 
fuel, and listbned to the hattoir of the busy laundress, 
and believed myself to be a Falajsian of the days 
when Harold sate in Edward’s chair, and the cry of 
«very Norman within the Castle Vails was "For 
England, ho!” " 

Full of such thc/ughts, I re-entered the town by 
that most picturesque portal, flanked by two grey 
round towers of the eleventh century, called the 
Cordeliers’ Gate;— a corlvpnt for that order having 
been built here on a manbr formerly belonging to 
Duke William, by Louis XI. The double archway 
— which iqust have had its portcullis, or some, such 
intermediate bar — was‘*a work; I should say^ of the 
thirteenth century. It is pointed, and of less simple 
mouldings than those of the Conqueror’s day, and 
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hardly massive enough in its structure to resist the 
engines of assault employed previous to the invention 
of gunpowder and artiQery. It composes charmingly 
in a picture, and would hare found place in these 
pages, but for the absolute necessity of compression 
and limit; for, in fact, the scenes of my Eamble 
presented daily, if not hourly, so many capital sub- 
jects for illustration, that the Publisher would have 
given to the world a Book of Prints, instead of a cer- 
tain number of sheets of letterpress, had one-third, 
even, of my sketches been transferred by the wood- 
engrarer to the volume now in the hands of my 
Reader : a redundancy of clai&is to distinction which 
reminds us of the Crown Prince of Denmark's reply 
to Lord Nelson, when, after the attack upon Copen- 
hagen, he recommended a Panish youth of seventeen, 
named Villemoes — who had done good execution 
against the English, from a mere raft — to the 
favourable notice of his sovereign, saying he ought 
to be made an admiral. ^^My Lord,^^ replied the 
Prince, if I am to make all %my brave officers 
admirals, I should ^ave no captains or lieutenants in 
my service.” 

It was at a few paces^ distance from this gate that 
I stopped to read an announcement, which, as the 
local bill-stickfers had notebeen cautioned to be wary 
of plying their highly ^communicative*, trade, was 
affixed in all the glare of red, Jfellow, and blue type 
\to the ^able-end of one of t!(je most comely houses in 
\ihe street, and, being translated, ran as follows : — 
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BILL OF PEBFOBMA.KCE 
at the 

Th^fttre des Variet^s, 

In one of the Buildings erected on the Square, 
Called the Great Fair Field : 

*^(By permission of the Authorities) 
To-day, and for some days afterwards, 

THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


BOMBARDMENT 

" of 

The Imperial Port 
of 

’'ODESSA, 

22iid August, 

By the Anglo-French Squadron, 

Consisting of Eight Steam Frigates, 

The Descartes, Mogadore, ahd Vauban, French Frigates; 

The Terrible, Sampson, Tiger, Furious, and Eetribution, 

* English Frigates, 

Under the orders of Admiral Dundas 
And Vice-Admiral Hamelin. 

On the rising of the Curtain, the Theatre will represent 
the roadstead of Odessa ; the town and its fortifications in 
the backgrouncl; which will be seen to fsfcl in ruins under 
tlic fire of artillery. The spectators will witness, in the 
course of the action, the explosion of two Powder Magazines, 
the coufiagration rfiging aiQong the Storehouses, the Bar* 
racks, and the Palace of Prihee Woronzow; in short, the 
complete destruction of the Fortifications. To begin at seyen 
o'clock in the evening. 

Price of the chief scats. '25 cenjimes (about two|ence 
farthing !) 

Second seats, 15 centimes (about five farthings !) 
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Considering these vfvj moderate charges for admission, 
the great mass of the inhabitants will hardly fail to attend a 
representation eo interesting to all classes i 


What might we not expect should the designer of 
this flaming and crashing appeal to loyalty contem- 
plate a similar facsimile of the attack and defence of 
Sebastopol ! 

The specification of the Great Fair Field in this 
placard leads me to the mention of Duke William^s 
Fair of Guibray, which is told for a fortnight, 
annually, in the month of August. Guibray is a 
suburb to the East of Falaisc, nnd the Fair here held 
in earlier times was of such celebrity, and attracted 
•during the whole period of its continuance so vast a 
multitude, not only of the inhabitants of Falaisc, but 
of the province at large, fiiat the wide open plain 
on which the several merchants, tradoepcoplc, and 
caterers for puljjiic amusement (numerous and va- 
rious in their several denominations as the require- 
ments of a civiUzed community), used to take up 
their stations, wait soon surrountled by dwelling- 
houses; and i\\p lanes of the Fair evcntually-tfijcamc 
streets of a smalNbourg or town, the houses in 
which were tenanted partly by the stallholders, partly 
by families whf preferred ^wing a dittle way out of 
Falaise, and by strangcrs»who came up fitnn all parts 
of Normandy and the adjacent provinces to make 
purchases for the year at this great mart; just as the 
people ef Saxony and^Norfolk resort to Leipsic and 
Xiynn. This annual rendezvous of buyers and sellers 
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was held during the period of my visit ; and, without 
exactly knowing the worth of its pretensions to 
notice in the present .day, I strolled onward from the 
Market-place, after dinner, in the direction leading 
to Guibray; lingering a little while in the old town 
to notice how cruelly the "Authorities^^ — Mayor,, 
Corporation, and their officials, — Commissioners of 
Lighting, Watching, and Paving, &c. — had lent their 
sanction to the desecration of the Church (in the 
very centre of the town), three-fourths of the exterior 
of which has been blocked up by tenements of the 
lowest order, and regarded as a mere convenient waU. 
of stone for'the insertion of joists, rafters, chimney- 
flues, and stackpipes. A la renommee (or Temple 
of Fame !) the chosen seat of one Labbe, a haircutter, 
is built into the Western extremity of the sacred 
edifice, the roof rising to*‘beyond the spring of. the 
elliptic arch of the window. Deshayes, a grocer, is 
his next door neighbour, '^hose roof and chimneys 
soar higher than the apex of the main buttress: 
and this polluting profanation cleaves to the house of 
of God from Soutli to East, withovt let or hinderaiice, 
note comment : except from those who — Shaving 
learnt the wokh of Mediseval Architecture, and lived 
to see a few thorough clearances and restorations in 
their own land, be it in Pyuria or Londop — behold with 
disdainful aager this interpolation of wigs, figs, and 
spicery, amidst the entablatures, mullions, and finials 
of temples of the thirteenth centiuy. A conflagra- 
tion in this stack of up West bjiildings would> to use 
Cromwell^s phrase, be "a purificatory and redeeming 
incident.^^ It was upon this occasion that I noticed 
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the iron-gate worH particularly referred to in page 
135 ; the sight of which, blended with the horrors 
just detailed^ would drive any nervously sensible 
member of the Camden Society into a paroxysm of 
indignant and most laudable frenzy. 

It being Fair time, there was much l^vertising, 
and many an unusual expedient lin force, to attract 
the notice of strangers. Cords were stretched from 
the second-floor windows of houses on one side of the 
street to windows of corresponding height on the 
opposite side, suspending imirifense white banners on 
which were painted, in letters six inches high, the 
name, sign, and trade, of ceirtain shops; — ^in some 
cases, the banners were black and the letters white ; 
looking ghastly enough. •Among those were the 
hackneyed gagne-petit,^^ and pauvee 

DiAftLE^^ — the accredited Ihsignia of two houses in 
the main street which I was to pass thj*ough on my 
way to the Fair. The latter was personified in a 
very respectable oil painting, by a half-life size, full- 
length figure of ,a street-sweeper, intended to repre- 
sent a seedy locking personagej* best described by 
th^ familiar term, ^^a brokeqj-down tracU;*man.^^ 

Gagne-petit ” wa§ ^ his opposite neighbour : this 
was illustrated in the person of a weary* Knife- 
grinder (such ^s Canning TOuld hi^ve immortalized). 
I suppose it indicated finding Paveisty! though 

Quick returns and small profits have enabled that 
fraternity, in most parts of the world, to wage 
succdfesfiil battle with fate, iHgJgre their fefet revolved 
not the wheel of Fortune. 

Seven or eight minutes^ further walking brought 
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me into Gnitray. There was stUl ample daylight 
for examination of the Churchy the inner part of the 
porch of which is of the eleventh century, and 
rejmted to have been erected in the days of Duke 
Robert, father of the Conqueror. The zigzag mould- 
ings on thff semicircular arch of the door of entry 
are not of the date to which the common opinion of 
the inhabitants attributes them. They are Early 
English rather than Norman, such as abound in ' 
Kent, Norfolk, Oxford, and, in fact, wherever the 
First Transition style left its features. The flying 
buttresses, richly ornate and florid, are undoubtedly 
of the middle of the fifteenth century. They are 
deplorably hemmed in by the private dwelling-houses 
that crowd around the Church ; but I could distin- 
guish enough to admire, and accurately to copy off 
into my book. The ground-plan is in the form of 
the Latin Cress. The Choir (for I went in) is made 
repulsive to the eye by the worst of innovations in 
the Grecian style of architecture; but I could per- 
ceive that the walls were of the original structure, of 
the reign of Louis^XI. The tower has a gable on 
each oRhe four aide?. 

The Falaisians are so prone to attribute every- 
thing oW. and curious to the sera of their hero 
William, that it would bc^difiicult to disabuse them 
of the convictidn that this Vas the place of worship 
in which he intended the people resorting to the Fair 
to assemble, from generation to generation. Being 
surrounded by houses, thife interior is, of course, dark 
and gloomy; but, altogether, the fabric well deserves 
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careful notice, and \ perceive the "Glossary of Archi- 
tecture/^ 1845 (Parker, Oxford ; Boguc, Fleet Street), 
makes mention of it in three several places, confirm- 
ing my notes made upon the spot, and the con- 
jectures I ventured to entertain on view of this 
interesting relic of bygone ages. 


F F 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FAIR OP GUIBRAY. 

It was dusk before I found myself in the middle of 
the prineipal street of Guihray, and at the sign of 
the “Rochers du Cahados,^^ a coffee-house specu- 
lating on the reinforcement of its powers of goo^l 
entertainment in the persons of three Lady Singers,” 
accompanied by two violins and a pianoforte, along- 
side of wliich they stood ^)n a dais or low platform, 
singing in alto in more senses than one, and astonish- 
ing the natives grouped around ^^The Calvg-dos 
Rocks,” amjd the agremens of coffee. Cognac, 
lemonade, and holiday dresses. 

A few doors lower down was * another Cafe 
Chantant,” where three similar vocalists in ’pale 
rose-coloured silk'-'goAvns, and thijpc violinists, were 
testing^tjic existpnee of music in the souls of a muted 
company whose acquaintance wifh tlie concord of 
sweet sounds seemed hardly to equal their familiarity 
with eau sucree, cigarette^ and peaches^ as an accom- 
paniment tOf which the strjiin of “ Cclui qui sdt 
toucher mon emur” seemed a somewhat mauvaisc 
plaisanterie / as if the sirens would have said, "IFe 
see what reaches soonest, ‘-he hc^^ts of you degenerate 
Guibrayans ! ” Another turn brought me into the 
Place du Champ de la Foire, or the Fair Field ; and 
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iere, evidently, graat efforts had been made to main- 
tain tlie pristine celebrity of Guibray’s Fourteen 
Nights^ Entertainments. The first attraction was a 
really fair-sized Theatre (a. stationary building) /or 
Petite Comedie and Vaudevilles, patronised by the 
^^gentceP^ portion of the holiday-folks, some of 
whom I saw paying down two francs for admission. 
Sauntering round the building, I almost wallccd into 
the Green Room, and eiicountefed one of the principal 
dramatis personce, evidently enacting the r6le of some 
Count or Grand Seigneur, for he was arrayed in an 
ifston Smilingly gay sea-green velvet court suit', and bore 
aloft a flowing white perhfig which would have 
won for him distinction at Versailles in the reign of 
Louis XV., but which had,*by some unlucky collision, 
become all a-twist, and exposed so much black whisker 
that he seemed to have rushed from the stage to the 
pro])erty .man, in frantic search of a mirror and better 
adjustment. 1 ^icard liim in angry 2 >cirlG with this 
functionary just as I was reminded, by two or three 
astounding cxpl4)sions, in an opijosite direction, that 
The War in thc«East,^^ like this fair in the East 
of the toVb ^vas making a#noi»e^in 'world, 
and that at that moment the English and French 
Admirals had just blown up the two Powder Magazines 
of Odessa : a faithful fulfiljjicnt of the promise made 
in the morning, on tlic wull near the Coi4clicrs^ Gate* 
Sure enough, there was the ^ival “Theatre des^ 
Varictes,^^ erdwded with a delighted audience of fivc- 
farthmg play-goers, io wlihm drum alid trumpet 
outside, and blunderbuss and thunder within, were 
ministering inclOfable delight, as often as the blue 
y p 2 
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THE FAT BOY OP HERBLAY. 
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fire enveloping poor Prince Woronzow^s Marine Villa 
(referring possibly , to the colour of his visage when 
he heard it was burnt down) shed ghastly evidence 
of .there being mischief meant, and no mistake, by 
the Anglo-Gallic frigates. Next in order to this 
martial spectacle was a huge Caravan, provided with 
drum, trumpet, and puffer, and exhibiting, on a wide 
stretching-frame, an oil-colour painting five yards 
high, which purported to depict to the life the largest 
Pat Boy in France : Aimable Jouvin, ne a Herblay 
le 10 Juin, 1810. (Admission, a penny farthing.) 
The picture represented a youth as big as a bullock, 
dressed in a red tunic ^with a turn-down collar, and 
. arms bare ; the tunic being made with high sleeves : 
legs clothed in white jean'trousers, with tucks ; white 
socks, and buckled shoes : rather an infantile cos- 
tume for fourteen years! The artist — doubting, I 
suppose, the disposition of the million to believe 
that such young obesity, ^4arding Ihe lean earth as 
he walked along,” should weigh as many stone, and 
half as much again, as he had lived summers — ^had 
painted a subsidiary white placard in the left hand 
of Aiiflitble^s counterfeit, on which was writtem-^r. 
large characters, Je suis vivant 1” (I am alive !) I 
waited to see what effect this advertisement of fat 
cut lean” might produce on passe^’s-by; for the 
crowd was ^nfcreasing, ai& the promenade du soir 
begun. A group of jiromen were the first to stand at 
gaze when they came opposite to this specimen of 
success in *Norman Fee&ing. « " Ah I mon Pieu I le 
monstre! Enfant fait de lard! Paurais peur de 
regarder tel animal.” — "Mais, comment! Est-ce 
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possible? Le tunique serviroit dc ridcau, en salon ! 
(would make a parlour-curtain.) “Comme il doit 
manger, ce petit veau gras !” (How tliat young fat 
calf must eat !) Many sucli comments were plentiful 
among the troops of holiday-folk that were making 
the tour of the whole Fair, — (the ^4oule^^ of the 
Odessa ajffkhe ) ; but, at length, a cavalry soldier 
mounted the short ladder which led to the ^^prac- 
ticable door^^ under the painting, saying he had seen 
many a little one not bigger than a bouteille de Mere, 
but this youngster was more like a conducteur of 
diligences than a schoolboy of fourteen — dress him 
as •they would; and he would not mind trois sous by 
way of a fairing. 1 was inquisitive enough to linger 
on the spot till this son* of Mars came out again; 
and if any part of the exhibition was more ludicrous 
thto another, it was his overboiling wrath at the 
^'dcad take-in of the whole comiern^ on which he 
had evidently e^^patiated, in some very choice Norman 
phraseology, judging by the rejoinders of one of the 

showwomcn who followed him, close at Sis heels, out 

•• . . 

of the little door, ^nd seemed to have ruffled him into 
slight indignation. I could nolf sufficiently com- 
mand my counterftince to ask him what he really had 
beheld behind that thin partition ; but my impression 
was that Aip^able had ivft been fattened up to the 
mark of his visitors lafgc cxpectafioAs, or that it 
was some partial development ^nly (such' as Madame 
Sartgee exhibited some forty years ago in London), or 
a dropbical case, and tio fat »t all. Somcr^uch stinging 
disappointment must have been encountered by the 
half-infuriated dragoon, who gnashed his teeth at the 
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and die!^^ 

J)icture, and clincjied his fist at S^Limable^s keeper, 
till he was lost in the crowd, where I could hear him 
sacre ^^-ing at the loss of his sous and patience, in 
a cpndition of uneasiness which it would require a 
deal of lamplight, Cognac, and cofiee-housc com- 
fortings to mitigate before bedtime. 

The Caravan adjoining this mysterious young 
stranger contained two Ostriches, on behalf of wliom 
I should have imagined tlie same limner had been 
retained whose exaggerated delineation of adipose 
matter had occasioned words next door ; for the 
bird that carried Old Sinbad beyond sea would, have' 
appeared like a wren Alongside these full-lenj^h 
portraits of the “ animal bipes^^ (and almost im- 
plumc^^). Infusing a spicb of the terrible with the 
wonderful, the highly ima^nativc Landseer of the 
shows had represented one of the Ostriches tlunistfng 
its awful length and breadth of foot into the open 
waistcoat of a young man, wdio wasrto be supposed 
to have stared the rara avis ” too full in the facef, 
and thus to have provoked castigation on the si)ot ; 
for he was painted in the attitude'' of sinking doTO 
to earth V5)dcr tli\3 Avoight of the affronted monstej^::' 
resentment. The exclamation of 'the motley crowd 
as tlicy gazed, opeu-niouthcd, on this pictorial phe- 
nomenon, were silch as the comm^ntaria vario- 
rum in a cotintry fair raigffit be supposed to furnish. 
^'Quel spectacle! IV^ais, mon cher, c^cst affreux! 
quelle cuisse d^oiseau ! Ah, le coquin noir I ^ II 
va tuer ce j^uvre jcune tfommei! " Quel pePtron ! 
de se laisser terrasser ainsi par un bete d^oiscau 1 — 
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Aliens, Mesdamfts et Messieurs, — montez, — 
shouted a gaunt door- (and bird) keeper, on the plat- 
form; — ^^walk up, and see ^les geans ailes ^ (the 
winged giants) ; qui mangent des clefs, dcs four- 
gons, m^me des grilles dc fer^^ (who^ eat keys, 
pokers, and even iron railings), ^^et pendent des 
ceufs gros comme des boulets a canon ! (and lay eggs 
as large as cannon-balls.) Ah ! diable ! exclaimed 
a countryman in the throng, ^ ces oeiifs-13, serviront 
de faire dcs omelettes de la fo^c de Guibray : faites 
cuire ces firiandes, Madame, pour notre souj)er, par 
ekcmple ! (Those eggs will just serve to supply the 
T'aii'-people with omelets come. Mistress, by way 
of novelty; let ^s have some of those delicacies served 
up for our supper !)•— ^^ A la*bonnc heurc ! et Sladame 
la Zoologiste doit s^engager de cuisinierc a Mon- 
sieuf ! Ah ! la beUc plaisanterie ! 

The next range of scaffolding and ])fatform, bril- 
liantly illuminated Avith coloured lamps, and solicit- 
ing patronage of that Avithin Avhich would CAideiitly 
pass all show outside (through tJjig instrumentality 
of an ophiclcidc, ‘tAvo trumpet^;, a clarionet, and 
fitsiAble drum),# exhibited a very* lar^c, Avljife sheet, 
stretched on a framb and inscribed Avith the folloAving 
announcement, Avhich, at a glance, revived the recol- 
lection of the pid Moralities and Mystery plays of 
the middle ages — 

LA CUASTE SUZANNE; 

Oil, 

DANfEJ LE pAjPUETE. 

Drame en quatre actes 
et cinq tableaux. 
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Tableau. 

1. Lcs deux Vieillards. 

2. Le Jugement. 

3. Le Prison. 

•1. Suzanne condamneo h la supplice. 

5. Lo Bucher. 

(I. Tlio fvro Elders. 2. The Judgment. 3. The Prison^ 

4. Susan condemned to criminal punishment. 5. The Stake.) 

. (Admission, Twoi)ence halfpenny.) 

I had never witnessed one of these dramas; and, 
blit for certain misgii ings as to the mise en seme, 
«and more caricature and coarseness than it would 
have become 'myself in particular, and Christum mfen 
in general, to witncss,Svho ought ever to shrink Trom 
trifling with either inspired or uninspired Scripture, 
I should have become a'spectator. A tableau meant 
(and jmrlantj too, as it proved), consistent with two- 
pence halfpenny admittance-money, was not likely 
to present <aiiyt]iing but the grossly ludicrous: a 
conclusion at which I might have/.arrived independ- 
ently of any other consideration, on perceiving that 
all the iftustacluped musicians bub one descended 
rapidly from their orchestral deration into the back 
of this^sv^mqvable theatre, for the pvuvpose, no doubi, 
of acting the parts of the Eldfii’s, Daniel, and the 
Judge! There were three or four women, inside, 
who, when not trimming the lamps,^ personated the 
wife of Josfcim, her Motller, and her two Maidens. 
I was on my way t(>the street-part of the Fair, — ^for 
all these Exhibitions and Theatrical Noveltie^ were 
confined tiy^he plain above mentioned, — ^whdh, being 
detained byHhe pressure of the crowd, which was 
now become considerable, against the stage-end of 
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the Morality-Play*-Housc, I overheard a girPs voice 
enunciating as follows (I translate the Ercnch) : — 

“No, Sirs, no: — I desire you will take yourselves 
off. I perfectly understand all you arc about. ^All 
your fine speeches arc lost upon me. Whom do you 
take me for? Advance another step, 1^11 shout 
for help.^^ 

I then heard, “ Au secours, au secours ! ” (Help ! 
help !) and, regaining free passage, turned my back 
upon the Babylonian matron^s griefs ; to atone for 
which I presume the Elders Avere bound to the stakcj, 
•and supposed, as the curtain fell, to be presently 
stoned to death as false Avitnbsses. 

My readers would find a most interesting note, 
seven pages in length, in the Appendix to ^^Thc 
Golden Legend,^^ by H. W. Longfellow (Bogue, 
IBGl), page 214, quoted from vol. i,, chap. 4, of Miss 
HoAvitt^s “Art-Student in Munich,^^* in Avhich she 
describes Avith admirable exactitude and fidelity, as 
Avell as Avith excellent feeling, the representation of 
a religious pkiy she Avitnessed^ four 6r five years 
since, at Obp-Ammergau, in thc^^Pyrol. Mr. Bayard 
‘"Taylor also, in his “Eldorado/^ dCsqrib^a “Mys- 
tcry^^ (the Natmfy and Massacre in Bethlehem) he 
saAV performed at San Lionel, in Mexico. The 
Eomish Chujeh has not yet discdlitimied these spec- 
^cles. Some Germanstin Boston gav8 several ; and 
a playbill Avas circulated in Cij|cinnati, in June, 1852, 
adA^ertising that great Biblico-Historical Drama, the 
“L'lft of Christ ” ‘ 

The introduction of this Canvass ^Theatre for the 
Illustration of the Apocrypha in the Fair of Guibray, 
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commonly called the Fair of William the Conqueror, 
was characteristically in keeping with all the re- 
miniscences of the eleventh and twelfth eenturies, 
whpn this annual meeting was at the height of its 
celebrity. 

Both sides of the main street were lined with long 
and very spacious stalls, kept by a better class of 
people than bring wares to any of our English fairs : 
they were either proprietors or agents of shops in 
distant towns. Two came from Paris. In these 

i 

stalls, the majority of which werq brilliantly illu- 
minated, Variety had exhausted all its resources, 
and Fancy, — catering for every class of the million^ — 
all her inventiveness. Perceiving at a glance that no 
one would hereafter credit a mere word-of-mouth 
report of even the fiftictli part of what I beheld 
offered for purchase in uiiy one booth or stall, I 
took out my 0 tablets, and catalogued as long as I 
could ; and the Header will be thus enabled to form 
some conception of the fairings he might bring 
home, in sbmc fine August, from er^ren one stall- 
counter in Guibray. Each stall-keeper did his pr 
her best '^ley. Atoe mostly men), Avitk»hand, hearty 
eye, and voice, to attract custom, and publish the 
intelligence of valuables, in infinite variety, being on 
sale for mere nominal prices ; and Ojne puffer, in 
particular, whom I shall Hua^c occasion to specify 
with further notice, s(?cmed Avilling to lay doAvn his 
life in the cause of sale and purchase ; for no lobe of 
lung, no trachea, windpipe, or wcasand, •’could 

persevere in snch shouting, and survive a fourth of 
the period of the Fair, He was, indeed, a Stumier^l 
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If anything was nfore remarkable than the noise, it 
was the wit and comic humour of the man, which 
would have provoked Heraclitus or St. Anthony 
himself to laughter. 

I here recapitulate a few of the article^ arranged 
for public view in the first booth that came under my 
notice : — 

Women^s and children's caps, wicker baskets, . 
and brass candlesticks ; brooms of every sort; drums, 
large and small; lithograph prints; sacs de 7iuit ; 
ribands, ad infinitum; tea-trays; models of shii)s; 
wboden and woollen dogs, cats, lambs, and goats 
(barking, or silent) ; trumj^cts, patent medicines ; 
leatlier, prunella, silk, and satin boots, and list shoes ; 
clothes-brushes, violins ; wigs for either sex ; scalps, 
fronts, plaits, and false cproncts for ladies; and 
false* whiskers for gentlemen; sponges, coftcc-pots, 
bagatelle-boards, gaiters, braces, ai)ribot tartlets, 
and buns; cruets^ corsettes, soup-T}lates, crucifixes, 
,salad forks, bellows, figs from the Levant, horns, 
travelling caps, pistachio and Brazil jiuts, pantaloons, 
breeches, and^ fantjy trousers; popguns, crossbows, 
tcotii-bruslies, €Words, harmoniedns, purscji^^vrcatlis 
for tombstones, razors, macaroon cakes, and watch- 
pockets. 

^^Voyez h ^rcize sous!^^ came upon the wind, 
^^Voyez a treize sousl^^Vrom the herald of Babel 
above mentioned. "Ah! quclicmbarras de choix! 
Cent cinquante objqJ;s tr-r-r-r-r-cize ! Vente & 
treize,^ Tente k tr-r-r-r*eize 1^^* I drew lyS^cr to this 
performer, and found him frantically |roposing to 
sell one thousand articles at six liards each (a Hard is 
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the fourth part of a sol; thirteen sous are worth 
sixpence English). ^^Any one of the thousand 
articles at three farthings.” Tenez ! Monsieur !” — 
ae he held up to my- gaze a shaving-glass and a 
bahy^s first shift, by way of makeweight ! ^^Six 
liards, la layette ct mii*oir !” both included for three 
fartliings. "Petite chemise pour Ic cadet; batiste 
fine ct d^uue deHcatesse superfine ! Meilleurc glace 
de Pai'is, digne de la toilette de Milord Anglais ! 
Los dou\ ensemble k sfx liards ! Marche inoui !” This 
was the very Poetry of Impudence : — The Parishnl 
jjJatc -mirror was a framed bit of warped green glass^ 
fit to lure larks; — not lords, certainly; and the 
brandished bit of calico was a doU^s shirt, which, 
as my grandson was not bom till nearly three 
months afteruards, I ^^4 venture to speculate 
with ; and I might have cut my man short' with 
Mr. Kenwigs^s* passionate exclamation, "We want 
no babies here!’’ Tlie lot was «/pu»chased by the 
wearer of a Cauchois cap that would have cut up 
into thirty such Jjilliputian body garments. 

Three combs and a tolerably fair-sized calico 
pettieoSk wcT’e" the® next " unlieard-of bargain, and 
required very little recommendation ; which, for the 
vender^s sake, knowing that lungs arc not made of 
vellum or caoutchouc, I was glad to pcifceive. But, like 
that indispensable ficld-orfibcr in the Grecian camp, 

“ Stentor the strong, endued with brazen lungs, 
Whofi^i^hroat surpabi^’d thefoiec of fifty ton^fs.” 

Homeb’s Iliads 


* Dickens’s “Nicholas Nickleby,” chap, xxxvi. p. 351 . 
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this human ophiclgide renewed ^the distracting din 
of his commendatory eloquence with more amazing 
power than before, to find purchasers of eight jewelled 
rings at six liards each, the same number of squares 
of lavender-scented soap, four napkin rings of ox 
bone (he called it ivory, of course), and stx boxwood 
egg-cups : ^^Le lot entier pour quarantc sous ; — ^vente 
k vil (given away, rather than sold) ; toutes ces 
bagues brillantes pour les doigts de jolies femmes; 
des rubis, ah ! quails sont beaux ! des amethystes 
sans glace ! f digues des Tuildties ! tout convenables 
aux salons de St. Cloud ! Voyez, Mademoiselle, 
voycz ! regardez . bien cette Ancraudc-1^ ! L’eau est 
parfaite ! pierre precieusc, ct toujours gentillc ! Verte 
eomme la jcunesse! Embleme de bcaute qui ne 
vieillit jamais (The girls in front of the stall seemed 
better pleased with theserliltle bits^of complimentary 
eloquence, than with the tiny particle^ of coloured 
glass in copper-gilt settings which they were trying 
upon their fingers.) 

Pour Ic savpn^^ (as for the soap), dpemandez, la 
prochaine fois que, vous vous trout^erez dans la Rue 
Castiglione, ]^o. 42, d Paris, sj cette quajjte Id ne 
soit pas le savon parfumfe d^dlite dc sa ^^std Plm- 
p6ratrice ! Savon d odeur de la toilette Imperiale ; 
qui previent des rousseurs^^ (prevents freckles), "et 
empdche de (fevenir hal^^ le peau le» plus delicat 
(secures the most delicate skin from becoming sun- 
Writ.) Sentez-le, Mademoiselle ! Essayez-le sur 
ces ][^tites mains parf^ment bien 

faites.^^ 


t Flaw. 
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AN APPEAL TO MILORD ANGLAIS. 


Then he held u^^the egg-cups^, having caught my 
eye, and exclaimed^ Monsieur, Milord! homme de 
bon goht! Tons lea Messieurs Anglois soiit dea 
homines de bon go(it ! Regardez seulement le travail, 
la fabrication, le style classique de ccs coquetiers! 
Petits vase^ Etrusques, meme a son dejefiner I Quelle 
Elegance 1 quel raffincment de bon genre (What 
refinement on gentility I) Demandez au tourncur s^il 
voudroit bicn tailler chose comme 5 a a cinq sous. 
Then, ^^Vente a treizc, d treize! Ventc a treizel 
Nouveautes de Paris *d six liards!^^ There were 
upwards of fifty persons around, and Mathews aft 
Home could not, in 4iis day, hardly have caused 
more merriment. The women, old and young, in 
their holiday finery (such a show of high white, 
starched, and goffered caps I), shouted with delight, 
and exchanged the pleasdhtcst little witticisms con- 
ceivable with the gallants who had escorted them to the 
scene of so much fun and frolic. I never saw a better* 
behaved multitude, by-thc-bye, at home or abroad. 

Among the nouveautes (literally fashions) 
from Paris, was h* very large do],!, which this . un- 
wearied d^laimor, a^ he appealed to th^p passions and 
pockets oAhe'erowd before him, held up by a string, 
and spun round; jerking alternately the arms and 
legs, and begged ¥s to consider it as an incomparable 
lay figure,^ V ^^qui pourroiJ*bien servii? deimodele 1 ^^ 
^^Look, ladies, there^s a form "Quelle tailje 1 Quelle 

figure! Modelc de femme! a cinq sous!^^ (twopence 
lialfpenny the stan^lard qjf * feminine ban^ty !) 
"Look at the Jnovements of those nicely proportioned 
arms ! Observe the pointing of that foot ; say eight 
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SOUS, and the salt-cellar and rattle” (here he held up 
the supplementary lot) shall go with tfie poupie/^ 
An old woman having yielded to the temptation of 
the salt-cellar, another ^^objet do grand intth’et” 
was produced with a great flourish, which excited a 
general hearty laugh. It was a large •lithograph 
portrait of the Emperor of all the Eussias, which 
he said should pass gratis into the hands of the next 
customer, — Nicholas a vendre pour ricn !” Beau 
portrait! Monsieur” (as he caught my eye again), 
Ic style cst boii ; mais rodcul* cst mauvais !” (An- 
o^lier shout of merriment.) ^^It shall pass aAvay 
from possession to the purchaser of this beer-tap, 
box of night-lights, case of toothpicks, aiul assort- 
ment of fine water colours.” ^^Vente d treize! 
Vente d six liards I liards, liards ! Je me defie dc 
cc imdhcurcux en face qu^vtod tout a quatre sous 1^^ 
This defiance was thrown out as he sprui^ up on tip- 
toe to challenge the success of a despondent young 
trader from Paris, who had established a similar 
stall exactly opposite ; flaring with lamp-light, span- 
gles, and gilt labelS;^ but actually williout even a dog 
in front of it«; so completely had/)ur Njpustrian 
Stenlor monopoTiseckand spoilt his chanc&. ^"Pauvre 
enfant!” said he, I wonder he can stand there and 
expect to gratify the taste for whioli I cater here : 
perhaps he is sotne poor d^vil of a Russkii^ on parole^ 
speculating on our charity Tlie silenced, battery, 
indeed, had not a chance. My l)emosthcnes of the 
stalls 1^ it all liis oV^n way.*^ In noise, r-:«ige, aim, 
and weight of metal, it was Lancaster ordnance to 
a popgun; and the fire, I dare say, slackened not 
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before midnigbt ; but I had by this time completed 
my study, and covered so many pages in my memo- 
randum book, that “our own Correspondent in the 
Eagt^^ could hardly have stood out another quarter of 
an hour without change of position and pencil ; and 
I quietly disappeared, just as I had secured a sketch 
of the old darnels cap, which had long been tickling 
my cheek and humour, as she “ wedged ” in on my 
left, and -the dimensions of which were just double 
those of the last illustration in page 71. 

The adjoining booth was a quiet little nook in a 
very small line of business, however multiform, but, 
like some hapless cockboat swamped by a steamer, 
it could not hope to live in the wake and wash of 
such a leviathan neighbour; and the decanters, baby- 
linen, liardbakc, backgammon-board, pickle-glasscs, 
and ham salting-pans, oftcml here as “ utile ^^^and 

dulcc,^^ hov^ever judicious and happy in the blend- 
ing of two such declared requisites, failed to carry 
the point. 

At a few'yards distance from the g,aily illuminated 
but sorrowfully neglected booth already mentioned, 
was another, fifty feet long, exhibiting every species 
of musical instrument, except organs, with which I 
■conceive Europe, at least, is acquainted. There were 
tliree pianos, and? above five hundred bound volumes 
of music, ahd horns and cJ»rionets enough to supply 
every regimental band in l^ormandy. Next to this 
was a Cutlery booth, containing every imaginable 
variety of hlades and cutting instruments in general, 
firom swords fnd daggers to table-knives and scissors. 
If the edge*^of the proprietor's poetical wit was to 
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he regarded as an ^.lustration of the Sharpness of the 
steel wares, I think he must have damaged his busi- 
ness by the ostentatious display of the following 
couplets : — 

“ Aeuetez-vous ici 
Par cuTLOsito : 

II faut le voir. 

Pour Ic croirc ! ” 

>' .*■ 

The last and most sliowy stall, wliich respmlbled an 
extensive Parisian shop with its glass frontage re- 
moved, was kept by a Jeweller and Silversmith, who 
bad illuminated it with six handsome Carcel lamps, 
llis dealings were An 25,000 Bijoux : ” a tolerably 
large assortment, certainly, of trinkets, all professing 
to come from ever brilliant and fashionable Paris. 
I counted twenty iicndulcs (ornamental or-molu 
cloolcs), and as many porcelain vases, interspersed 
with alabaster statuettes and Bohemian cups, and 
similar drawing-room decorations. At the back, 
which was papered with red flock, were three broad 
shelves covered^ with various plated go^s: comer- 
dishes, warmers, ifc-pails, &c. £ftc gcnuiiicness of 
which articlcs*^may be inferred j^’om.thc handsomest 
pair of silver-platod corner-dishes being ^on sale at 
twenty-seven shillings. 

I was just on the point of quitting this very extra- 
ordinary MartJ which ligd proved so-iiftercsting an 
interlude, when it occurreU to me that I might carry 
home to England some sort o^ souvenir of the Con- 
quero^V Fair ; and Sqping ^^booth hung -round with 
prints, I stepped in to examine the collection, which 
purported to be chiefly illustrative oS Normandy. 

G G 
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Finding, however, that nearly alL of them were re- 
presentations of Cliiirehes in Rouen, which I had 
purchased seven years before, I passed them by, and 
sclc/jtcd a very ingenious bit of plated wire-work, for 
fixing on to a candle as the frame to support a shade, 
or paper dome. It folded, so as to be carried with 
case, paper shade included, in a small breast-pocket; 
and, though I use it not, I esteem my Guibray fairing 
as the (dicapest little article of usefulness I ever 
pieked up, on ray Rambles in this planet, for six- 
pence. ^riic young ])rintscller, who was of Rouen, 
had other stock-in-trade, serviceable enough in ita 
way, but not exactly so portable in onc/s apparel, or 
so novel in invention : that is to say, he oftered to 
all comers a select variety 'of stable lanterns, carriage 
rao])s, and si)oke- brushes, green baize table-covers, 
dressing-cases, razor-strops, ••bootjacks, snufiers, and 
the terrestrial and celestial globe : 

“ The WoKLD was all before them.” — 

Rut, like Abi)as, ]SIahomet^s uncle, v’^ho restored the 
fortunes of the day, in the battle of Ilonain, by the 
shouts and menaces of his iilmost superhuman voice, 
the Man oi' six Jjiards, with his Ventc a treize,^^ 
which I still heard distinctly at a quarter of a mile's 
distance, had taken all the spirit of Venture and 
Investment Cut of the x)opyl:icc ; and the supplies in 
all directions infinitely exceeded the demands. In 
sober earnestness, this is the fact at the Guibray 
Fair in the'' present day '* as in fhe case of on^' own 
English Fairs^. Its knell is rung: it Arill soon be 
totally unheeded and forsaken, and slirink into, pro- 
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bably, a three days^ exposition of ilbys and sugar- 
plums^ sharing the common fate of all these primi- 
tive marts, which, at the period of .their earliest 
institution, were positive necessaries ; hut since ^^cr- 
inanent warehouses and established local trade have 
met every need of the people, and superseded the 
fatiguing and expensive system of long journeys in 
quest of the commonest goods, are now, at length, 
become nuisances : and nowhere, perhaps, has this 
change been so strongly marked as at G uibray, where 
seven houses out of eight arc tcnantless and shut 
Up, there being no means of subsistemie left for any 
occupants ; and the long grass growing in the streets, 
as in a City of the Plague, indicating the general 
abandonment of a now ‘useless and unprofitable 
locality. 

'Hhe only signs of Hfe in this large and once 
crowded suburb arc visible in the •wJiito cotton 
nightcap in anufagtories (les Bonnetories), from whose 
looms, I presume, the thousands of these caps worn 
by old and youjig women, marrict\or siil^le, through- 
out Calvados, arc regularly supplied. Even Phrygia 
itself could n^t have displayed €i mdre, cj^ensive use 
of this most unbecoming of all head-gear : — an ap- 
pendage to the human brow which Art, ancient or 
modern, has ever failed — malgre \he Templar pat- 
tern — to improve ; and from the exposure of which, 
in or out of bed, the Lords of^Crcation shrink with 
a coy diffidence only equalled by the resolute deter- 
minaai^n of the gentjer sexp never to exhibit their 
matutinal frills and papillotes. If Phrygian Paris, 
whom sculptors and painters havef in Wery age rc- 
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presented with Tiis head thus attired, was indiscreet 
enough to deliver his memorable judgment on Mount 
Ida in this trim, it must have been more difficult for 
Venus to prevent herself laughing in his face before 
he decided in her favour, than for this princely son 
of Priam to make up his mind to be hated for life 
by the two other rival goddesses. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

LISIEUX. 

Had months instead of weeks been at my disposal, 
I should have enjoyed many j. day’s sketching in and 
around Falaise ; for it abounds mth subjects of the 
most pleasing variety, any one of which would present 
some peculiar feature and characteristic of the idacc, 
with or without its picturesque Castle, its chimneys, 
or mills. With regard to the Castle, indeed, it is 
no disparagement to say pur War\vick, Carisbrook, 
Cdhway, Caernarvon, Aochester, and several other 
splendid monuments of that feudal form of govern- 
ment which William of Normandy completed, arc 
far superior to the Falaisian Keep, not only in respect 
of site but of 4irchitcctural magiyficcn^. The tales 
of ‘the old English Barons, moreover, invest these 
vepcrable strongholds of ancient tiftic^ ^th an inte- 
rest which not alFthe changes of dynasty, the fortimes 
of civil war, the ovcrtlu’ow of ruling powers, and the 
revolutions wrought by prince or people, have availed 
to destroy. There ar(?Jordly domains in England 
which were allodial estates, in^the hands of tlic great 
nobility, before the victory at Hastings conferred 
soveMignty on William of Normandy; and the ima- 
gination loves to picture the supremacy and rude 
but independent dominion of theSe eitly owners of 
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our native land at a period wlrcn the utmost extent 
of its population did not exceed a million and a half. 
As we glance at the moat and donjon^ the portcullis 
gato and the machicolated tower, and revolve the 
stirring incidents of the remote era when their occu- 
pants swayed the liberties of a semi-barbarous people, 
\YC contemplate a period of history the most eventful, 
perhaps, in its currency and issues which the annals 
of mankind afford; and reflecting on the growth 
of that Constitution yhose earliest influence was 
exerted to restrain the insolence of these iiative 
despots, and defend the just rights of the lowliest' 
sul)ject, Avc eye with complacency every old castle in 
the kingdom, and admire its outline of beauty; — 
tiontent that wo lived not in the good old times 
when the might of its p9ssessor Avoiihl have been 
pleaded mid exercised as his iight. • 

As I have ‘already obsciwcd, there are very few 
genuine Norman fortresses left standing in France, 
and Falaisc may be said to contain the most remark- 
able; the records^ of its history comprcdicnding so 
many events of vital importance to the two great 
rival counti;ies.^ and to the nations oft the worlds at 
large. The prince Avho first saw’ the light in the 
narrow little chamber, pointed out at this hour as 
his birthplace, won proud distinctions for Falaise, 
for Normandy, and for Frqilcc ; but it was a glory 
which cost towm, proyince, and kingdom only too 
dear, in originating that international struggle which 
for more than three centuries wa* maintained hdt/Yeen 
this country and her noblest antagonist, each bent 
upon subjugation,' ascendant, and possession. The 
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successor of Edward, when adding the crown of 
England to the coronet of liis dukedom, established 
connections of that partial and precarious natiu’c 
which created, almost in .the earliest days of tjicir 
existence, a hostility which no bloodshed could ap- 
pease; till war succeeding to war led eventually to 
total rupture of every ancient tie, and the complete 
dissolution of a most unnatural union. These are 
the rejections belonging to Duke llobert^s Keep and 
Valiant Talbotts Tower, — under the contemplation of 
an arcliycologist ; and they attach to cverj’^ picture in 
trliicU they are introduced a proportionate interest ; 
but when the mere draughtsman enters upon the 
scene, there are so many component parts of pleasing 
landscape and characteristic delineation in all direc- 
tions, tliat it would be easy to fill a large volume 
witii oblong vicjws and circular vignettcis, alternately, 
which would give to Falaise the place wf eimnciice it 
deserves in the ^illustrations of Normandy, but for 
which, so far as my most diligent iiuiuiries have ena- 
bled mo to leaui, •»() publisher lias^yet tSPken thought. 
Tho priiKupal Clniixjli of the town wull repaid two 
cursory visitj^ 1 made for thc» puipose of copying 
some very extraoMinary capitals of columns in the 
nave and South aisle, exhibiting what are termed 
chimtres comjiosten, or composite iflonstcr forms ; in- 
terspersed among fantastic shapes rabrC remarkable 
than pleasing, but which, no doubt, bore reference to 
some incident of not*^ at the date of the ChurclFs 
erectigfti. One of tl^’st^ wa# the counterpart of the 
Salamander Capital (a.u. 1090) in Westminster Hall. 
Another represented a Jjiou, crowned, Vith one head 
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to two united bodies: possibly, <»in allusion to the 
annexation of our country to the ducal sovereignty 
of Normandy. 

The streets arc dull ; and even the occasion of the 
Fair of Guibray (which is not farther from the 
market-place of Palaise than the Serpentine lliver 
from Cumberland Gate, Hyde Park) imparted no live- 
liness, and added but little to the passengers in the 
principal thoroughfares. As in this country, where 
a town that once beheld post-chaises and travelling- 
chariots arriving at hotels for the day or the night, is 
left out of the line of Railway, there is a general 
sense of dcsolatencss and stagnation ; and one single 
hope pervades every heart and home, that the line 
which is in course of progress between Rouen and 
Cherbourg will cither give off a short branch to 
Palaise, or touch it wuthin i league, so as to gh\i it 
prominence by a station bearing its name. I wish 
this may be accomplished. At present, the inn and 
shop keepers live in listless inactivity ; and but for a 
regiment or\wo occasionally halting in the place, or 
a Wombwcll-sort of menagerie-proprietor coming 
with piebald, lioi’ses, camelopards, a^id kangaroos, 
to astonish the tanners, cotton-splnncrs, and paper- 
makers, wdthin his magic circle of canvass, the popu- 
lation would be decimated by ennui. It was while 
dozing at early mom, in the lifeless tranquillity of 
^^Lc Grand Cerf/' pr, as we should term it in 
England, The White Hart,^^ that 1 was startled by 
the flourish of two trumpets jurt under my wii^ows, 
in tones of such martial and inspiriting symphony 
that I felt surfc of Seeing a troop or two of cavalry on 
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their way to Chcrhourg or Boulogne, to the Crimea 
or the Camp ; and jumped out of bed for the day, 
reaching tlie window just in time to see the sun rise, 
and hear an announcement Jrom the trumpeters tliat 
Mademoiselle Clerval would take her benefit at the 
Theatre this very evening, in a comedy which would 
be duly made known and particularised by an adver- 
tisement then in the cours*c of publication ! Such an 
early morning call must have been quite a God- 
send to the poor townsfolk, in the absence of even 
a dustman^s bell or a postman^s knock to beguile 
tfie^ monotony of their every-day life of shelved 
insignificance. My host and hostess, however, albeit 
I was the sole lodger in the floor where I lay — and 
the single guest at eight Vclock breakfast — seemed 
to be always in good spirits, anticipating a Railway 
communication and cnllirged business; — and when 
they speeded my parting with many a kind wisli, and 
hoped some fine djay to be able to enter my name again 
on their list (they mistook my son Edgar^s Christian 
name for ray sntfnamc*), there was^ as nftl’ch good-will 
and ’kind, earnest jnaimer, as if I had been domi- 
ciled under ttcir vciiison-pasty^proiTii^ing sign for a 
year, and petted *by the whole family I believe, 
however, the two little daughters gazed with wonder 
at the strange gentleman who colild with difficulty 
eat two galettcs oidy ! The circumstinJe of a name 
not being marked in full on a portmanteau recalls to 
my memory a pleasant anecdote related to me by a 
very intelligent fellow-travcVcr on the Rhine, whom 
I have never seen since. lie had a friend, he told 
* Edoab m. on the FortmSnteatl. 
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me, a Mr. Samuel Leader, who was travelling from 
Switzerland to Milan with the courier, and whose 
portmanteau and passport were examined, according 
to^ custom, at the Dguane station-house on the 
(Lombardo- Venetian) Austrian frontier, at Scsto 
Calende. ^ His name, however, being rather ill- 
written, both on the passport and portmanteau, which 
was one of the pale leather tien-tout sort, the 
German official could not read it so as* to form any 
idea of the letters sufficiently clear to enable him 
to insert it in the copy he was obliged to make, 
according to regulation, to be handed over to the 
courier. Hereupon he brought the passport to its 
owner, and, pointing to the words 



asked if that was his name, llecciving an affirmative 
reply, he reclucstqfl Mr. L. to pronaunce it; which 
he did. The receiver of customy^ was still as much 
in the dark ,as''cvci, and, shrugging rhis shoulders, 
itiveighcd, 'with a few Teutonic execrations of more 
than ordinary emphasis, against the hieroglyphic 
character of the llnglish running-hand, and began to 
examine the' outside of the portraanteaii of which he 
had overhauled the interior; the courier, meanwhile 
(who protested he was bound to minute time), be- 
seeching him to make short woik of it, and h^tsudi him 
up the new way-bill containing all his passengers^ 
names ; the Genevese original being retained on the 
frontier. Just at this moipenj:, the Austrian, who 
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had been stooping over the lock of the portmanteau^ 
sprang up, ran into liis little smoky otHcc, rcmoA^d 
his pen from behind his ear, added some writing to tlio 
way-bill, and eame out all sunshine and smiles — (tjic 
rarest phenomenon that can be witnessed at an Au- 
strian Custom-house !) — ^to place the passport in Mr. 
Lcadcr^s hands, and the German hand way-bill in tlic 
courier’s, exclaiming, AUcs rccht ! ” * and wisliiiig 
him a safe journey onward. He even nodded face- 
tiously to Mr. L., and seemed to chuckle over some- 
thing very satisfactory to his feelings, and to assume 
tlfo aspect of a man who had proved himself more 
knoTriiig than his company had believed him to bo. 
When the Mail stopped to change horses at Galla- 
rate, Mr. Leader requested* the eourier to show him 
the new way-bill. I should like to sec,” said he, 
^^wlmt mark or remark# that bothering fellow put 
against my name, after all the demur* lie made at 
Sesto Calcndc,” yiie courier handed over to him the 
way-bill, and Mr. Leader found liimsclf included in 
a list of passengers to Milan (very legiblt transcribed 
by the Austrian douanier), under the name of Solid 
Leather ! Tljc said douanicr, f#uitless^ endeavour- 
ing to decipher the address scrawled <Jn a card 
attached to the portmanteau, caught sight, on a 
sudden, of the two words here menCioned, wliich the 
manufacturers* of these •trunks and Vafiscs almost* 
universally impress on the lid near the lock; and, 
jumping to a conclusion directly he saw six letters 
out of^^he ten, set for^lL in pjaiii Roman capitals, he 
felt all the joy of the philosopher’s ‘^Eureka” ! and 
showed it, too, by every grin he gave attparting, — as 
jyi^glit ! 
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though he would have said, Ah! never mind ! My 
ficumen has made me independent of all your rascally 
bad writing : your name, branded there for security's 
saj^e, on the valise, could not long escape my lynx 
eye. Perhaj)s you forgot you had it thus always 
following *you in such distinct characters, and at full 
length. See what a sharp-witted detective can do in 
this Kaiserlich-Kdiiiglich land of ours ! 


Once more upon the quarries, — ^yet once more 
and the Mail Coach to Lisieux drove through the 
district of Saint Pierre into a tract of country very 
much resembling the neighbourhood of Chertsey, 
and then the general range of the richest farm lands 
of Somersetshire and ^ilts: well-trimmed hedges 
mapping the hills with interlacing network of white- 
thorn and maple (the average g^^owth of Norman 
quick fences), and thick plantations cresting the 
distant hills: I now began to perceive the Church 
spires assuming a different appearance : that of the 
plain extinguisher shape, cased with ^late or shingle, 
and resembling the generality of our English village 
steeples. High hedges by the roadside ; cows chew- 
ing the cud under old pollard ashes ; bright green 
knolls of gi^asS, and many^ coppices of young under- 
wood, combined to give a British character to the 
scenery. As we gradually left the stone district, the 
colour of the soil changed: the w^hite of fiie road 
was exchanged for yellow; the arable land exhibited 
large breadths »of argillaceous earth moderately 
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blended with sand^ which appeared to be prolific 
enough, judging by the ricks and loaded barns ^ 
there were sheep also folded in the permanent Avooden 
enclosures on the parcage system prevalent in France 
— ^in Normandy especially. Tlie close resemblance 
of many, if not most, p^s of this pfovince to 
English scenery has been already frequently noticed 
by me in these pages ; and if St. Pierre had just re- 
minded me of well-remembered Chertsey, St. Jiilien 
dc Faucon brought to my mind^s eye many of the 
most pleasing features of afiotlier village in my 
native land, endeared by recollections of days with- 
out Si care, — Walton-on-Thambs. Here were several 
Cotentin cows ; of the breed I had particularly ex- 
amined seven years ago in -the Barcntin farxn lands ; 
and which rivals that of Alderney. They were visible 
in i^ost of the pastures ^ardund Bayeux, whicli, in 
fact, is almost their native district, — for Jlie liMl-sidcs, 
or cotes, giving their name to and forming the penin- 
sula of the Cotenl;m, lie Avithin an easy ride of the 
old -capital of the Bessin ; and these animals arc as 
much prized in the Northern provinces of France as 
the Chaimcl Island breed is on the other side of the 
Avatdr. 

I seldom saw any milking in the fields. The 
common practice is to house the ooavs at night, and 
feed them with green fpod ; and, if tluf weather be 
hot, 

“When the sun scordics, and the gad-fly stings,” 

they confine them by day also. It has mostly oc- 
curred to me that on our dairy farm?j in England 
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the COWS arc left out too long in the open field. The 
^uctuations between heat, of which these invaluable 
animals are intolerant, and pinching cold, which is 
equally unfriendly to tjie secretion of fat or milk, 
are too sudden in our variable climate to warrant 
this outdoor feeding; and in a grazing and dairy 
farm — in Devonshire, for instance, where it is not 
unusual to see twelve or fifteen beasts standing in a 
row under the shed, regaling on one of the three 
courses of cake, turnip, or mangel — I have often 
wished to sec these gentlemen turned out, and the 
ladies invited to walk in and take the vacated 
places, for a chance of more cfiectually and speedily 
becoming 

“ fine in tlicir bone, and silky of skin ; 

A grazier s witliout, and a butcher’s within.** 

After passing through a valley which forcibly re- 
minded me of the scenery between Old Swindon and 
[Marlborough, and noticing a singularly picturesque 
farm-house jii a hollow, with a noble grey round 
tower serving as 'l;iic dovc-cotc, we came close along- 
side the new IJ.ailway in progress of' formation be- 
tween PaiVis'and Cherbourg; touclung, as I was 
informed, Evreux, and proceeding midway between 
Caen and Falaiso to St. Lo, and thence straight to 
the port. The anxiety an^, indeed, the reasonable 
expectation of the Cacnites and Falaisians to obtain 
a branch from this tilLink line has been already men- 
tioned ; and, seriously, I wish they may gpt it” ! 
The English and Irish navvies ” mustered Wong 
on the emba]5ykment, and their exceedingly fair com- 
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plexions and sandy^hair, seen in immediate eontrast 
ynth tlie jet-black beards and moustaches of their 
French fellow-labourers, segregated the Anglo-Saxon 
race from the Norman as d^istinctly as the language 
of cither. When they do agree, however, to under- 
stand each other, their unanimity is wondeWul ; find, 
whether they communicate by signs or by syllaljlcs, 
the British spade fills the Frcncli barrow, and the 
French pickaxe cuts out stone and clay for Irish or 
Norfolk arms and legs to trundle away, amidst jollity 
and good humour which sfinplifics the work of 
the contractors in a manner hardly conceivable by 
those who dread the introduction of foreign hands 
into jobs of this kind/ The contractors and agents 
for the line (of whom more, anon) are quartered in 
Lisieux. W(5 now passed by the country scat of 
Monsieiu* Guizot, who jepfesciitcd this town for a 
considerable period. The French gentleman® by my 
side, spoke in terms of high eulogy, wlicn cxi)atiating 
on the dignified conduct, the single-minded integrity, 
and genuine patriotism of this eminent man. The 
Frenjeh in general, so far as my •opportunities of 
entering the domestic circles o^ society enabled me 
to jftdge, cntertaiik one only opinion oT M., Guizot : 
— that, whether as a moral or a literary character, 
his name must ever be honoured in France, for 
whom, in both capacitiqp, he has done* much more 
than any of his contempof aries. Imbued with sound 
religious and loyal principles df the highest charac- 
ter, he^xhibited, in*his career as a statesman, that 
true nubility of mind which could not swerve from 
the path of duty prescribed by t|^c constitution to 
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which he had sworn fidelity, ancl hy the allcgianco 
he owed to his King : and though hurled from place 
and power by that madness of the people which, 
when once it has imagined a vain thing, spares nei- 
ther friend nor foe, he never forfeited that confidence 
which csteljmed him an honest man, nor the reputa- 
tion and just influence of a good one. lienee it was 
that Guizot was on terms of friendship with the most 
eminent men on both sides of that political arena 
in which he perilled his fortime and life ; and while 
the assertion of his policy interrupted for a season 
the cordiality of intimacies formed during its ascend- 
ant, he never for a moment lost weight and inllueiice 
where his confidence was appealed to, or his advice 
solicited, in the needful time of his fcllow-citizcns^ 
trouble. The caste of his literary character seemed, 
in the eyes of the couiUry, uncongenial with ^ the 
fitful exhitempnts and overwhelming labours of high 
and responsible office ; but we, in England, behold 
too many splendid instances of the aptitude of men 
of genius for 'active political pursuits, to subscribe to 
the notion that even the keenest enjoyment of lite- 
rary taste must necessarily disqualify-' its enviable 
possessor fife' business of state. -As was likely to 
happen, when this upright counsellor disappeared, 
the great Assembly of the Nation felt the absence 
of his cornnAmding talents \ ^and a void was created 
which reminded those whb murmured without^ as 
well as those who legislated within, the Senate- 
House, of the missing niUn : — and this the di^arded 
Minister knew full well would ensue, long before the 
tranquillizatien o£ the public mind, or the settlement 
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of any new policy > and, Avitli all the generosity of 
a real lover of his country, he forgot all individual 
wrongs ill the anxiety awakened hy the successive 
convulsions that followed ppon his displacement: 
every fresh outbreak and calamity becoming a more 
than ample reparation of past injustice, aftd wound- 
ing anew his sensitive and truly patriotic spirit. 

As a politician and good subject, Monsieur Guizot 
is enjoying the quiet, the silent, yet profound respect 
of his countrymen. As an author, ho has earned 
distinction which must secure *emiucnce to his name 
w^iile purity of taste and feeling, adding zest to faith- 
ful r*ess of narrative, and grace to every expression 
of an excellent judgment, shall continue to be ap- 
preciated in France; a ebimtry, above all otlier, 
requiring illumination and counsel from such his- 
torijyis. In my humble ^ipifiioii, the late representa- 
tive of Lisieux has proved the precurs4)r of •a class 
of writers whose publications, in respect of tone, 
spirit, effect, and social adaptation to the needs of 
the reading pu])lic in France, have (kjne more to 
couiuteract the dcjiravation of mh^\ resulting from 
the tainted Iftcrature of that , country, than any 
extcamal agency with which periodicaf kisight into 
its rcdigioii and general morale has made me ac- 
quainted. “We want wTiters like those who en- 
lighten and ^lide and influence you 'teP all good, in 
England,^^ said a lady df high position to me one 
day ; lamenting the scafeity of publications without 
a bias •prejudicial elt]icr to* orthodoxy or to sound 
morals and true loyalty. The prevalence, in our 
country, of the many happy litc^'ary* vehicles for 

H H 
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general instruction and amusement over trash and 
untruthfulncsSj is at this moment the envy of our 
worthily emulous neighbours; — and the decorum of 
their own Guizot blending with his excellent sense 
ahd ever-interesting style of composition' has, in 
every morally discriminating mind, been regarded as 
the origination of an extensive improvement in the 
literature of his couutiy, and in the method of in- 
culcating the most beneficial lessons of historical 
knowledge. 

My compaTiion in Ihc couji^ was enlarging on the ' 
follies and crimes of 1830 and 1848) when his de- 
nunciations of Parisian mo&-loadcrs and barricades 
were cut short by our leaders shying from the right 
to the left side of tlic road,* at the furious ap- 
proacli, from our rear, of a light chaise-cart, in 
which were two mcn'-'inpch tlje worse for iwine^ 
brandy, and other spirituous liquors, endeavour- 
ing to check the run-away gallop of a high-spirited 
horse, conveying themselves and a stove, a sack of 
potatoes, a pig, and a basket of live geese, three 
barrels of cider* from a sale at St. Desir, where they 
had made, as , we concluded, a good bargain, and 
clinched it “^frith summut bcsulcs money payment. 
The tail-board of the cart was gone, and the live and 
dead cargo going, by instalments, after it — cackling 
squeaking, ^and crashing, a^they bounded out of the 
vehicle on to the hard 'road — unperceived by the 
drivers, who, in the fctunning noise of the wheels and 
of the fire-grate, whichowas proceeding by rauid per- 

* Tho rule of the road in Prance is the direct tgygtsq of 
ours. 
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pcndicular jumps to the hack of the cart, were not 
aware of tlic wreck till our courier shouted out to 
apprise them of all three casks lying staved on the 
roadside, where we beheld them pouring forth their 
contents with right good will.’ C^cst bicn fait, c^est 
bieu fait!^^ exclaimed my neighbour — (Serves you 
right!). ^^Your pig and geese are all sober, and 
you are mad drunk: — but j^our barrels arc deter- 
mined to stop the supplies. T)escendez vUe I Get 
down and pick up your odds and emds, and let us go 
» on to oiu* Slippers ! It was a liulierous spectacle 
to ^vitness the futile attempts of the tipsy man (only 
one ^!mild get down) to stop thef flowing of the liquor, 
which had started at both ends of each cask, — to call 
back the pig to his new owner, — to drag the dowu- 
fallcu grate across the road, — and scrutinize the 
actual bodily condition of tluf capsized geese, wliose 
cries and hisses exceeded ail our conceptions oft those 
of the Capitol in the day of llrenniis, and whose 
legs and pinions sv!emcd to have become, in a mo- 
ment, fit only for amputation and giblets^ 

I WAS not disappointed on first acquaintance with 
Lisieux, one of.thc *most ancient toiijis in France, 
and sfituate in ^he , immediate vicinity extensive 
remains, in Roman brickwork, which, there is hardly 
any reason to doubt, arc the ruins* of old Novio- 
magus, mentioi^pd by Julius Caesar as tliop capital of 
the Lexovii, a tribe of the Gauls who succumbed, 
with their countrymen at largof to the prowess of 
the Roman arms. the present day, it is the seat 
of what »has been somSwhat facetiously termed, by 
our wits, the Mill-ocracy. llusliing streams, water- 
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wheels, lofty chimneys, and long poles, bending 
under the weight of immense lengths of broadcloth 
and flannel, combine to supply noise, smoke, and 
many a form of the picturesque apart from the 
beautiful ; and there arc house-fronts that must have 
been fashioned and carved in the days of Joan of 
Arc. The Touques and Orbcc meet here ; and the 
town is in several quarters bisccited by branches of 
these rivers, diverted through various eliaimels for 
the purposes of the manufacturers, who are evidently 
flourishing, and the increase of whos:: capital and 
enterprise is evidenced by the vast number of newly 
built factories, on a ^rand scale, where the wogllen 
stuff we cmj)loy for railway ‘rugs and wrappers may 
be seen stretched on a hundred yards’ length of 
wooden frames, to be diicd. The whirl and buzz of 
ponderous wheels may* bc^ heard from the pjy'apct 
of almost every little bridge in the Old Town — and 
they are innumerable — and the wooden gables and 
bright green lime and acacia trc6s, overhanging the 
stream beneath, and the rough, unhewn stones over 
which the wome'u may be seen picking their way, 
pitcher or pail in hand, to the brink of the water, 
and the patti-coloured woollens,, hanging dow'n to 
within twenty feet of their heads, — together with 
every imaginable* combination of colour from damp, 
mildew, and incipient rottjinncss in tthesc by-lanes 
and brooks, constitute a series of the most genuine 
Street views in Noirmandy^^ that ever embellished 
the walls of the Royal Aoddemy of fainting 
Exhibition Room. Thfese are gems of bcau^ in the 
regard of those who, at a glance, appreciate the 
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Talue of varying outline, strong lights, still stronger 
transparent shadows, warm tints, and happy group- 
ing ; and many a month might be given up to such 
studies of effect in a climate where smoke is no niji- 
sance, and wear and tear seem to combine in making 
age look only more richly mellow and beautiful. 
My individual preference may be peculiarly fanciful 
in this matter ; but I have no hesitation in saying I 
had rather lean over the parapet of one of these 
antique one-arched bridges, aqd gaze on the moss- 
grown tiling, cracked stucco, crumbling bricks, de- 
cayed boards, dyers^ poles, aq/l Cauchois costumes, 
thaif sit and contemplate the Pitti, Earnese, or 
Escurial Palace, in the sunniest atmosphere of 
Italian or Spanish principalities. Lisieux is pecu- 
liarly graceful i!i her old agc.^ Amid the mill-streams 
and l^rheels of the factories, the eye may, all on a 
sudden, light upon some venerable roirtid tower of 
the days of Charlqs VII., nearly as large as one of 
our Martellos ; the remnant of some goodly fortifi- 
cation, whose defenders had the vaguesf conceivable 
notions of gun^owtfer, but could hit a fly^s eye with 
their^ arrows, #and pour melted mfetqj, like bell- 
founders, through l:he mnchicoulis, on tlfc heads of 
encroaching besiegers. As for the fashions of tlic 
ancient chimneys, the very carbon itself seemed 
aware of thei# decoratife excellences*, and passed 
through the flues into ether without defacing the cut 
bricks of nearly three centuries^ antiquity: — the 
peculiatj advantage, cortainlj^ of wood smoke as a 
preservative of high finish in architectural embellish- 
ment. There were not so many woedcndiuildings as 
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at Vire, nor that variety of exteriors, ornamented 
■with moulded relievo in plaistcr — commonly termed 
pargetting — as in that ancaent town ; but the 
q^^antity of dai*k old oak, worked up in the house- 
fronts, Avas considerable: and combined most de- 
lightfiilly with tlie easements and ])anels, tlie corbels 
and escutcheons, dat( d a.d. 1500 — and many still 
earlier — around the doorways and windows of tene- 
ments still tlu(?kly inhabited by even the ])Oor of the 
thriving population. The last census took account 
of 10,000 ; and, if we may judge by the large num- 
ber of really very haudsonie edibces now in progress 
of erection (for the mill-owners, principally), the 
town is likely to assume a position of more than 
ordinary importance in the l)ci)artrnent ; more espe- 
cially when the railway shall be completed, which, 
opening a direct and rapid communication with 
Paris and tiie coast, will enable Insieux to send her 
woollens and cloth to every part of the empire, and 
regain for her commercial aristocracy that eminence 
which, in bygone ages, Avas enjoyed by the high and 
mighty ones of Church and State, holding dignity 
and power ii^ their capital. The Bishop of the^then 
existing dmeese must have been a personage of no 
slight influence here; for his palace is as large as a 

banrack, and is, in fact, now converted into a sort 
« .1 « 
of Government House, AAdierc the (jendarmerie are 

quartered; — Avhere the Criminal Prison forms an 
entire wing; and the ^Police Court and Board of 
Trade occupy anothci^ Until lately, thej-. public 
Crechcy or Infant Asyliim, occupied the central com- 
partment; hs the word in gilt letters, of large di- 
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mensions, affixed ov^r tlic principal gates of entry, 
indicates. The Creche is now in "aiiothcr quarter of 
the town, near the Post-office. It is an institution 
for taking care of infants aijd very young children 
throughout the day, while their parents are in tlic 
fields or manufactories: a species of c6nsidcrate 
charity which, I believe, has for a long period of 
time proved (like the Soothing Syrup a real 
•blessing to mothers in Scotland ; but objections have 
been alleged tliat the sitting position and long con- 
finement enforced, as a matter of sheer necessity, on 
a^arge assemblage of young cliildrciii, to whom pure 
frcsii air and the free exercise of limbs is an indis- 
pensable requisite for growth and health, prove a 
detriment countervailing all the good designed by 
the promoters of the plan. There is much charit- 
able* kindness in a design providing oversight and 
safe guardianship, to keep so many liitle otics out 
of the streets, Avhilc their mother is earning the 
means of her family^s subsistence. I am aware it 
tells both ways but, judging from what* passes before 
my own eyes daily, I would elect •that they should 
grow up in fj;cblcness rather than •in vice, which, 
when hundreds ifrc let loose upon tlic pavement, 
with brief intermission, from morn till eve, must be 
their earliest and most permanent Attainment. 

It was in this Episcopal Residence; jfi’obably, that 
Thomas a Becket was fodged at the period of his 
fatal opposition to the nfeasurtA of Henry II., which, 
in the^y ear folio wing^his arrival at Tjisieux, was cut 
short ty his murder in tRc Cathedral of Canterbury : 
— a deed of blood for thc.perpctrajiionpf which four 
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barons, whose names arc extant ip. infamy, left Nor- 
mandy and the royal presence, under colour of re- 
moving the greatest trouble of their SoAxreign^s 
life ; how effectually, his own premature decease, 
in\he anguish of a broken heart, served best to 
demonstrafee ! 

These historical incidents enhance the interest of a 
first visit to jjlaccs thus signalized in the annals of 
one^s own country; and, as lias been shown, Cal- 
vados is rich in such recollections, which, like so 
many connecting links* unite tlic associations of each 
successive town in the circuit of a roufe de voya^j 
with those of the one last visited, till the toui'ist, grown, 
rich in the memory of illustrative scenes and monu- 
ments, begins to value his privilege of actual vision, 
and of contemplating with all tin? facilities of a living 
and intellectual being thosc^ localities of which ,thc 
nutraveWed kjiiow only the name and position. 
Where the mind cares for none of these things, the 
passenger performs his part in a long journey much 
after the fashion of a portmanteau — encountering all 
the wear and tear* of locomotion, accumulating dust,, 
marks, and scratches ; receiving liere u ticket, and 
there a bruis(i,’and returning to its old place at home 
travel-stained indeed, and full of impressions, but 
making no further report of the ground that has 
been travcrscrl than may be plicited from tlic labels 
of the railway stations, and' the direction-cards ac- 
companying transition from i^n to inn. 

The mere mention of the name of Becket — a Jjord 
High Chancellor transfoi^ned in a moment into an 
Archbishop ^to whom, in a later age, old Talley- 
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raucVs position l|pcamc a pendant — connects the 
town of Lisicux with the greatest errors of Henry 
Plantagcnet^s reign. In all probability this was the 
very place from which all this obstinate and uiicon- 
ciliating primatc^s letters were written. after*^his 
ineffectual interview with the King at Montmirail ; 
which led only to renewed bickerings in the form of 
negotiation. And when, upon entering the present 
majestic Church of St. Peter, immediately adjoining 
the decayed Episcopal Palace, the reflection arose 
that not a stone remained of flic Jirst temple in which 
Henry was nnit(Hl to Eleanor, the divorced Queen of 
L®uis VTI. — for it Avas consumed by fire in 1227 — 
and that the haughty heiress of Poitou became his 
prisoner thirty-five years tifter she left that Church 
his bride — tlic imfiginatioii liad not far to roam in 
coiijuring up images of po Aiean dignity, and 

tlienco wc look’d towards I?ngland 
And cited vp a thousand hcav^y tiriios” 

that followed lyion Henry’s deatlilied »urse ; for the 
mere military renown of Cocur do Irion poorly atoned 
for the calanlitics it had entaijed on England ; and 
the* perfidious tymnt John carried war rfind devasta- 
tion through the kingdom. To travel from town to 
town in Calvados, and take ivcf thought for the 
Plantagenetsf — To follow the Conquefor from his 
cradle to his grave, and feel no curiosity to know 
what was doing in N<Jrmand5^ and England at the 
lapse i)f a century ^ftcr his^dcccase, — And to ramble 
through streets and districts presenting at every 
turn some fresh memorial of his^pos^rity, and fail 
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to contemplate our great nation^s in,terests, and all the 
principles of English liberty, 'which, in their virtues 
or vices, as the dynasty grew older, became more 
powerful, or less secure, — would be heartless indif- 
fereifee indeed. Now he who devotes a long Sum- 
mer day tef Lisieux, must be no stranger to these 
emotions, if lie would escape tlu^ ungeiiial conscious- 
ness of ennui. It is a dull place of sojourn ; and, 
were there such a functionary in it as a laquais de 
place^ he would be mechanically led to each of the 
Churches in turn (for tliey arc the Foreign Ciccrone^s 
pieces de resistance), and exhorted to linger therp in^ 
admiration : but after inspec^tiug the transept of the 
Church of St. Peter, and the ])eautiful eftect of the 
stained glass behind the great altar, and carefully 
noting some of tlic most significant and pleasing 
features of the pointed styles of the thirteenth c«»n- 
tury cliLractcivising the general grandeur of the 
interior j and when, after this, he has devoted half an 
hour to that of St. Jameses, where tke columns grow 
into the arclics without capitals, and the eight glass 
chandeliers or lustres, hanging from the roof, im- 
part to the Choir rthe piost conspicuous decoration of 
a state ball room, he will have surveyed so much of 
the internal beauty of the Ecclesiastical monuments 
of the middle ages«as the town may justly be proud 
of. The exterior of St. Peter’s Church will, when 
completed, be superb : the ti^orks are in active pro- 
gress, and, at the South Transept, exhibit the most 
admirable success in rcfetoratipft that modem art 
could achieve. The ricyt’ afid florid exterior 6f St. 
James’s Church is obscured by the extremely dis- 
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advantageous situation in wliidi modern buildings, 
erected on all sides, of it, have ruthlessly confined as 
fair a temple as ever graced a town. There is one 
stained glass window iu the South aisle which 
woidd repay many a mile's walk to visit. Here, too, 
the Western extremity stands unfinishect. l^he his- 
tory of the ^^Lady Chapel" commemorates th^.^, 
anguish and remorse of the Bishop of Ijisicux, who, 
having sate as presiding judge at the mock trial of 
the Maid of Orleans, and subsequently avowing the 
iniquity of that sentence which decreed her most 
inhuman murder, founded^ this sanctuary in the 
ifame of the Virgin ]\Iary ; — the deed of the endow- 
ment of which records the expression of his self- 
reproach and too late i)ro*test 

“ against 

The deep damnation of her taking olF.*' 

The ancient^ pleasure-grounds of the Episcopal 
Palace were converted during the reign of Louis 
Philippe inta a delightful rangc^ of J?romenades and 
Flower Gardens, for the inhabitahts at large. They 
arc comprised in an immens® square enclosure, one 
end of which is h lofty gravelled terras, one hundred 
and fifty yards in length, leading through the cham- 
bers of the Board of Trade, into* the main buildings 
of the Palafic. The grassy banks shelving down from 
this terrace, on either side of a noble flight of fifteen 
atone steps, thirty feet in Vidth, arc planted with 
huifdreds of the cboicestNarieties of standard roses. 
In tlie centre is a vast curemar basin of water, adapted 
for a fountain; and under the* limn, chestnut, and 
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linden trees, of the two longest sides, are groups of 
statues; — many of them casts from the antique. 
The town authorities purchased this vast area, and 
were greatly assisted by rthc Government. With 
excej^ion ojF the Gardens of the Tiiileries, I can 
hardly remember any place puhKque in France so^ 
munificently and agreeably providing for the recrea- 
tion of the people. I can easily imagine what the 
ornamental gardeners of Cheltenham or Leamington 
would make of such a vast area. We infinitely sur- 
pass all the continental nations in laying out parks, 
shrubberies, and gardens; — a velvety grass bwn 
being utterly unknown beyond the Straits of Dover’; 
and the elegant taste and consummate skill of such 
men as Masters of Canterbury, and his compeers, 
constituting an element of perfection in horticulture 
to which no foreign plantations, florists, or capa- 
bility^^ artists in grass, gravel, and shrubliiiry land- 
scapes, can adduce a parallel. 

After a pleasurable stroll among the trees and 
flowers, I re-entered the older part of, the town in 
quest of some hi^ly esteemed specimens of the 
elaborate wood-carving, to which referefice has al- 
ready been maRie, as relics of the antiquity of many 
of the* houses in Lisieux. These mansions were in- 
habited, beyond doul5t, by families of wealth and high 
position in the ^eign of Francisnl., and, iif more than, 
one instance, of Louis XI.; thS date of the last- men- 
tioned monarches soverRignty ‘being assigned to a 
Priory situated within a fdw paepi of the Rue«des 
Fevres, the oldest street i^ the town. Several con- 
siderable portioxis of this Religious House are still 
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extant, and exhibit, under altered forms, the ground- 
plan and many of the architectural details of the 
original apartments^ staircases, and galleries. It was 
in a closed window in one of these ancient chambers, 
now used as a lumber-room, that my attentiofl was 
specially directed to a bolt, still doing its duty very 
cfficiciitly, which the occupant of the premises de- 
clared to be of the ascertained date of 1391. This 
would make the trusty old fastening contemporary 
with Charles VI. The knob which moved the bolt 
along its groove (five inches long) was in the form of 
•a human head, of no uncouth workmanship ; and the 
a/ticlc altogether reminded* me forcibly of the very 
same description of fiftings which have been preserved 
from the subterranean ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and arc exhibited in the Museo Porbonico 
at^ Naples. I am iiot^suil) there are not some, also, 
in our British Museum. 



9 • 

•Not far from, the apartment wheftj^ tliis curious 
relic was shown, I found out the entire framowork, 
carved in oak, of a very ancient doorway, in the 
flamboyant, style of the fourteenth. century, coeval, 
probably, with the bolb just mentioned. The archi- 
traves were overlaid with thr# boldest sculpture, pro- 
ject jpg upwards of eight •inches; that on the right 
hand exhibiting a* m9u^.|er having the head of a 
crocodile (or, what wouldibe termed in heraldry, a 
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dragon) and the tail of a serpent : — erecting its 
head for the elcvatioji of a handsome bracket, the 
lower parts of wliich issued from'its jaws. On this 
bracket stood a scaly beast of the porcine family, 
if we**may judge by its legs, endeavouring (I should 
say, witlioubtlic slightest chance of success) to play 
an obligiito accompaniment on what seemed a cla- 
rionet above, and that description of bassoon which 
is denominated a serpent, below. 

In surniising that this chimere composee 
(for lie A\'as manifestly a' member of that 
fraternity) was attempting impossibilities, 

I refer, of course, to tlie ‘actual condition 
in wliich we heboid his month, which 
seems better adapted for • roaring and 
devouring than for double-toiiguing and 
coming ofl‘ 

“ SoFdy sw^ot in Lydian measure.” 

Ilowcvei*, he mighty possibly, be repre- 
sented asking his brother gatekeeper 
wlujthcr tlujy should ?’cpeatthe Largo coii JEspressibne^ 
or go on to the Scherzo ! 

The opposite liraekct* sustained the rivfvl musician, 
an artist whose personal appearance and peculiar 
powers of execution would have won for him an 
exalted situation in front of that celebrated house 
for "Jowd fide travellers, known by the name of 
The Pig and Whistle.”^ This performer seemed to 
exhibit the heau ideal of ballet m^ovement and or- 
chestral accompaniment. /Tljic compression of/*the 
bagpipe with the right ar/i sustaining .the key-note 
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(too vulgarly called the drone the closing of 
the ventages with tliQ left, and the control 
over flats and sharps exerted hy the hnigs, 
constitute the elements of philharmonic 
precision in the instrumental dcpartnlent ; 
and the accLU*acy u ith which -the foot ac- 
cords in its saltations with the breathing- 
note might provoke env)’' in the breast 
of the most popular of Opera-House 
co7'}jj)hecs, whose gyrations, c?itre -chats, 
and vaultings afe ever liable to be 
marred by her dancing to another jwjr- 
s^^ playing ! 

The carving was uol of high finish, but accurate in 
detail and proportions ; and in wonderful preservation, 
considering the damp, dirt, and obscurity of the filthy 
narrow passage in which was thrust aside, just as 
we should stow away an empty cratc^ Ilrri 1 been 
a young man on my travels, I should have attempted 
negotiation to hiake this extraordinary sample of 
monastic whimsicality my own property. It was, 
doubtless, the work of some mdldc, who, being re- 
tained by the pfior to decorate Ijie refectory and 
clmpcl entAcs with significant and*jwrorthy orna- 
ments, devised these monstrosities^^ for the -good 
of the brethren, who in such parabolic imagery were 
supposed capable of digeeming much- iinto edifying ; 
and we have every reason to believe that the tvholc 
array of grotesque forms still# extant in the remains 
of apeient religious houses^ 

And many gargoyles?* a’d many a hideous head,” 
Gothiq wjreerspojit. 
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bore, directly or indirectly, either on the vices of 
the age, the enemios of the ecclesiastical body, the 
legends of the Church, or some individual foibles, 
peculiarities, or offences jjmong the brotherhood, for 
•whom, secundum artem, with uncontrolled indulgence 
of fancy, flic cowled and caricaturing draughtsman 
worked. In the day of Francis the First these wood- 
carvings were introduced into churches and other 
ecclesiastical buildings with a contempt of common 
propriety amounting to profaneness. There arc some 
rare specimens in the Hotel dc Cluny,in Paris. Similar 
folly was perpetrated in shne till about the middle of 
the sixteenth century ; though instances hereof w-erc 
comparatively few after the period of tlie Reformation. 
Perhaps the most remarkable assemblage of such 
mystic groups in England is that still visible in the 
old cloisters of Magdalcif College, Oxford. 

In tilt' llue^des Fevics, a lane not five yards wide, 
are some very antiipie mansions, with frontages of 
carved oak, the drawings of whicll would fill a re- 
spectably sized folio. Regardless of the little crowd 
of old and youiig» that speedily gatliered around rnc, 
I set to work, and sei^wcd six accurate copies of the 
principal curiosities : and on the completion of tli6sc, 
the occupier of the oldest house invited me to inspect 
the exceeding beauty of the carving of the main 
beams in hid gi’ound-floor apartment, vdiich seemed 
to he fitted up for the drapery business ; and bales of 
cloth were in many a dompartment set off by relievos 
in oak representing the 'heads ^of dames of quality 
that wore, in their day, sWarpf-poiuted Aorws whei’e our 
ladies exhibit^ bandeauH, and rode a-straddle, like 
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men, till Anne of Bohemia taught them the use of a 
side saddle. The carving on ohc cud of the main 
beam that ran alongside the party-wall was on a 
surprisingly large scale, and had been pronoiiuced,by 
the eminent Mons. Caumout (the head of the Anti- 
(piarics of Normandy) to be the finest specimen 
extant in the proAunce. The last four feet of this 
beam, towards the street front, was Avorked up in the 
• form of a monster head, of the dragon style ; — and 
the pattern extending towards the back of the shop 
Avasarich Arabesque scroll; shoAvingthe ^^base uscs^^ 
t8 Avbicli many such prccioys relics come at last. 
I was sincerely glad .to find the occupier of the 
premises fully aAvare of the value of these remains 
of Art and Antiquity ; for 1 remember Jiaving pur- 
cliased a panelled Bod Testa, inlaid Avith looking- 
glass (of the time of Henry VJl 1.), from an old 
woman, Avho had intended to treat it* as IiPs royal 
daughter did all heretics: and the most beautiful 
specimen of richly-Avroiigh’t oak cabinet-work {femp, 
Elizal)cth) 1 evgr succeeded in purchasing Avas the 
remnant of a very ^arge commode, exquisitely finished 
in the same fjyle of massiAT. decorfPtion, Avhich had 
been broken up, *AVCck after Aveek, fof fuel ; — the 
portion AA’hich I redeemed having been reserved for 
a riibbit-hutch ! 

I subjoin A reprcscnfeition of onc'ot* the objects 
falling under my notice in this arclueological inspec- 
tion. It must be considfired a^f an allegorical device, 
con\"eying some rnoraj triitli^ 1 dare say. The chief 
personage is manifestly ot^ tW*. same clan with the per- 
former on the serpentine .basSsOoiii — a^scaly swine: 
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" a most delicate monster,” as Stephano would have 
termed him for boars are conjtent to feed, for the 
most part, on pignuts and acorns ; but this 

— “ Epicuri do grego porous** 

would fain feast upon oranges! an indulgence only 
exceeded in tlic West Indies, 
in the fattening process pre- 
liminary to barbacuing for 
the chief planters’ tables, 
where the small hog is served 
up, roasted whole, after, hav- 
ing been fed exclusively up6n 
pine-aj)j)les ! % 

It is just ])ossil)lc, seeing 
that the tree is hero repre- 
sented rooted up, that this 
grotesque group may refer 
to the outj’agcs inflicted on 
the Vine out of Egypt — 
the Jewish elurch and peo- 
ple— of which the royal 
Psalmist of Israv^l says, in the 80th psiOni, — 

“ Tbe wild bo«*ir out of the wood doth root it up, and the 
wild beasts of the field devour it.’* 

But, as I have already said, it is more probable that, 
in common with all other similarly ridiculous pro- 
ductions, it related to some well-knowm historical 
incident or personage of the times in whicji the 
whimsical sculptor lived/ 
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As I had not CQntemplated filling a portfolio with 
two hundred drawings illustrativiB of the Arclueology 
and Architecture of Calvados, tliough a note-book 
assumes a pleasant aspect *when sketches are abun- 
dantly interspersed with the scrawl of a rapid writer, 
and occasionally serve to decipher a passage or two of 
otherwise illegible scribbling, — 1 forbore to prolong 
my stay in Lisieux, the llabbah, I should incline to call 
it, of the province ; for it might fairly be designated 
the town of xoaUirs^ — so numerous are the streams 
flowing through the greater i)art of its streets and 
l?lncj^; and I should have carried away none but 
pleasuralde recollections, but for having been com- 
pelled to resist with resolute (letcrniination the 
attempt made at the Hotel dc h'rance to impose 
upon me with the most extortionate bill of charges I 
hadfcvcr seen in the coiMitry. Alarmed at my threat 
of exposure, and surprised at an Tln^lishn^n*s re- 
sentment of such a i)alpablc outrage, — seeing that a 
number of English gentlelnen avIio lodged there did 
not care ivhat, they paid (!) — they tr)ok away the 
disreputable account, and brougla® in another just 
within the v^rge of endurable ^exaction, upon which 
I delivered an opiftion they will do welf^to act upon ; 
but I learned subsequently that the Hotel de Com- 
merce would have been lar prefeiliblc, and had for 
some time b«cn thrivii*g on the cuStofh flowing in 
since the Contractors fifr the Itailway (the English 
alluded to) had spoiled 1;hc vv'Aole menage of a once 
popular and reason aljjy-deaflng establishment. This 
was th5 only instance of bacl.lichaviour in the matter 
I I i 
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of inn charges I met with in thp whole excursion ; 
and such of my readers as may hereafter track my 
course will do well to keep it in remembrance, 
together with this disagreeable but incontrovertible 
trutfi, that WHEREVER we congregate abroad we spoil 
the market. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

FROM LISIEUX TO NEUFCHATEL AND ROUEN. 

A CLEAR blue sky overhead, genial sunshine, and a 
magnificent road seventy feet wide, bordered with the 
most brilliant green turf, constituted a very satis- 
Ti45t«ry beginning of the seycn hours^ journey from 
Ksieux to lloucn ; for I suppose that there is hardly 
a traveller in the world that would be indifferent to 
these agrbnenSy or regardless of symptoms threaten- 
ing the direct contraries: for though a Southerly wind 
anti a cloudy sky suit Irunting and angling, they spoil 
the assortment of living pictures cxliHutcd ^n cither 
side of the road, ^ in a fine country like France, where 
the scenery is on an extensive scale, and demands 
abundance of flight, and a clear transl)arent medium, 
and solar illumination and wariflth to give it full 
effect. Picjydy, for instance^ seen ^ in vapour and 
rain, is as melancholy a tract of couiffcry to traverse 
as Cambridgeshire ; but is not without charms, ff well 
lighted. Normandy bears such ^obscuration better ; 
but I would advise ai^ one who fohiul himself in a 
monsoon-like continuance of wet weather in this 
beautiful provinee, to jfband(A, instantly, any project 
of travelling through it, ajid betake himself to Paris 
and sight-seeing, till brighter days should woo him* 
back to the fairest region ot*NortJien^Europe, and to 
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good humour. The mere mention of an umbrella or 
top-coat is as fatal* to the hope of enjoying fine 
scenery, as the notice board of Relache, on the door 
of a french theatre, to that of witnessing any spectacle 
within its walls, while that jijficlie remains ; and I 
felt I could hardly be sufficiently grateful for the 
uuiiitcrrnittiiig sunshine which accompanied my 
rambles from first to last. The abhorrence of rain 
felt by all classes of the French is Avell known ; and 
they almost despise the clieerfid indiflerence with 
which Ave encounter and endure it ; secretly believ- 
ing, as I have often discovered, that in England we 
consider it as a sine qua noiiy gne day Avith another. 
Be this as it may, a thorough wet day is iiot Avithout 
its recommendations to a tourist making many notes 
and sketches. It is the best of all opportunities to 
Avork up journals and draAvings ; and many an illus- 
tration iuis OAved its merits, in point of faithfulness, 
to this timely completion: many a passage has de- 
scribed men and things to tlic life, by this use of the 
frcjshness of a retentive memory. 

I luiA^c merc'ly been giving my readers the substance 
of the conversation into Avhieh I fell Avitu a fat good- 
natured Norm..!!, who occupied the next best seat to 
mine ' in the coupe of the carriage, as avc left the 
boundaries of Lisieux, and entered upon a tract of 
flat country, in its ncighbomdicod, Avhere the harvest- 
Avork appeared to us both to have been very tardily 
conducted; for all the oats and barley, as far as we 
could see across the fields, Averc still standings and 
very little of the Avheat had Dcen carried. Wfe saw 
the sithc no more oiji the*lai\d. From tliis point up 
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to Rouen the sickle alone was in use, and very waste- 
fully handled, too;, for, that they might less fatigue 
themselves by not stooping lower, the reapers, one and 
all, cut the stem half-way down only, — leaving stubble 
nearly two feet high ; capital covert for partridges, 
certainly: but as there was no chasse fiservie (no 
preserving) in the district, for a very sound reason, 
because there was no game to preserve, — and the 
haulm thus left would deprive the farmer of any 
useful length of straw for thatching, litter, and 
manure, the process seemccl a wanton sacrifice of 
Tnatcrial ; for the corn was neither tangled by weeds, 
lior laid by rain ; but being dead ripe, it shed very 
much ; and the more in consequence of the cutting 
stroke being given so much nearer to the full ears 
than a more husbandman-like way of gathering’ 
the crop ivould have permitted. However, the 
farmer ought to have been there, or his •represen- 
tative. It is tlie master’s eye that makes the horse 
fat ; and the principle involved in this trite saying is 
as applicable Jto the stubble as to the stable. 

•At* a considerable distance friAn the high road 1 
noticed gre^t lengths of what appeared to be either 
inangcl wurzcl, •Swedish turnips, or ^tatocs, ranged 
like the stools of a brick-field, and thatched with 
straw. It was flax. Tlie practice among the French 
farmers is ito grow this crop after* ojfts, from clover 
lea, or from wheat stubble after potatoes ; and they 
obtain good flax and equ^ly good seed from the 
same crop; dryihg it in the field, like grain, and 
stacking it in this dwatf fashion, on a sub-stratum of 
bramble and stones, wij;h frequent interstices for the 
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circulation of air. I did not see ,mucli flax in Nor- 
mandy, though friable loam abounds in great breadths; 
and as a green crop (for it is neither corn nor pulse), 
repaying all the care bestowed upon it, one would 
have Expected to find it extensively cultivated, as a set- 
off against ^hc failure of the potatoes and the apples ; 
but the inccssaut demand for wlicat has probably 
eompelled the agricultural commmiity to take more 
thought for bread than for linen; though, were I 
tilling cither my own or another man^s land, in such 
a climate as France, aiid could afford manure pro- 
portionate to an exhausting crop, I would always 
endeavour to introduce a little flax in the rotation; 
were it but for the advantage of the water in the pit, 
every barrel of which is c(pial in value to a cart-load 
of farm-yard compost for toj)-dressing ; but even the 
schoolboy is warned by “^his VirgiP^ against the 
cultiwatioku of this crop immediately after wheat.* 
Now and then, for a mile or two, we passed under 
stately elms, planted, as daring the Qhcien regime, 
on cither side of the road; but apple orchards and 
large breadths of *' red clover abounded. TIkj fruit 
trees, however, cxjiibitpd a deadly bligla, and 1 sup- 
pose we must liave travelled through at least twenty 
miles^ extent of this distressing failme in the favourite 
and important crop: a misfortune which has been 
equally felt in* our own country. i, 

At a quarter past one we reached a little posting- 
house, called L’llotcl^erie, and here crossed the 
boundary lino of Calvados, which, at the mon ent, 
I felt was tantamount to" the close of my long- 
X contemplated expedition /to that deeply interesting 
f V. Georgic i. 71 — 78. 
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territory. My rAinblc through its towns, villages, 
woodlands, and valleys, had proved an excursion of 
unalloyed delight and gratified expectations; and in 
many an hour yet to contc, of saddening incinprics 
and heart-rending regrets, I feel that I shall turn to 
the memoranda to which these pages owe their ex- 
istence, with calm and tranquil retrospect, whose 
every glance will rest on some well-rcmcmbercd, 
beauteous spot of God^s own blessed creation ; or, on 
scenes and features, characters and adventures, whose 
iiiteriniiigling interest was not for a day, but for all 
tiniQ,^^ and will hold its plape, and exercise its inno- 
cent and genial influejucc long after the pen that has 
recorded, and the pencil that has illustrated these 
incidents of travel shall have (teased from active work, 
or forgotten their pristine cunning. 

Ajjout half an hourcifter we had passed the fron- 
tier of the Department, we rcaeluHl tlfc iio])ft} avenue 
of elms, leading, by a kind of chase, a quarter of a 
mile in length, to the eluttcau of ]Madamc Auvray, of 
Lisieux, who pot long since sueecedeerto this goodly 
inheritance. The mansion itself was pas (jr ancle 
chose; but appearance of 4110 •tall old trees, di- 
verging right anfl left, as the drive sWept round in 
front of the house, was decidedly handsome. In this 
case, as in others I have taken occasion to mention, 
the approach would hate been far mhre graceful and 
" country seat like,^^ hdd it been in a curve ; but on 
this point the French afre dcilf to the suggestions of 
pure • horticultural* Juste, ind must be regarded by 
evcry*ornamental gardener as incurablcs.^^ I have 
only met with one exccptidi, aqd t^at was on the 
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estate of Madame Dc Creps,near Qaen, whose quick- 
set hedges on cither Side of the high road to Bayeux 
would he considered model fences in England ; and 
whogc shrubberies, tropicakhot-houscs, conservatorieSj 
etc., arc all kept in admirable style and order. Her 
rare flowers and plants Averc only surpassed by the 
loveliness of her daughters and grandchildren, Avhose 
English features, though pure French blood only ran 
in their veins, were of faultless beauty, and, as I 
assured their mother, Madame Durequieu, recalled 
to my mind some of the fairest of the rising genera- 
tion in our country. Jladamc Durequicu and b^r 
sisters, both of whose husbands I understood to be 
serving abroad in this disastrous war, are the most 
intellectual and engaging French women of rank I 
have met for many years; and my recollections of 
the social hours spent at St. Matthicu belong to *1110 
^Mialycoii dayjJ^^ of a checquered and eventful ex- 
istence. 

Our courier being doubtful, as he said, Avhethcr he 
should find time for his mid-day repost at Brionne, 
which we exi)eeted to reach after about three-quarters 
of an hour, bcgaTn, hereabouts, to regale himself on 
some cold uTcat he had laid uj)’ as a reserve, at 
Lisieux ; and Inippcning to remark to us how insipid 
cold mutton always proved in the absence of any kind 
of sauce, my /at ‘neighbour tul*ncd to me’ with a good- 
natured smile, saying "Mais vous autres Messieurs 
Anglais, vous ne contpreneJ point ce que c^est la 
sauce : on n^en mange jamais qn Angleterre, ii^est- 
ce pas?^^ I need not trouble my reader by redapitu- 
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lating all I said ill reply to tliis simple iiupiiry ; but 
it may be worth my while mentioning how I amused 
myself in cross-questioning my untravelled gastronome 
upon certain weak points ill his own native cool^ry ; 
among others, Avhat might be his conceptions on 
mint-sauce for roast lamb. He had never heard of 
such a condiment in his lifetime : he was upwards of 
sixty years old, and a thriving merchant of lloucn, 
and might reasonably be supposed to be tolerably con- 
versant with his country’s ^^We shred,” 

said he, into such gravy as may happen to be sent 
to, table with a joint of roast lamb, hot or cold, a 
certain quantity of onion ; and strew upon this a 
few grains of powdered nptmeg.” Tliis will suggest 
an cx])erimcnt, I dare say, to some of my readers, on 
the 8th of next April; bu^ I have anticijiated this, 
and can assure them flic recipe is one of the worst 
conceived of all abnormal mixtures, — ^strong^ but not 
piquanty and sapid without hon gold. He had never 
seen caper sauce served with .boiled mutton: never 
having behchba boiled leg of mutton *iu any part of 
France ; which L readily believed. It is a diet ab- 
horred of tli« French to the fuH exfent, I apprehend, 
that Eleazar eschewed pork. ^^NeitlTcr,” said he, 
would it enter into our imagination that -we should 
insert stuffing into a roast shoulder of veal.” Here- 
upon, I advised him to\akc up a new set of notions 
on English cookery, which, blciuleil with the refine- 
ments of the French, is, far l^eyond all comparison 
with ^uropcan or Asiatic j^rts of dressing viands, the 
best in the world; ministering with etiual relish to 
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simple or luxurious taste; and tifeating with even- 
handed justice the fat and lean of the land, let Ude 
or Soyer say wliat they will. 

Okjr unintcllcctual ^^pafle^^ was speedily cut short 
by the prospect of a beautiful valley of vast extent in 
breadth, backed by an immense growth of woodland, 
whicli, liowcver, did not conceal a range of fine blue 
hills in the extreme distance, equal to any I remember 
having seen in the Apennino, or in the Tyrolese Alj)S. 
In the hollow of this , glorious valley lay meadows 
and green crops, enclosed by live hedges, with an 
occasional brook and a few fruit trees among the ric^i 
luxuriant pasturage, M hero cows and ponies must have 
felt they were living in clover indeed. At a sudden 
turn Avc lost it all, and WTre proceeding on a stony 
clitr, covered with purple^ hcatlicr, which introduced 
us without any incirciful waVning to a l)arrcn find 
desolate^ chalk-pit ! The contrast was painful ; but 
what would have been the effect of such an instan- 
taneous change had our horses’ heads been turned 
towards Lisieux ! . Tliis should be noted as a memo- 
randum by any one who, having i)cruscd these pages, 
may hereafter jndke the tour of Calvado'i ; for imagi- 
nation, how^e^cr powerful, can hardly conceive such 
a rapid transition from a region flowing with milk 
and honey” to a desolate tract of unlooked-for 
and repulsive sterility. Thc*'chalk-pits^’ led on to a 
wild tract of country, reminding me often of Derby- 
sliiro ; and the hill wrf.S succeeded by heath, and the 
ehalk by bright gravel and fcrn, broom, thyme, 
and abundant varieties of such wild plants, cbvered 
the whole sucp?.CQ of fable-laud, which at length 
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began to ihake traction easy, and enabled our driver 
to put his team of six, whioli he had taken at 
Brioniie, into donkey^s gallop,^^ which is com- 
monly reputed short ^nd sweet but, consi- 
dering the hills we had subsequently to encounter, 
seemed to«cxliibit more fun than discretibn. None 
of the public carriages in France are light; and 
though tlic coupe places (and, I believe, those of 
the inUrieur) are strictly reserved for the parties 
booked, there seems to be an unscrupulous distribu- 
tion of oiitsidcrs,^^ and lavish indulgence on the 
dickey or driving-seat, — either for love or money: 
arid none but Norman horses would have been im- 
posed upon in this manner, or solicited to canter 
when they were so sood afterwards to creep and 
crawl. At Ilrionne, by the by, I found myself once 
agjjin upon the lUlle, — ^jswCet remembrancer of Pont 
Audemer ; for we were now in the •Dcpai^mcnt of 
Eure : and hence this gentle river tloM's in a North- 
Westerly dircctioli to that old town and the Seine. 
This w as the place of meeting w hcrcHlic doctrine of 
the Archdeacon of Angers, llcrcngift'ius, or Jlcrciigcr, 
was declared •by *a religious Qmnoil, at which Wil- 
li atn Duke of Normandy was i)rcsi?nt (probably 
presiding), to be heterodox and heretical, and such as 
rendered him liable to all the cCnsures, pains, and 
penalties of ^infidelity. • Bcrcngcris Tcfiute as a con- 
troversial theologian •had brought his peculiar 
opinions into more promincyit notice than proved 
com]^tible with liis perscmal safe.ty; and on three 
severiri occasions of *lii8 •bding cited to the trilmnal 
of the Vatican, he rccantcdihis offensive tenet, that 
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the Eucharist was but a comraeiriorative rite, and 
transubstaiitiation a "vain and unwarrantable hypo- 
thesis ill Christian faith : a curious pendant this to 
the p^e of another Archdeacon in tlie day that now 
is, who, had lie figured among the setters-forth of 
strange doctrines in the eleventh ccntiny, would, 
doubtless, have found ample cause to feel how peri- 
lous it might jirovc to demand assent to individual 
oj)inion, as if it was the dogmatic teaching of the 
Church; and to reason concerning a supernatural 
presence as if it was subji^et to natural laws. Be- 
renger died, it ivas aihrmed, in the bosom of tht 
•Homan Catholic Church : and Fi ancois dc Koyc, a 
learned Fn'nch lawyer of* tlie sixteenth eontury, 
wrote a treatise to prove that tlie rei)eutan(*c of this 
grcjit heterodox divine was lasting and sincere: a 
position which became the subject of much idle een- 
troversy bctwooii Ib’otestants and Homanists. Few of 
his works are extant; but Lessing, the talented editor 
of many very curious old reprints, several of which I 
saw in the Hibliothequc Imperialc in Paris, and 
which his friend alid patron, the Duke of Brunswick, 
had presented,— |Kiblishcd about eighty years ago an 
essay (“Dc Corpore ct Sanguine' Jesu Christi*), 
written in Latin, by Berengarius ; and it would be 
no easy matter to* determine from this exposition 
which way the wind of the •author’s (Joctrinc was 
blowing when he launched '■his pamphlet on the 
world. Lessing himscif manifested a tendency to 
scepticism when a young* man, at the Lniversky of 
Jjcipsic ; and his maturcr judgment was exercised in 
criticism on tl^^ drama /ratjicr than on theological 
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opinions; bnt he grew wise in time, and earned 
honourable repute .among the ‘literati of Germany. 
High position and power bring public men, now and 
then, into strange predicaments, which all thcjyres- 
tige of their name and quality avails not to grace ; 
and we can hardly imagine an individual more ludi- 
crously out of his element than AVilliam of Nor- 
mandy discussing the doctrine of transiibstantiation 
at Brionne ! 

Two steep hills, another smiling valley, sueceeded 
by a precipice overlooking tlensc plantations of 
«nk,^a gravel-pit, and a co^isidcrablo extent of or- 
chards, exhibiting th,e dreary spectacle of blighted 
and barren apple-trees, were the only features inter- 
spersed in a dead level o’f well-farmed arable laud, 
where the wheat w'as still standi tig, and only par- 
tiaUy ripened ; and thw)ugfi tliis our road lay into 
Bourgthcroude and Elbccuf. We Fame flpon the 
latter towni ([uite on a sudden, after climbing a steep 
acclivity on our right ; {flul tsd once confronted the 
drying-grounds of this Leeds/ of ^Nofmandy, where 
the- hill-sides in tlie immediate vftdnity of the fac- 
tories arc hiTng with thousands of y^ards of black 
suj^crfinc cloth, sf retched on frames and strong posts 
to dry, after the processes of dressing and, I presume, 
dyeing, also, in the mills. 

Tlie appcayancc of tliesc sable liaftgings was most 
melancholy^ The slopes seemed fitted up with inter- 
minable lengths of ehwch pfiws, lined with black 
clothil showing hotv^ great* the demand must be for 
that colour above all oflier. AVe did not sec any of 
the workpeople, as it w{^s jwcntjr ^nntes to five 
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D^clock when we entered Elboeuf^ And they were all 
within walls, and at their looms. . The trade of this 
place is thriving beyond all precedent ^and nearly six 
thousand weavers — scttlcd#inhabitants— find constant 
employment in the town tliroughoiit the year; ex- 
clusively oif nearly tliree times that numbefT of hands 
taking work in the villages of the district between 
Bourgthcroude and Pont de P Arche; and to such 
extent are commissions given and contracts executed, 
that the average value of the work in every month 
exceeds .£130,000. lillboeuf stands on either side of 
the Seine, just as Strood faces Rochester, in Kent, 
and seemed to be nearly as large as both. It bears all 
the appearances of a prosperous community*; and the 
cleanliness of the streets emulates that of Leyden 
or Eotterdam. The most remarkal)lc feature, how- 
ever, in this locality is tlie r«.ngc of chalk cliffs, ato 
the left, bn leaving the town, called the Orival rocks, 
the strata of Avhich arc distinctly separated by layera 
of enormous masses of flint:, mostly horizontal, but 
occasionally jiftting OpAvard like the aiguilles (or 
small, pointed, minaret-like fragments of rock) in the 
Swiss Alps. At one pai’t, these natural steeples 
attain an altitude of tAvo hundred feet. My fellow- 
traveller pointed out an oratory or chapel, con- 
structed at the height of thirty yards above the level 
of the road, iii the cliff itself, •nvherc a natural hollow 
had been enlarged and madcf to form three-fourths 
of the little mountainosanctaary. Immediately ad- 
joining, were upwards of tliirty habitations, ele/.vated 
on the same ledge. But the most singular Qjftect, 
above all others,, among <thesc natural curiosities, was 
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the presence of the river Seine on tlie right hand 
and on the left during the remainder of our journey 
to Rouen. It was not visible till we had emerged 
from the fovSk of Londe^^ beyond the precincts of 
La Vachcric (mentioned in page dO), and founfl*our- 
selves to Jbhc right of Moulincaux and the ruins of 
Robert Ic Diable’s castle, Avhcii we saw it on cither 
side of us. The fact is, the whole tract of land be- 
tween Elbocuf and Rouen, eleven miles in Icngtli, is 
a peninsula, formed l>y one of the frequent windings 
of the Seine (tlicy are at Idast sixteen in number) 
Wtween Paris and Havre ; and we were now travel- 
lilJg through it in a direct line. IMie gravssy sides 
and wood-crowued cliffs of this ])eautil\il river have 
already been noticed in these pages. The frequently 
recun’ing* islands, on which tJic loftiest of poplars — 
those fair trees fed by gtrcjtms — that characterize its 
course, presented themselves, at intci’vals^ on the 
skirts of the forest of Roiiuiare, jnodueing the most 
lively effect. Tli^. railway runs along the right or 
Eastern side of this jicninsula'^crossing the river at 
Tovirville, and* giving a station fc»Pout de PArche, 
celebrated for itft liridge of t\jdity-two arches, on 
the* bank op^fositu to that town, distaf^jt thirty miles 
from Rouen. The forest of Roumarc just /nen- 
tioned comprises eight thousand "acres ; phinted, for 
the most part, with beeph, oak, and olnf. There had* 
been a fall of w ood, in .some* parts, and I observed 
the top and lop ” piled up i^i stacks, for fuel ; just 
as in JEngland we set up \vkat is called a cord. My 
French companion efitcred *11110 a little confabulation 
on the relative excellences of ^wood and coal, and the 
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diflfcreiice in cost with respect to their consumption. 
I was surprised to find the preference given to elm 
as fuel. In England, I conceive, ^ak would be 
considered uncxcci)tionablc; especially in parlours 
and other carpeted and fully fmnished rooms, where 
the frequent sparks thrown out to a distancfe, by elra, 
scorch rugs and Ottomans, and endanger womcn^s 
dresses. The stacks of wood I saw in the forest of 
lloumare were each, as nearly as an accurately judg- 
ing eye could guess, about threx; yards long, a yard 
wide, and a yard in height. They were of beech ; 
and my companion said /iach Avould be sold for.orfc 
pound, five sliillings ; but the jsame ([uantity of oak 
would not realize more than sixteen shillings ! Our 
Kentish cord is f<)urt<*eu feet long, a yard wide, and 
a yard high — tJint is to say, iiearly half as largo 
again ; and W(; should sell i^ at the wood-side *for 
twenty-(i\ie shillings. It would weigh about a ton 
and six hundred-weight, or ] 12 ])o\inds num^ than a 
ton and a quarter. Ts’ow, 1 found New(!astle coals 
on sale at Boulogne al>d Caen at Cl 11^. the ton; 
and, as the Krebch cord cost .tl 05 ., while the 
English cord, nearly dialf as. large again, cost only 
.£1 1.9., it woidd apj)cai* that the NoVman wood-buyer 
would have to ])ay at least .£1 Itls.dbr a (;ord made 
up according to the Ihiglish proportions. Moreover, 
the French cord would not 'Weigh fiftcv?n hundred- 
weight, and yet the buyer Would have to pay one 
shilling and cightpcncc«*br eadi hundred-wciglit, while 
he might purcdiase a ton of Newcastle coals^at a 
fraction more than one shilling and sixpence per 
cwt. ConsideijDg,^ the^cfoi'e, how much longer a 
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hundred- weight of eoal would last than the same 
quantity of wood, tlie advantage must undoubtedly 
lie with the mineral, where the distance from the 
wharf to the coal-cellar ts not great. It is^to be 
remembered, also, that I have not addjgd the price 
of carriagS. The stack was in the plantation ; but the 
buyer would in all proba])ility be, as in our country, 
not the party who would consume it, but Avho would 
sell it again to the retail customer, a housekeeper ; 
and tins would raise the twenty-five shillings by 
twelve sous, at least, for every mile of carriage. 
’^.Wood-stealing and felonious tresp.ass are offences 
of^ exceedingly rare •occurrence in these valuable 
tracts of forest gro\vth. I was assured that Avcrc any 
rogue detected in cutting down or sawing off even 
one single pole (still less^ thirty or forty — at the 
ratfe at Avhich nocturnal depredators rob ns, in Ihig- 
land), he would he sent to the liuflvs, or* to hard 
labour for five ye^ars ; the law of I'raiuH? protecting 
this description of property as stringently as oiirs 
docs the cattlu of the field, w^icb must of necessity 
lie ’exposed, at all liours, bi remote* and uninhabited 
placAis, and lycpiirc^ all the j)rdteV;tibn, which dread of 
severe piiiiishmeiit can throw' around* the sliecpfold 
or paddock. One of the chroniclers of Normandy 
relates of Hollo,* prc-emirHuit among its early dukes, 
that he enjoined ever/ judge and magistrate in the 
land to put to death not only eve^y^ thief, hut also 
every receicer of stolen ^goodi^J in whatever instance 

of rcjljhery a conviction yas obtained ; and when, 

• • 

* Tile same wutli Haudolph and Hudolph : ho is also called 
liou. lie lived in the begiiitiingVf tljgj Century, 
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after a course of these capital punishments, he began 
to believe that a salufary dread of the gallows would 
henceforth seeurci all' descriptions o^ outlying and 
exposed property, he resorted to a somewhat fanciful 
test of tlic cffe(itivcness of these executions. It 

f 

was in this very forest that, being seated, after a 
day^s liunting in its recesses, on the brink of a piece 
of water or reservoir, called the Pond {la 3Iare)y he 
drew from his wrists two golden Iwacclets — an orna- 
m(‘nt worn in those anc\cnt days by men of elevated 
rank — and suspended them from the branch of an 
oak overhanging the water, in so conspicuous a ir-iap- 
ner as to bo readily sc^en by whoever might pass that 
way. They were found hanging there at the end of 
throe years ; the ttuTor inspin^d by liis wdl-known 
determination to punish with death ev(*ry ease of steal- 
ing having deterred even tli\5 most daring j)ilfel'cr 
from apiirop]*iat'ing the treasure, (luillaume do Ju- 
mieges aflirms that this oeeurrene(5 gave the name of 
llouraare, or Mare do flow, to tlie whole forest.* 

This sounds sompwtt it apocryphal ; but there is a 
fact to compensate for it out of the forest on the 
opiiositc side of flic load — tliat of llovvray; for it 
was on the deensiou of William of Normaiidy^s 
being in ardent pursuit of a wild boar, eoiiccalcd in 
the tangled brake of brier and fern in the centre of 
these dense w'oods, that a breathless mefeenger rode 
up to announce^ tp him the astounding intelligence 
of Edward the I^limTsf' deccjise and HarohVs acces- 
sion to the vacant throng of England. The* tree 

• h 

* William the Conqueror was the fifth Duke of Nor- 
mandy in lineal froiu Edlo, or Eou. 
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used to be showji at Brocket Hall, in Herts (Lord 
Melbourne's scat), .under Avliicbj nearly live hundred 
years after these events, Elizabeth was seated when 
she received the tidings of her sister Queen Mary^s 
death. These were, both, critical periods in om* his- 
tory, andnnay be said to have Jiiflucuccd/ more than 
human kcu can discern, the political and religious 
destinies of Britain and the nations at large, even to 
the j)resent day. 

It appears certain that where trees now stand and 
form a stately forest, there must have been houses ; 

too, of no ordinary ^lescription, inhabited by 
tfifj ancient Homans., discoveries were made (luring 
the reign of Louis XV. — less than a century since 
— of the images of the ’Emperors I'rajan, Marcus 
Aunilius, and Antoninus, (l(M^p under ground, in this 
fosest of Rouvray ; ami scVcral coins of that period, 
besides agricultural iiistrinmmls, siUricicmtiy nume- 
rous to indicate the fa(5t of a settleiiicnt. 

A Ei’ench Avriter asiiigns the origin of many a 
forest in his country ‘to the ^ipcrstiCious customs of 
tire anci (nit Gauls, wlio, like the •idolatrous nations 
that suiToiU^dect the Israel itf^s^ ei'cetcd statues and 
allars in gro'''es,*and worshipped alxjtui nation under 
every gre(ni tree. I incline, liowever, to the (^pinion 
that the wood region was, for tin? most i)art, of spon- 
taneous growth — at the will of Divitic Providence, 
thus supplying that indispensable article fuel, in a 
territory where ,thc f!»amc superintending counsels 
hai«or(laincd that there should not be any coal. 1 n the 
earliest ages, moreovet, 1;hesc woods were probably 
abounding in game of v^rioDis kinclg ; and the timber 
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would, in due coiirs(i, suggest its a/laptahility to tlic 
purposes of building. The poet^s lines are as follows : — 
“ .Des Gauloises tribus la credulc ignorance 
Les (jonsacra jadis ; (?t nos pales aVi‘Ux 
Trdmblaiciit a cJiacpio instant d y reTi(,*Qiiircr leiirs dieux.’^ 

Tliese woods by Gallic tribes in ignorance rear’d, 

As sacred liaiints were formerly rcA'ei*’d : 

Wlicre our A)refatluTs pale and trembling trod, 

Fearing, at every step, to meet a god. 

By six o’eloc^k in the afternoon wo w'cre skirting 
the river on our Id't, Jic about a distance of thirty 
acres^ breadth of the most luxurious pasture. — SiicJ* 
of the land as was arahlc exhibited a light silty si,,:!, 
wdiicli might be turned up with a walk iug-s tick > 
and, as might have been cx])e(*ted, the occupiers had 
raised imnu'iise (.-rops of eajTots and potatoes : the 
latter, by the by, wofully deteriorated by c^is- 
easc stilhatfectijig the cultivation of this mraluablc 
plant throughout the North of Europe, It was quite 
a treat to get a glim])se hereabouts Of some old wind- 
mills; of all picturesque objects the most to he 
desired in the Viiidseape scenery of Normandy. 
Half an hour aft('rwards wc saw three ploughs at 
work : a very , Common oeeurrenee in 1‘Vanec, ho\V- 
ever startling it would ap])ear to sia' siieh farming 
operations afoot in England at a (piarter to seven, 
P.U., in August. The authop of the Georgie, lec- 
turing to tlic Homans of* the Augustan age, in elegant 
Latin verse, iq)()n"the njost approved systems of agri- 
culture, maintained the theory of straw ])eing,be8t 
cut or mowed dowji at niglitfexll ;~with rcfcrcuee, of 
course, to the dew ; hut ^.this ploughing toxvards sun- 
set, so generally'^td* be seen in France, has always 
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ai)pcared to me 9 . protraction of laboiii* ill suited to 
the fourteenth hour of active life in the day of either 
horac or man. Powerful and liardy as their horses ' 
arc, they are never 2 )roperly groomed ; the coat of 
the animal displays none of that brilliant gloss and 
sleekness nvhieli make the well-kept Engfish team a 
living picture of surpassing beauty. — So far from 
it, they come upon the field only half cleaned down, 
and appear liidc-bound, wlicn every i)orc should be 
in the fittest j)ossil)lc condition for the evaporation 
of perspirable matter, and capable of contending 
?fitli all the influences of alternating heat and cold. 
TiTerc seemed to be p either scarcity of horses nor of 
forage in the country ; for the nuni])er of carts and 
cari’iages to which I saw seven liorses attached, all 
in a line, to draw loads we should assigji to four, was 
matter of frequent astonislfmcnt : tlic costermongers, 
higglers,^aiid market-gardeners, or ^^«mall growers,” 
nevertheless, often i making one helpless animal do 
the work of tliree. 

At lengthy we entered tb^i bcautfful avenue and 
fau})ourg of St. Sever, through \thich, as along a 
boulevard of tlic handsomoit • okIcj* of decorated 
high roads; the Lravcllcr proceeds to (ross the Seine ; 
as, in England, avc might pass out of Sui*i*ey through 
Southwark on to London Bridge, and thence into 
the centre gf the ^Ictfopolis. 

The groups of lii^i^i chimneys for steam-engine 
furnaces appeared to have incircascil twenty -fold since 
thc«period of my T^rst visit to Rouen in 1817; and 
arc principally in the tpiartcr just mentioned, indi- 
cating a vast increase pf raaimfac^uring labour and 
pirosperous trade ^mong the 12(5,001) inhabitants of 
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this Manchester of the empire. Approach the toAvn 
from whatever (piart("jr, its aspect is eminently beau- 
tiful and attractive: the quays arc superb; handsome, 
and livelier in aj)pcarance than those of Bordeaux or 
Marseilles ; and the (histom-house combining with 
the prinei])al suspension bridge, — a magnificent struc- 
ture — as a foreground, with the numerous steeples of 
the city on the left, and the white cliffs crested Avith 
the most brilliant verdure, comprising Mont aiix 
Malades, Mont Fortin, St. Catherine, and Notre Dame 
de l3oii Seeours, and its elegant spire ovendoohing the 
largest panorama in Normandy, constitute a ioiit 
ensemble to whicdi France hardly affords a parulfel. 
As a mercantile (dty, Rouen Avill eventually become 
the most highly embellished in the eouiitry.^ d'ke 
authoriti(\s are (jvidently making tlic most ol‘ every 
opportunity of a clearance; and the narroAV and 
crooked streets of the middle ages are being gradually 
suj)phieed by lines of modern mansions, of handsome 
arch i tee ture,' the sole inij)ednnent to the completion 
of which lies in the ivuwi table circumstauee of tlie 
leases of ec'rtaiu houses being iiuex])iyc'd, and of thtnr 
maintaining, as a matter of course, t^»eir isolated 

r ' I, 

position and erainbling fabrics, till the term of tenure 
shall ccJise. TJiis gives rise to ga])s, which, as I have 
stated (in page 3^), disfigure some of the best of the 
new and widened thoroughfares; and i! is no dis- 
paragement to the fair city bfsay that, at present, it 
commends itself most at a ' distai’ice. A day will 
arrive when Bouen Avill infinitely surpass in architec- 
tural beauty and generally attractive features ail the 
ports of France, . , ^ 
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I found the liotcl d^AngleteiTC, my old quarters, 
full to overflowing. Large jfS it is, th(' iidlux of 
travellers had compelled Monsieur and Madame l)c 
la Fosse to send away mliny families before u\y ar- 
rival ; and yet there were but two English pai tics in 
the house ! The remainder were Frencfi, German, 
and American. I was fdrtunate enough, however, to 
make my entree just as an English bachelor had made 
his exit ; and, after climbing four out of seven stories, 
effected a lodgement, and ^ined sight of a London 
newspaper — not the least among the refreshments and 
agntmens obtainable by the man who coiit(?mplates 
taking his ease in his inn, on home or foreign travel. 

Considering myself one of the homeward J)ound, 
and not located in Rouen, on this occasion, for the 
purpose of lion or journal-izing (for I liad discliarged 
befth these duties scv^i years previously), I dtjvoted 
my leisure chiefly to the study of the splcnllid arclii- 
tccture in its ])rinei])al churches, — those ch(if-d' anivrvs 
of tlie middle ages, in (Contemplating Avhicli the eye 
ncvc'r tires, and the mind fii^is jiTnf)^! and incessant 
occupation. M'jien I k'ft Kornuiiidy in IS 17, the 
exterior of ilic Church of St.*Ou(Ai yas not finished 
by, at leasf, one-third. At the presenT date it cannot 
but be regarded as the most perfect, most ('xcjiiisitely 
beautiful Gothic temple in the universe; and it 
enjoys the ^leculiarly happy, advantligc of being sur- 
rounded by such an am^^dc area of bj)aee on every side, 
as to be contemplated tn its tnighty and magnificent 
mas% as a tout enneighle ; ox studied in all its details, 
whiefl are as wonderful and astonishing in ])oint of 
execution as of design. • Thfe trefoil gusps, or project- 
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ing points^ forming the featherings Ojr foliations in the 
arch of the South portal are as delicate as if worked 
in bamboo-canc ; indeed, the whole of the marvellous 
sculpture decorating the Western and South fronts 
may best be compared to those complicated carv- 
ings wrought by the Chinese in one part of the world, 
and by the Dieppois statuette-cutters in another 
nearer home : stone having, in this instance, proved 
as yielding to the touch of the finest tool as lime-tree 
or ivory ; and all the resources of architectural science 
and art, all its elegant conceptions and multiform 
shapes of beauty, having been selected as crowiiii% 
cxcclhmccs and unsurpassable perfections to renher 
the fiicade of this glorious edifice the proudest 
triumph of taste, skill, and inventive genius that ever 
yet adorned the House of God in a Christian land. 
There is a fine open space in trout of the West and 
Northorit’sidc, larger than Lincoln's Inn I%ids; and 
tlie work is yet so new and dazzling as to enable the 
eye, without aid from glasses, to distinguish the 
subtle finish and mc^\t delicate handling of tlie 
smallest details. Behind the mighty pile. North and 
Eastward, arc the spaoious gardens of the Hotel dc 
Villc, from Avhich two sides of tlie church may be 
surveyed; but the AVestern front is the all -surpassing 
ornaiucut, the robe of unearthly beauty investing this 
fair(?st form ot all the otfspriii'g of native taste and 
talent, which department or province of France can 
point to for her own ; ^nd voyageys whose love of 
research brings them across tlie ^tlantic, or the ^Red 
Sea, for the purpose of seem^- St. Peter^s at Rome, 
^or our Glass Pala.ee at Sydenham, ought not to incur 
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the reproach of having set foot in Kurojie, and re- 
turned to New Yoidv or Bengal without having taken 
note of the inconceivable splendours of St. Oucii^ the 
exterior of which detains^thc spectator in the ppeiy 
street, in lingering, longing desire there to stand at 
gaze till •sundown ; whereas th(^ Italian cathedral 
exerts the directly opposite influence, iind begins not 
to astonish or delight till the visitor has entered in. 
The octangular cro^ra of the central tower has been 
imitated on that of St. Dunstan^s in the West, 
London. 

•Many ail hour, too, have J passed in the inferior of 
St.* Ouen. On this%last occasion, I entered into a* 
very careful examination of the two nolde rose win- 
dows in the North and South transept.* Both arc of 
the highest order of merit, whether considered with 
res|)eet to design or ofcecution; ])ut the first men- 
tioned, tHongh less ornate and floricUthan tlie latter, 
excites the greatest interest in the day that now is, as 
it did, also, in the fbiMecnth century, when old 
Berneval, tlnj architect, killed the •contriver of it. 
This evil-minded master and insti*ftctor had assigned 
to his pnpiP apprentice the l?»;k»of designing and 
executing t4ie ro^e or circular windoAvnn the gable of 
the North transept; he hijnself sel(u*ting the South 
for his own particular display of 1:aste and invention. 
Thepuj)il, a^varc of thcfdisadvantages of the situation, 
in respect of light, coirticivcd the idea of striking out 
some new and si».rt1ing feature, the happy cflcct of 

See, too, the Ifijse ! 

•Flamboyant with a ^hotisand gorjrooua colours, 

The nerfcct flow’r of Gothic loveliness ! ” 

s Golden Legend. 
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which he trusted might prove cojpimensurate with 
any eminently successful work in the opposite win- 
dow; and with this view inserted the Pentalpha or 
Architectural Star into thp tracery, without exclud- 
ing the quatrefoils and rays. The effect was admi- 
rable, and Vas regarded as one of the most ingenious 
introductions, .as a central feature of beauty, that 
had yet been attempted^n the complex designs of 
that class of ornaments. Berneval, maddened with 
rage at this fait accompli^ which, in every hour of 
the day, was diverting* public admiration from his 
own very beautiful work^ determined to murder h%s 
rival, and soon found an apt opportunity; for wlhcli 
inhuman deed he was in due course of law criminally 
expeuted; a death of ignominy wdiich the local 
Church authorities of the day regarded as sufficient 
atonement in the flesh, ds it^appears they gave t^eir 
sanctionfto thoi interment of his body in i;hc North 
aisle. 


The Pentalpha, so called from five a])pearanccs of 
^ . the letter A* radiating from 

^ a pentagon in the centre 
^ of the wdnd'ow,as here given 
in a cut, which, omits vhe 
tracery comprised in the re- 
maining portions of this 
circiJar window^ in order to 
render this peculiar figm’c 
more distinctly appareijt. c 



As a matter of course,* I looked into the n^ble 

i * 

• Pente (Greek) signifying firb, and Alplia (GreekjF A. 
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receptacle of "holy water,” annexed to the pillar first 
meeting the eye at tlie West entry, and saw the whole 
of the nave and one of the aisles reflected in the 
liquid. The appearance of the stained-glass wipdow 
in the North aisle, close to the mm’dcroiis old archi- 
tect’s bufial-placc, is very beautiful: That of the 
reversed roof seen deep down, as it were, in the 
water, conveyed the idea of gazing from the yards 
of the largest ntan-of-war, whose decks had been 
wholly taken out, do^vn to lier keel. Tlie effect is 
curious, and arises chiefly from the unusual number 
6 ^ windows above, in the clerestory, the light from 
which gives to the Surface of the water the appear- 
ance of an oval mirror. Hence the peculiar re- 
fraction of images : peculiar, in so far that no other 
Mnitior or consecrated water receptacle, in the Con- 
tiiftutal churches, has *(30011 represented as exhibiting 
similar ejects. 

I made two j:lrawings of the Soutli transept 
window; one from Avithbut, the other from within. 
The Avary ohUAlcxandcr ]lernevj\][ duly kept in mind 
that his window Avould be illuminlited by the efl'ul- ‘ 
gcncc of tic meridional suff 7 "aftd^ every smallest 
section of stained glass be rendered brilliantly visible, 
hoAvcver intricate might be thc^ intertoxture of the 
tracery, licnee the marvellous introduction of stone 
into this radiant circlR ; stone sprchding in delicate 
curved stems and fibres^ Avhich emula te the patterns of 
rich Honiton laec, all* of Avkich arc conspicuous in 
theif complexity *J:ill smiset; Avhile the poor ap- 
prentice’s rose is in pci’petual shade. The ill-fated 
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young mason knew this would be .the case ; and, in 
all probability, worked the bold,^ broad diagram of 
his Pentalpha into the circle with such clear delinea- 
tion, as to assert its star-Hke outline independently 
of the* noonday sunbeams which his allotment in the 
North transept denied him; and to win^tfor those 
features that admiration from within which confirmed 
his triumph, hut destroyed his life. 

1 have made mention of the extensive pleasure- 
garden on the North and East side of this church. 
It was laid out in the grounds of the old monastery 
of St. Ouen, the only retnaiiis of Avhich consist of^h 
siugidarly curious stone-built t»wer of the eleventh 
century, forming, to all appearance, a component 
part of, but Joeing actually a mere adjunct to, the 
church ; for w hat purpose iioiie (^ah now declare. It 
has been always Iviiown l>y tire appellation of The 
Priests’ ^Ihamljtrs,^’ and antiquarians imagKle it Avas 
a i)ortiou of some ancient church that stood on this 
site, d('di(;ated to God and the memory of Archbishop 
Oucii, who filled the sc(j of Eouen towards the close 
of the scviuith cei'itury. The garden I am speaking 
of is uiideiiiably onc-^'of the most dclectiijde pleasure- 
grounds in Ffance, the Jardin dcs Tuilcrics not 
ex(;cpted. There arc trees of every variety, most 
jiidieiously placed and trained for all the agrimens of 
shade in a climate familiar witfi sunshine and heat: 
Acacias, planes, chestnuts, sycamores, tulip trees, 
laburnums, and many other stich fa'^ourites in orna- 
mental gardening, form delightful avenues irr all 
directions; and interspersed among these are par- 
terres, large and small, most tastefully planted with 
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flowering shrubs, Jbollyhocks, dahlias, fuchsias, gera- 
niums, and other . such flowers, according to the 
season ; between which are broad smooth gravelled 
walks, adapted for the use of as many of the \vhole 
collective population of Rouen, gentle and simple,” 
as are ever likely to wish to walk about*in the en- 
closure, at one time; — ^for twenty thousand might 
enjoy the promenade here, and not make an incon- 
venient crowd. 

At no great distance from the Eastern extremity of 
the church, abutting on these pleasure-grounds, was a 
railed platform, live and twenty feet square, at about 
six*fect height frornVhe ground, and framed at top, 
so as to sustain a large awning, made in marquee 
fashion, which extended, at an elevation of twelve 
feet, aver the whole of the boarded floor, where, 
acaied on benches, with orchestral stands and desks, 
were all &ke musicians of the band of the hst Itegi- 
ment of the line, — twenty-nine in number, — and 
twenty-five supplementary musicians, called Gagistes^ 
or salaried performers. These united musicians de- 
lighted the vast assemblage of pnflnenadqrs during 
two hours wjtli a series of opeiwtio^ pieces (overtures, 
cli6russcs, ^piinttittes, and arias), polkas, waltzes, 
quadrilles, and national airs — played in a stylo 
which would have held in silent admiration the 
most fastidjpus audicifcc of the Quecu^s 1'heatrc, or 
Philliarmonic Concert* Room. The solos on the 
clarionet, trumpet, oboe, aijd horn, were of the 
highest order of •exccllcflce. The operatic music 
seemod to be chicly selected from the Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” and I never Jicard either in Vienna 
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or Berlin, in Saxony or in Rhineland (the realmi^ of 
instniraental melody), any performances on wind in- 
‘ struments that surpassed the execution of the scien- 
tific and fascinating harmQnies to which I listened, 
a delisted and astonished hearer, on this occasion. 

I was standing within a few yards of the, platform, 
when 1 saw a, hat raised and a head bowing very 
complimentarily, and recognised, my fat friend who 
had travelled with me from Lisieux, (him of nutmeg- 
sauce recipes !) very elegantly attired, and looking 
“ for all the world,^’ as the phrase is, like a free and 
independent citizen of no mean city. He came ^p 
in a very gentlemanly and cotjjfteous manner, i\‘el- 
coming me to lloncn and its agremens, and we 
conversed for an hour. Tic explained to me the 
system upon which the Gayistes above mentioned 
are placed upon tlic standii^g lii|t of militaiy musicians. 
Tluy crijivigc tlipmscdvcs to jday at all timcg^uitli the 
band of a certain regiment for three years. At the 
expiration of that period they are free to (^uit ; but 
a day^s absence without leave during the continuance 
of their engagement Would be considered in the 
light of desertion,, aud subject them to .the penalties 
of such oflene>c ; just as if they v/ere ' enrolled in 
the :rank and file. The lowest amount of gages 
(salary) receivable is thirty-six pounds a year. Some, 
such as the fii^>t-ratc solo players, earn forty. 

This valuable annexation, tJic expense of which is 
borne by the Govemme^it and all the officers of the 
regiment except the subaltei ns, enhances the excellence 
of the music executed on parade and public occasions 
by the military bands ip France; and though they 
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are bound to follow the regiment that has engaged 
them (even into foreign service t) to whatever quarter 
proceeding ; they are occasionally left behind in the 
towns, where they can eaiyi money at fetes and even- 
ing parties, etc., and by tuition ; so that opportuhitics 
arise for 4:he attaches to two or more rqgimcnts to 
unite their powers — as when I hear^ them in the 
gardens — and thus -to augment the orchestra to a 
scale that rivalled that of Le Grand Opera. This 
supplementary bai>^ has been for some considerable 
time included in regimental afrangements ; but during 
tbe^brief existence of the recent Republican Govern- 
mcht, they were peniitted to withdraw at will, when- 
ever any better engagement might offer itself. Since 
the re-establishment, however, of the Empire, their 
engagement binds them, as I have stated, for three 
ycjws. They wore, I q})serf ed, a gold lace edging at 
their collirs, and scarlet and yellow^ epaulqjis. ^ The 
baud of the regiment wore green epaulets, edged with 
crimson. Two sl!illings.a day to be paid to each 
musician must prove a heavy tax in the French regi- 
ments, supposing the immbci* to If* limited to eight 
even, over ami dbove the Itaiyliji^ force of regular 
musicians ; •and F incline to bclicv c tln^pay is made up 
by the colonel becoming the constituted receiver bf all 
they earn in the year wliile off regifhental duty ; or that 
if they earn five-and-tvicnty pounds a j^ar by tuition, 
or attendance at fetesi and ’balls, etc., they obtain 
twelve or fifteen ppundsmorc,^ae/ from 
the regiment, with* the understanding that they are 
to coDfiider themselves att^hed to that corps during 
three years. My sociable f^low-traveller could not 

L L 
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afford me all the explanation I asked for on this 
subject^ and it did^not occur to jne afterwards to 
make further inquiries. Be the arrangement what it 
may, the public ear in Rouen owes them many 
acknowledgments, and France is beginning to take 
the lead m such performances.* The military bands 
in Prussia and Austria arc powerful rivals of the elzl’e 
of the tlieatrical staff' in Europe, and I have heard 
them often with no little gratification ; but notliing ^ 
could surpass the musical performances at the base of 
the Column in the Plaftc Vciiddme, in Paris, where 
two regular bands of regiments of the line, a bajpd 
of ffuffistes, and the baud of ^Guides, seventy "five 
in all, were ^daying, unitedly. It might well be 
called treat for an EmJjeror,^^ — whether in honour 
of Napoleon Premier at the summit of the 2 )illar, or 
of his Imperial nephew at the Tuileries. 


Having devoted many hours to the Church of 
St. Oueu, I rencYcd intimate acquaiiuance with the 
Cathedral, on which^^havfng duly recorded and eulo- 
gised its exccllenees, in ^^tlie former* , treatise, I 
shall* not now again expatiate. l\ikc it for all in all, 
it is a splendid, a glorious edifice, of which Nor- 
mandy (and Erance, indeed) ^,may justly be proud. 
It is much to be regretted ^that the Iron spirc“ 

* In one of the Con'd-pondeht’s*' letters from tlio Camp 
before Sebastopol, dated OctoW 31st-. Ilic says, But for the 
lively music of the French bands wo should be gloomy 
indeed. Our men are quite^delighted with the French bands.’* 
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though it be moi;c like the united vertebral processes 
of four colossal Ka^ligators than a mediaeval steeple, 
adorned with crockets — ^lias»not been carried up to* 
the extreme lii^ight (13Q feet) it was intended to 
reach. Its present abrupt termination agg^*avates 
the bizarre and repulsive ugliness of its diJsign. 

My attention, on this occasion, yas chiefly ad- 
dressed to tlic sciilptiu'c in relievo over the North- 
West door. It represents the brief but shocking 
history of the murder of St. John the Baptist. The 
Clowned king Herod is s?en at his supper-table, 
Avith three other individuals, on a bench or 
coiich. The one iiVst to himself, on his left hand, 
is a female, Avearing a diadem of simpler design than 
his own; this, of course, ’being intended to represent 
llerodlas. * Tlie next figure is that of a man; but avc 
ha*'c no intimation fjy)ni the page of Scripture cn- 
lighteiiii.d us, beyond the fact of Hgrod’s ^itcrtain- 
ing, at this birthday f(*ast, liis lords, high captains, 
and chief estates bf (jaldec : the third figure*, there- 
fore, and the foiu’th alongside, AvlikJi is that of a 
female, may be supposed td represent this class of 
guests. Tlnoc "persons arc .below the dais, or 
raised floop, on AVhidi tluj liable stamTs. The central 
figure, a female resting on one knee, is lifting up a 
A^ase or small tureen ; the figure* immediately behind 
her is ayomig girl, tint lower half of. Afliose right arm 
is broken off ; but she«must liaA^c liecu represented in 
the act of serviyg. A litt]p dog is sitting on his 
haunches, behind •h(ir, Avith his fore-feet held ujj, in 
the attitude of a dog Weggiug. The male figure, 
immediately before the priiiyipal female attendant, is 
L L 2 
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seated ; the right arm and hand renting on his knee, 
or rather in his lap. .'nie left hapd is T^aiiting. It 
^may have been designed to represent an attendant ^ 
but there is all the expressions in the countenance, 
of an aged blind 'mendicant. This effect may have- 
arisen fronf decay in the stone about the eyes. 

Immediately ^beyond the end of the table, and on 
a lower elevation, is seen Salome, the daughter of 
Hcrodias, performing a feat nearly resembling a 
somcrsault,^^ or going head over heels. The Evan- 
gelists Matthew and Mark simply state that she 
danced before Herod. Beyond this are seen two 
female figures, which arc to be considered as in a se- 
parate compartment ; for the taller of the two is meant 
for Herodias (the drapery 'is exquisitely wrought), 
who holds out her left hand as if to steady the bur- 
den borne in the hands of^'thc, other figure, Saloipe, 
who is jv^sentipg to her, not ^^a chargei^^^ but a 
vase or basket, on the top of which is a human head, 
the hair, only, turned towards th6 spectator ; and, 
indeed, it would' have been impossible to recognise 
the round -mass of sl:on(? for a head — as seen from 
the pavement below-rJi^ut for the Scriptural tale of 
horror being so* well kno^^gi. This^showc that the 
sculptor had not taken the precaution of elevating 
his model, to ascertain how much would meet the eyo 
at the height fabout twenty-fire feet) at wliich the 
relievo was to be contemplated from below j for 
though the entire face doubtless^ sculptured, and 
the left cheek lying exposed uppeimost, no pait of 
the head is visible except the ‘back j and not enough 
df that to indicate precisely what the object is which 
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is being carried* by Salome. Herodias keeps her 
right hand enfolded in her robe*. Beyond this group 
is seen a tall man (with what seems woolly hair— 
^that of a Moor, probably), brandishing abpve his 
head a long sword, with wluch he is preparing to 
decapitate the prisoner (St. John), wlio is seen put- 
ting his head out of a window (the shutter of which 
thrown back), and meekly placing himself in a 
position favourable to the death-inflicting descent of 
the weapon: his hair is also held, over his right 
temple, by the left hand of the executioner. There 
ar^ numerous barred windows in the building repre- 
•senting the . iwison, ' and the Baptist is in the base- 
ment floor; but the sculptor has very equivocally 
regarded tlic wording of the tc^t, which, in both the 
passages above mentioned^ expressly says, ^^in the 
prfton ; the saintlV prisoner being cer- 

tainly ; Hht tlic execution without •Considering the 
period (the thirteenth century) at which this high 
relftf was originally wrought, the vj^ork is remark- 
ably fine, and Avonderfully wgll preserved. The exe- 
cutioner is the Jioldcst figure, ancf projects without 
being anneu^ed to the backg/oiincl, .except by small 
portions of his garments. I should say it is .three 
feet in height. The best designed is Herodias (re- 
ceiving the head) ; about the same ^taturc. The 
features o6 Herod arc very distinct; almost as 
plainly discernible as it the stone •had been cut last 
year. In order •to take^thft likeness and detail of 
cacl! figure with the utq[iost accuracy, I employed 
two jTowerful lenses, wfiich enabled me to distinguish 
everv touch: and I here aifncx tlie^hole, as copied 
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TESTIMONY OF BY-STANDERS. 


.ty me among the groups of astonii^ied and gratified 
citizens, who, from time to time, came up to see 
what I was about, and who pronounced the portrai- 
ture* to be perfect: an "^imprimatur"" which en-^ 
couragcd ine thus to lay it before my readers. 



Tlici’c is a very beautiful gi*oup, by tlie same liand, 
prol}ably, to the right ofi^this, which, I conceive, re - 
presents fthc application made to our Saviour/ on 
their behalf, by the mother of James and Jolui. 
The composiiion is equal to^ any alto-relievo of anti- 
quity : perliaps, imitated from the ancients. 

After the completion. of this drawings I went to the 
North door, thqrov^lily to enjoy, the amusement 
afibrded by a quiet and leisurely insptetion of, the 
has reliefs sculptured on all sides of the great portal. 
The two subjects * most worthy of attention, and 
which, but for the ciilpab^ sportiveness of the 
monastic artist who designed them, towjfrds the close 
of the fifteenth cetituryjj^would have awakened, as they 
ever ought, feelings 6f tlie mo^t' solemn ayre and 
reverence, are the General Rpsuifrection and the Last 
Judgment. , These are under the arch, over the 
wooden doors. ' If. the^ latter scene, Satan and his^ 
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evil angels are represented dragging into eveilasting 
fire a crowd of condemned, amtlng whom are plainly 
disccniible a Pope and a mitred abbot. In the 
centre are seen our blessed Lord and his angels, wel- 
coming to eternal happiness a group pf hooded 
friars ! 1 think this is tolerably good internal pre- 

sumptive evidence that an ingeuiofls friar must 
have been the decorative designer retained for the 
working drawings of the masons of this doorway ! 
The variety of monstrous, shapes and chimeras, 
respectable aiid un^emly, typical and auti-typical, 
sculptured in scpiarcd stono medallions, about eigh- 
teen or twenty inches square, all about this portal, 
surpasses all the mystical pictures of Egyptian theo- 
logy, the demoniacal statues and brute forms of 
Prince 13uti?ra^s collection near Messina, and the 
wihlest conceptions int)ur own '^Punch.^^ It would 
liave occitpied me through six nioifths to^opy tliis 
unparalleled scries of absurdities in stone. The few 
drrfVviiigs I brought away were transcripts of carica- 
tures of mouks and nuns but there were several 
compartments exhiijiting the worE of the Creation, 
Cain and ^y/cl, and the life of JoScftfi. The subject 
of the Cycation wa§ really well liandled. I distin- 
guished, also. King David playiqg with a hammer on 
fiV^e small bells ; but the majority of figures were 
composite-rhalf inonE, half monkey; monks’ heads 
and shoulders eugraftbd on apes, goats, hoars, lions, 
asses, satyrs, or horses*(cent»ur fashion) ; nuns’ heads 
an^ shoulders on nuermai^s’ bodies ; friars’ heads and 
bodids, and dolphins’ tails, shooting with bows. One 
figure represented an owl, with the bead and cowl of 
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an abbess ; another a friar, with long, turkey-tail-likc 
feathers instead of hair, clothed in the costume of 
' liis order down to the waist, at which point he be- 
came a lion. He was represented blowing lustily on 
a clarionet, which was in his left hand ; — A tambour 
was suspended alongside of the instrumetit, which 
he was represented beating with a stick held in his 
right hand. Close to this was' a friar^s shoulders 
and cape — the head a boards, wearing the long white 
nightcap of Normandy; the arms and hands human, 
holding a violin and playing on»it — very gracefully, 
too !— All below the waist, genuine pig ; with a v.eiy 
diminutive tail. But the list of these ^^ludicrosi- 
ties ” and figures of fun is longer than Homer^s 
catalogue of the ships at the siege of Troy, and if I 
were called upon for an equally ancient and classical 
authority to describe tliis^ deliciously imagined com- 
position, cT should (piotc the first thirteen, lines of 
Horace's " Epistle to the Pisos,"* which, for the 
benefit of lady readers, I translate thus : — 

If to some huipan’lictid the Painter’s freak 
Should join a horse’s nock, and rover limbs 
Select cd froiji all softs of animals if 

With plumes of ov’ry hue, — or paint the form 
Of some fair woman perfect to the waist, 

But downward, from that point, an ugly fish, — 

Could you, «ny friends, admitted to the sight, 

Eeftain from laughing? Yet, the Author^ book 
Will be this selfsame picture’s counterpart. 

Whose composition, l&c a si(;k manU dream» 

Is mode up of incongruous image^', 

Where neither foot nor hekd<appcars to match 


Horatius tie Arte PocticA. 
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The form it’s joined to ! Painters, poets, too, 
Time out of mind the priylege^ have enjoy’d 
Of carrying ou£ th* ideas of daring thought : — 
We know their right, and, as occasion calls. 

We claims and grant it ;*but^ with this reserve, 
That natures fell shall not with gentlest blend — 
Serpents with birds, or lambs with tigers, mate ! 


There are few cities affording so. beautiful a 
spectacle at nightfall as Rouen, when beheld from 
the centre of the Seine, flowing through its broad 
dhannel, a thousai^d feet# in width, beneath the 
bridges, and reflecting in its stream the lights in 
the houses and the gas-l^mps on the quays. Except 
in Venice and Amsterdam, I have never seen such 
long lines of light reflected in waTOii^;»or so many 
gondola-like boats flitting about in all directions. 
The settHig sun bathes the whole dity, its® river, its 
spires, its neighbouring clifts and bounding horizon 
in •a flood of golden Ifght, peculiarly favourable to 
the general, aspect of this ^Icservcdly favourite 
capital, and I would earnestly ^recommend every 
tourist, hojyevcr brief his soj(^*n*mj,y b^, to make a 
point of.sheing it from this station;* to which, if he 
wish to draw liis ideas to a j^eus, he msiy take a 
cigar, purchascable at the little lodge (erected at the 
town-side extremity of the suspension bridge, beyond 
the cab-stand), where* the widow of Louis Brune, the 
once celebi*ated« diver,* will he found installed in her 
BiJtreau de Taha%y brilliantly lighted within, and 
exhibiting a framed *oiI-painting, which represents 
her late husband on perfectly good.terms with him- 
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self and with all nations^ two delegates from which 
are seen confabulating -with him on the subject of his 
•subaqueous performances. Brune, while he lived, 
used to ply at the water-side, and, being an excellent 
swimmbr, volunteered to dive into the river whenever 
an alarm ^vas given of any one being in peril of 
drowning. Injthe course of his brief career he suc- 
ceeded in saving the lives of forty-three individuals ; 
but, four years since, being excited by drinking, he 
threw himself carelessly into the stream, with the 
intent of diving on his own account for a cooler head, 
and, pitching on stone, Avas killed. A tablet, epw- 
spicuously inserted in the eiitablhture over the tliree 
small arches of the said lodge, exhibits the inscrip- 
tion— 

A LOUIS BRUNE, 

LA VILLE'DE |10UEN. 

I was fgiven to undemtand that his wid6w, living 
rent free in this tasteful and appropriate little domi- 
cile, derives a very fair competency from the gcnfiral 
resort to her counter.for Manillas, Havarnahs, pocket- 
pipes, and limonade gazeuse, etc., etc., and retails 
her mixed sn^fKS ahd refreshing compounds, a 
stranger to anxiety ; tliough, considering the locality, 
she cannot but be f^aid to live day and night in a 
state of suspense, 

I was mentioning, just now, the cab-s^tand. The 
carriages stationedofchcre are the most dumpy vehicles, 
I conceive, of their kind, .in Europe. I could with 
ease place my arm on the roof as ft stood by onb of 
them in the road. They are well built, neat, and 
cleanly little chariots, withb two good lamps ; and 
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cut about the; streets like Tom Thumb^s coach. 
It did not occur ta me to learn .what they are called^ 
but, like the “Citadines/^ and others of their class, < 
in Paris, I presume they have their worn particu-’ 
larisant It is much to be regretted, by the by, 
that the •practice— introduced at the worst period of 
the great Eevolution — of annexing s^red names to 
secular and profane objects should still obtain here 
and there in the towns of Prance. I saw a coffee- 
house, bearing for its sign, ^^Au Pere Etemel.^^ 
Possibly, the proprietor thought he was giving glory, 
not offence ; for the notions of these people will 
not always bear tlic same consttuction with ours ; 
and it is just possible he might have expected en- 
couragement from the Uevots of his own nation; 
though we should consider such an iiffix to be flat 
blasphemy in our country.* 

A pa]g;ing glance at tlie Tour.dc H(jrlogc, the 
Cathedral, and St. Ouen, terminated the agremens of 
my third visit to* the fair^t capital,’ except Paris, in 
Northern Prance ; and I Iot it on Monday, the 28th 
of August, in all jirobabilitjr for over. The modern 
splendour aAd*commercial iij^ppistance of Eouen arc 
commensurate ii^itlR its grand histoiical associations, 
which are blended with the annals of the most im- 
portant ages of the world, — 

“Et soniaurier Nonnaud couvre la Prance entiferc.’*— 

Casimir Delavigne, 
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CHAPTER XX. 

FROM NORMANDY INTO ARTOIS. 

Ce sont Ics petits fromages de Neufch&tel,” said the 
New York gentleman, on my right, to his daughter; 
at the dinner-table of oiir hotel, on the evening pre- 
vious to my departure froiS^ Rouen. " I hoped;o sew, 
to-morrow,” said* I, "the famlii and dairies jQrom 
whieh this dainty little cheese comes.” It would be 
en route, I observed, to Abbeville, where I intended 
to " take the rail ” to Boulogne, Upon this liint, 
my grave but social feUo'if-tounst spoke of the army 
cncampc^. on thqi, coast, and on many topics fpnnccted 
therewith; among other points . expatiating on the 
policy of the reigning Ei^peror, which he found me 
disposed to uphold and admire, and many of whose 
judicious measure! and' newly introduced improve- 
ments I.inclined to ^i-ttyibute to his intimate know- 
ledge of British- institutions, acquired by long resi- 
dence in our country. " Be this as it may,” rejoined 
my American neighliiour, "he manifested a deplorable 
want of judgmbnt in assuming imperial power. He 
ought to have retted the p^oud position he had 
reached as President of ^he French .Republic. Had 
he remained simple President, he would have j^ved 
to be the man who alone cdiild ke^ in salutary awe 
the crowned heads of Eipsope. Backed by the un- 
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conquerable arm^Js of France, and by men devoted, 
heart and soul, to .republican ^vernment, he would 
have swayed Jhe destiny of Europe : but, by becoming 
one of their order, he made common lot ^vith them 
as crowned kings ; and from the date of his relinquish- 
ment of the Presidency lived obnoxious to all the 
intrigues and cabals of political malcontents, and 
opened fresh sourcesf of disqmetude in the future for 
France ; for what,^^ said he, are they to expect to 
have after him * I reminded him of many signal 
proofs of the failure of republican institutions as a 
forqoL of government for France ; and suggested that 
he*might have fortiaed these conclusions under the 
influence of that bias in favour of a commonwealth 
without monarchy which in America would naturally 
attach odium to autocracy, or to limited regal power. 
He* only parried this #by incurring to the miseries 
endured hf the French, through the; frcquqpt inno- 
vations forced upon jthem. by each succeeding ruler ; 
and expressed belief that V the Eepublic had been 
suffered to stand its groun^Bussia Vould not have 
dared to encroach, and the ^eace of Europe would 
have been maiiAained inviolate. „ SThe pretensions of 
th£ Czar, he adthiited, must be firmfy resisted; but 
the opinion prevalent in America did not attribute to 
this great autocrat all the motives imputed to him 
by those whose crude notions of* Ai Emperor of 
Hussia conceived an irresponsible^ tyriant, intent on 
the subjugation •of Europe^ and Asia to his own 
dominion, and on destroying the liberties of mankind* 
We# have been led to •believe," said he, that 
Nicholas could verily have everything in his own way. 
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he would effect such a change in the social condition 
of Russia^ that at the close of tlie present century 
there would not be a serf left in the great empire 
of the North/^ "Depend^upon it/^ was my reply, 
this is the language addressed to you free and 
enlightened gentlemen across the Atlantic by the 
representativcscof Muscovite policy wlio have paid you 
a visit, the Emperor of, Russia contemplates asking 
some favour 'at your hands which you arc not pre- 
pared to grant. He is feeling his way udth what 
Mr. Sam Slick calls 'soft sawder.^ The Cliristicnf^ 
sympathy oi a Romanoff is in full activity at the 
present moment. How do you like his Avay of doing 
the work " Why, there is much in what you say, 
certainly; but this I can affirm as a fact, that 
Nicholas has declared it to be his deliberate opinion, 
that our (the American) 'form- of government in^its 
actual wf^rking exhibits the most completc^nd satis- 
factory method of maintaining the integrity of 
national power and indhidijal libeTty that is knemi 
to the civilized world.^^ ^ " Sir,^^ said I, " ' travellers 
see strange things^ — ^it is a. proverbial truism in our 
country — and you* seem to have, alSo,' heard iAany 
since you left ‘yours ; but I apprehend you would 
have a very diftcrent version to give of your ' fact,^ 
if you were to winter this season in Petersburg.^^ 

The harvest was but in siow progress between 
Rouen and Ncufcl^&tcl : Very little of the wheat crop 
had been earned on the; 28tli ©f August. The barley 
and oats were still standftig; s^c crops of "the 
latter being actually green.® In consequence o6 this, 
the inefects in Normandy had issued a uotice that 
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Shooting was not to commence before Thursday^ the 
7th of September. It mattered little^ my fellow- 
traveller said, what date might be fixed, as there was’ 
not a partridge to be seen or heard of in the whole 
of the province : The young birds had peri«licd in 
the months of June and July. 

Tlic country wc went over to-day differed much, {in 
many respects, from that on the Calvados side of Rouen* 
Hedgerows were now rare. Strong, palisaded enclo- 
sures (permanent erections) were seen in the pasture- 
grounds for the cows and bullocks, and very substan- 
tial wooden liarriers, not mere hurdles, but rail and 
pale fencing, for the sheep. Wc now also saw good 
brick-built barns ; and labourers^ cottages, tliatciied 
and glazed in a style that would have been pointed 
out as highly creditable on the Holkham estate in 
Norfolk. Plenty of.gecsc, likewise, were visible, in 
coops, under treatment for Jlichaclmas season, when 
they arc sent to Boulogne and Dieppe, for Lcadcnliall 
Market. 

After passing through the yillage of St. Martin, ^vc 
reached Saefis, where I notiedd several tanneries, 
and one of tjicimost fantastic of all wooden and slate 
church stjfcplcsf yiic preceding churcli steeple of 
St. Martin was built on the most approved model of 
pigeon-houses ; but this at Saciis exhibited an appa- 
ratus of wooden frame-work, at tlie.b.ise of the prin- 
cipal spire, reminding me of the uprights to which 
large sky-rockets are attached by pyrotechnists; and 
the extinguisher-*'hapcd pinnacles surmomiting them 
bore strong resemblance to that species of fireworks. 
Alas ! we had left all the genuine church architecture 
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far, far away; and sadly was its absence now felt* 
Not so the forests, however ; for at Beahcompte, near 
Saens, begins a range of woodland^' extending 
through twenty-four miles,, to Dieppe. This is now 
the property of the State. Tliere are Tijolves in 
great drov6s, and a large number of wild'' boars in 
these dense plaptations ; and, from time to time, the 
deer from Bcrnay stray into them, and return not* 
This wood of Bcrnay was, in the fourteenth centtpy,. 
cbnncctcd with the Bois de Cr^cy, for ever memo- 
rable in the annals of our country's martial renown ; 
the anniversary, by the by, of the battle of Creoy 
(August 26th, 1346) had only jiist revolved. Can- 
non (used, as it is generally asserted, for the first 
time, in battle, on that day)' did more for our troops 
at that date than it appears to have done fivj3 hun- 
dred and eight years afterward?. 

These immense forests constitute a gitrand and 
majestic feature in Prance; and the fine bronze tint 
of firs •intermingling witli 4he bright green hues 
of the thousands of aM’es breadth of oak, which 
undulate through • consefeutive leagues of distance, 
give out spots to whicluthe English eye is a stranger. 
Landscape is or a large scale in France;* and the 
breadth of beauty imparted by such abounding growth 
of ornamental foliage" exceeds the conceptions of such 
of our countryinen as have only enjoyed opportu- 
nities of looking over, at most, some four or five 
miles extent of the domains ot the i^obility of Eng- 
land. The Sutherland and Aygylh estates approiteh 
nearest, perhaps, to the proportions of the IV*^nch 
forests in respect of wood^growth; but thqr are not. 
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like tlic foreign plantation, almost exclusively of oak, 
but composed chiefly of fir, and remind us more strik- 
ingly of the Swiss mountain foliage, the effect of which, 
reflected in the placid face of the deep lake, is so ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

The roj^d, as usual, proved excellent. At one part 
I was astonished to findwc were riding over a tract, 
nearly two miles iq Icngtli, of as genuine granite 
paving-stones as ever lay in the centre of the city of 
London. This occurs, as I learned on inquiry, where, 
in consequence of land springs and a superabundant 
quantity of sand, tlie road-maker has found it impos- 
sible to MacAdamize ; in which case, rather than sub- 
ject the canton to frequently recurring necessity of 
repairing hollows and landslijis, he sinks a substratum 
of clay, stones, and rubble, (upon chalk, if procurable), 
and constructs upon this p pebbly gravel and clay 
road, into which he drives granite blocks, ten inches 
square ; and carryii^ this jiavemcnt across, to the 
full extent of the breadth^ the causeway, be it fifty 
or sixty feet, the subsidence^cCasioned by any action 
of water, evc^i within two jatlioips from the sur- 
face, is too yisjgnificant to affect the efficiency of 
the roadwa"», let. the trafiic be wliat^itmay. The 
jolting and noise, however, of this harsh episode in 
the chapter of the accidents of travel arc ungenial 
enough, and I was perfectly contenttwith one such 
specimen of the pursuit of a -straight line under diffi- 
culties ; for, like the old Romans,* the Frcncb Mao- 
Adamites considcr.every route royah a failure that 
diverges in any considerable degree from this arrow- 
like passage from one place to another : an amplifica- 

M M 
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tion of the plan alre^jr alluded to (and abused) of 
approaching a mansion lying off half a mile or a mile, 
even, from the road; in a direct, unswerving carriage- 
drive. 

W& reached Neufchfi.tel before mid-day. Many 
were thO' cows and many the pastures— first-rate 
grazing land— preceding by several miles our entry 
into. this little old toVvn; but tlm millions of poplars 
bordering the meadow lands were, as usual, insufter- 
ably ugly; and one could hardly comprehend how 
the immense orchards of apples and pears interspersed 
among the acres of richest grass could feci the sipi^s 
genial rays while such ever-grOwing vegetable Aiia- 
kims stood drawn up, like regiments forming liollow ’ 
scpiarcs, around each enclosure of fruit trec^s. Tlie 
town lies in a liollow. l^o sooner had our carriage 
stopped to change horsc€^, than I sent off the relieved 
postilion in oiic direction, and started, myself, in an- 
other, ill (piest of some of ^thc justly celebrated 
-cheeses, a box of whiej^ I. was intent upon securing 
(like young Nelson ^termining to gain ])osscssioii 
of the white bears skin) for my fathcr,^^ in Eng- 
land. It will hoirdly be credited, tju^t after inquiry 
made for me .by not less than five -emi^s,arics, and at 
Icas't ten applications in proprid persund, not a 
cheese w^as to be procured. They are brought in on 
market-day (Saturday, I thii?k, they said) from little 
farms in the neighbourhood,^ and were 'at this period 
very scarce, in ccmsequcnce of drought and a check 
in the grass crop, and the lieat ,of the weathej. It 
was very mortifying to fki^ onfc's self, for the first 
time in life, at Neiifchatel — venerable mother of all 
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those pretty little dears of cheeses/^ hardly two 
ounces iu weight, -and enveloped, as they ever are, in 
delicate wraps of thin calico or muslin (like babies' 
taken up out of a bassinet), to be sent over IJrancc 
and into England, by the gross — and yet fail, after 
spirited ekertions, to obtain even one. I had anti- 
cipated seeing hundreds of these diminutive and 
dainty cylinders. It is ever thus, however, in places 
where any special production of the kind enjoys 
world- wide celebrity. I have lived for years within 
less than ten minutes^ walk of Milton, and yet ))ccri 
obUgedto rely on my London fishuiongcr for oysters. 
I have walked through Banbm*y High street, and not 
seen one of the cakes ; and rambled through twenty 
streets iu Bath, witliout obtaining that l)un which is 
a lunelicon fit for King Bladud. So, also, at Oxford, 
ho .7 often have I been assured by scout, butler, cook, 
and manr^plc, that tlicrc was not a saus ".gc to be 
had for love or mon^y ! So, also, with Canterbury 
ani her brawn, ajid Wli^or with her “ Maids of 
Honour;’^* but the categorizes of sucli disappoint- 
ments arc numberless. Nevertheless, I certainly did 
not expect td fftid Neufehate? increasing tlie list of 
grievances. 

In London, by the by, we pay sixpen&c, at least for 
he little delicate (and not alw ays very fragrant) creamy 
dump. In Ncufchatei the highest price ever realized 
is six French sous the cheese-^lp,s3s than threepence 
English : The av erage price ps a penny. The chief 
cau.. c of this aimoviug non est inventus was attribut- 

* A cheesecake of great celebrity at Windsor, even in the 
present day. 


mm2 
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able during the sultry weather to the tendency of 
this particular cream ^cheese to become decomposed^ 
if kept in shops ; arid as the natives care not to buy 
them, and the chief purchasers arc factors for Parisian 
and London firms, the confectioners (!), who are the 
chief venders, seldom keep them on their shelves, 
lest th(*y should liquefy, or become rancid. 

The main street of Ncufch&tel Jjegins at the foot of 
a long hill, on the Pouen side of the town, and 
extends to a considerable distance. The general 
aspect of the streets and market-place is decidedly 
agreeable and lively ; but I conceive it is little ejse 
than a large mart for the numerous occupiers 'of 
farm land surrounding it. The shops are excellent, 
and I tasted some? of the best pastry of Prance in one 
of them. The church is not ancient; its interior 
might, in tlic liands of c tasteful architect, be ren- 
dered dccidculiy handsome ; but tliere is oidy too 
much disfiguration tlicrcin at present. Tfie organ in 
it is a splendid instrumcv'it. Had Neufchatcl been 
situate in Calvados, ^t^night have felt inclined to 
pass a day in .it." Ite name is faiililiar in ^^thc 
chcesc-com’sc ” as a household word. ; ^and with the 
sunshine smiling so brilliantly on the milii and honey 
of tiic pastures, and so many pretty farms and 
Berghera-likc groitps of cattle around them — clean 
streets, and af comfortable little inn, it Avould have 
been thought by many travellers a " cheesy spot 
{as young England would term it) for a halt; but 
there would be no markot before 'the expiration of 
four days : — my sketch-book jwa^ nearly full, and I 
decided on pursuing my journey. 

Por nearly tvvoi hours after leaving this place we 
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crept ap st^ep chalky hills, beyond which lay a wide 
expanse of arable land and the face of a generally 
■open country, where vegetation was evidently checked * 
by exposure to cold cutting winds ; for the oats were 
yet green, and none of the wheat was cut, dor the 
barley. Orchard followed orchard for many a long 
mile, and the few carts wc met (all o^ them painted 
blue) were bringing pears and early apples to Neuf- 
chatel. I remarked to my travelling companion 
that there was more Hue in his country than in any 
region of the world with which I was acquainted. 
The men arc in blue ; no matter, frock or coat, it 
was blue \ their hose and the women's, blue. The 
women's gowns and kerchiefs,— -fifteen out of twenty- 
blue. The horses' housings and collar decorations, 
blue ; the carts, and two-thirds of the public carriages, 
blue, wheels and all. The very boards affixed to house - 
fronts, imbeating the name of thcvilhige and the dis- 
tances, were blue. .All the agricultural implements, 
wlxiclbarrows, and watcJi’^utts were of that colour ; 
and the house-painting in e ury town displayed the 
cerulean hue, both on exteriors and interiors, above 
all other. The Frenchman attributed all this to the 
cheapness pf blue paint; indigo not being required 
to such extent as it used to be for tlie uniforms of the 
array. There is a jdant, a native of the Brazils, but 
grown in the East also, called Polygonum tinctorium, 
which precipitates a beautiful dark blue, and has 
within the last seven years been extensively employed 
as . die. It is now under cultivation in the South 
of France, and will eventually prove as valuable a 
substitute for indigo as the madder is for all the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral substances formerly 
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used for making red. Hence the prevailing use of 
red trousers in the french army. They were com- 
'parativcly rare in old Napoleon's time, as I can 
testify; and cliiefly confined to the Chasseur and 
Lancer ^regiments ; now, there is hardly an infantry 
corps not tiius habited, from the waist dowmvard. 

At Poucarmpnt I saw the first hop-gardcii that 
had presented itself to view sinccj-my departure from 
England. It is hardly fair to expect to find good 
beer in a country where the apple and the grape have 
supplied ample beverage l^incc the time of Pepin the 
Short! I^ut how superior would a ghiss of sound 
mild ale prove to th(^ jietit vm and tlie cidre dilue ; 
a sort of second mash concocted in the eider- 
press lodges, where water is freely intcmiixed with 
the apple-juice, and makes what iii Cornwall and 
severaJ other AVestern dktriets is called “drinV," 
and in France Ic boissoii ! I (picstion whptlicr the 
hops lierc mentioned were cultivated for the purposes 
of In’cwing ; —there was ny^^rbove an acre's growth; 
and they might possibly for the wholesale chemists, 
wlio prc'parc extracts and tinctures from the 
lus lupiilns (hops), a7id make it up occa'sionally as a 
touic, in prcsci?Jl)tion8.* The expeiimcnral farmer, 
however, may have become acquainted ^vith John 
Barleycorn at Ilavre'br Dieppe, where ale and porter 
are retailed more freely, by many hogsheads daily, than 
wine or cider; or he may even have tas+cd’^hc amber 
di’aught in our Borough^ and resolved, when return- 

* “Hops. — To be sold, about ^1200 kilos, of Hops, 1854» 
Very fine quality. Address, Mr. lifansuy, au Perruchet, prfes 
la Loupe, Eure et Loire, Frai'ce.”- 7 'Th«<?^, Dec. 19, 1864. 
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ing to NormandV; to get up a little in that Tray on 
his own private account. A sensible man, too, if 
such was the ease. I am not one of those who would 
open a bottle of Trinity Audit or Double X Burton 
ale after a Fricassee blanche d Vital ienne, or a smffl^e ; 
but there arc few good dishes in the Parisian cuisine 
that would be uTOiiged by the supplementary intro- 
duction of these first-class fluids ; and I found many 
a competent judge among the Prcnch entertaining 
the same opinion. 

After Poucarmont wci came upon Aumalc and its 
forest, thirty square miles in extent, once a part of tlie 
colossal proprietorship of the late King Louis Philippe, 
but now annexed to the sources of revenue from land 
retained by the State. Oak, elm, and birch seemed 
to be the chief growth. Many stems of bircli rose 
to ^hc height of five-and-tA. enty feet before a single 
brancli sprouted forth ; and so manv as apneared in 
sight appeanul to hjve stood for about a quarter of a 
ccatury. The u/bodreeves have instructions to thin 
the plantations, in turn, every fifteen years ; and the 
average sale price of each hectare, at such falls, is about 
3000 francs. The French hectare contains two acres, 
one rood, and thirty-five perches : therefore we may 
compute the amount in English money to be bcjtwecn 
fifty or sixty pounds an acre ; the most highly lucra- 
tive pioduce in the country: being, as the intervals of 
growth indicate, at the rate of four pounds ,an acre 
annually. Some idea may be formed of the former 
we; Ith of the fanhly of Orleans from the mere cir- 
cumstance of these twenty thousand four hundred 
square acres being spoken of as a small portion of 
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the ex-king’s landed estates in France. Of all men 
else ill that kingdom he may be said to have laid 
Afield to field, and joined house to house, and lujapcd 
up riches, little surmising %vho should at no distant 
period "gather them. I heard, ho^ve^'er, many kind 
things said of Louis Philippe. The Freneli in the 
provinces point -to many public works, on an extensive 
scale, begun and completed during his reign ; and 
always add the expression of tlieir hedief that he 
would hav(i done inueh more for France Inid he been 
let alone; but this good-will on the part of the 
country-folk is but of little avail in the maintenance 
of order, or in the susteutation of a dvuastv. France 
has been correctly (hdiued to Ix! Paris with a vast 
territorial domain ; ami Paris it^ell' is like tlic heart 
ill the body : ]i:iljutatioU, spasm, aneurism, ossifi- 
cation, ami eareiuoma iu IHiat .egiou (ami these ebs- 
eases are. but types of politieal disorders) ^riHec't tlie 
entire frauu' ; and so, iu like' nrumer, llie liody of 
the kingdom pays the dread penalty of any sifeh 
morhiil eomlitiou of the most vital part. 

\Vc were diseoitrsiug bn this ami other matters 
when we crossed, at th’ve oVloek iu tlie afternoon, 
the bridge of lllangy ; and C|uitt(‘d‘ Nonftandy for 
Picardy and Artois — no good exchange, indeed — yet 
serving to vender every recollection of the favoured 
land more pri'cious and I'mU'aFiug. Perhaps •these 
renicnib*‘anocs afford the ealmest dcdiglit, after all, 
to him whose heart has enjoyed the scenery of a fine 
coimtiy eipially with his eyes. Tj^iic sensations on 
the retina, conveyed by the oiuic nen e to the liraiii, 
have no permanemy ; but he whose best feelings and 
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affections arc avakeued by those sensations — ^vlio 
receives impressions hereby, as«the true belit^\(T re- 
ceives divine truths with the lone of it — ^l)ccomes riclf 
in memories and enjoyments which colder natures 
know not of. The eternal succession of lovcl/ natural 
objects lids ;iot like a load on the weary ‘eye, where 
he who joiu’ncys through hundreds of Jeagucs of beau- 
tilul landscapes is*hapi)ily and gratefully conscious 
that all these sublime gratifications are to abide, and 
to exert the most genial and tranquillizing influence 
in after years, when — 

“ hacc'olim mcmiiiisso juvabil,** 

will be mental luxury to indulge such retroapoct,) 

and w'hcn two words in a note-book, or as many lines 
in a publislufd volume, will assist Imagination in 
trpyclling over the whole of the choicest valleys, 
and " pleasant places again at wjll ; — no stranger 
int(*rTUC(l(lling witlj that innocent joy. 

Jkt Ahbcjville, ilfter Iwilf an hour’s solitTEry ramble 
on the sedgy banks of tlie S'^mme, \fhosc many trees 
".planted by tlic watcr-sidC coitcealcd from view 
tbe not far dis^uit eathc(lral,^\vhu;h 1 hoi)cd to have 
iiftdudcd in a hasty sketch while Vaiting for the 
train from Paris, 1 entered u^}on the railway that 
was to speed mo to the coast. The sun in 
splendour over the a^icicnt roadshvict wJierc William 
of Normahdy^s fleet j:ode at St.^ Valery, waiting for 
a wind to w aft ^ them^ into iPevensey Bay ; and this 
litMc incident conjured up the image of the Con(|Ucror 
once, again before *me/aftd Queen Matilda’s Hayeux 
Record, and the rout at Iljujtings, and the issues of 
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the Conquest, — ^when the great bell of the beiBfroi, in 
the Haute Ville to which wc were hastening, rung 
c/ut its Curfow toll — and I presently found myself and 
all my reveries brought to a stand-still at the plat- 
form olr the station at Boulogne. 

I DEvoTrb a day and a suit of clothes (forxhc sand 
spoilt them) to ^^hc camp nearest to Boulogne. A 
brilliant ‘^un smiled upon my excursion; a violent 
gale from the East blew upon it; and though I 
managed to secure ten sketches, I should lia\e accom- 
plished more had the elements permitted freer use 
of my eyes, winch were occasionally blinded by the 
dust. The troGjis, when marking out their bc\cral 
stations, and pri'paring to construct the haraques, or 
claj -built and thatched huts, in which the whole 
army ib housed, had pared away every particle of 
grass tuif; the result of <*vhich is, that if there 
ever ^o lit, tic wind the silty dust of the exjipsed soil 
sweeps across the heights as the sand docs iii the 
dreary, dcfiiu Icicls of Egypt*, and tins cloud is, ;it 
times, so dense as to hidf* every object bcjoiid twenty 
yards’ distance. My 

“ customary suit of solemn black 

r 

suffered accordingly; but perceiving that miless I 
was content to ‘carry away this sample of the soil, I 
should not be able. to exhibit a single bpecimen of 
the description of lodgepncnt +hc ingenious French 
warriors had effected upon it, I addressed myself to 
the work ill the spirit of a pioneer, sharpened, my 
pencil points, borrowed a +hree-legged stool from one 
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of the first corporals who came in siglit^ (lie had made 
it himself!) and sate down. *The three camps of 
Ilonvault^ Wimerenx, and Ambletense have been so* 
fully and so faithfully described by the Oivn Cor- 
respondent ” of the leading journals ; aftrf the 
Illustrated London News has conveyed, with its 
usual fidelity and excellent delineation, so distinct a 
notion of the generiil position and appearance of men 
and things in the three military stations just men- 
tioned, that I should only ineur the charge of pla- 
giarism, and seem to be telling a thrice-told talc, 
wjre I to publish my own yeport of what I saw and 
heard, farther than repeating here what I gleaned in 
the eight different quarters (comprehending the whole 
area of the first camp) in which I set up my tripod, 
and made my right hand a reporter for my eyes. It 
is hardly necessary to add, diat at each station where 
I planted myself I was presently surroinuled by 
fifteen or twenty soldiers, who gazed with intense 
interest on every \ouch* of the pencil, ami, as each 
new object made its appearance and was recognisable 
on paper, almost shouted 'ifith delight. Now and 
then I was ccm.'ftraincd to cxcjaiia, as old Napoleon 
did to those who nearly stifled him? on his return 
from Elba, Mes amis ! vous m^^touffez I” — ^aiid then 
they would form a semicircle behind me, and the 
nearest, right and left,' reported to the* rest what was 
being drawn. •Occasicnally a serggant or two cccupicd 
the vantage-groimd, ajid rejdily entered into con- 
vert ation. These arc alwaiys well-informed meii ; and 
they .gave me detailed Accounts of the first arrival 
and preliminary proceedings of the troops when 
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marching on to the ground. The celerity ^dth which 
each laraque was built is only to be attributed to 
“the peculiarly happy organization of the French 
army, which is as rigidly carried out in the con- 
struction of a single regiment, as of the entire 
military foifce of the country. 

Distributed tthroughout the collective army of 
France are eight companies, amoilnting altogether to 
five thousand men. In these companies are to be 
found handicraftsmen capable of every variety of 
useful labour. A colony of backwood settlers could 
hardly desire, a more effective body of artisans 
helpers to work upon a clearance, and elaborate all 
and everything connected with civilization and even- 
tual refinement. There arc in each corps butchers 
and bakers; cooks and confectioners; carpenters, 
plasterers, painters, and gftizie^ ; shoemakers, tailers, 
whitesmi^^hs, locksmiths, blacksmiths, plumbers, well- 
sinkers, pump-makers, engineers, and w^heelwrights. 
In the general body of the five'*' thousand arc "to 
be found civil engineers, levellers, liydrographers, 
draughtsmen and vlesigncrs, musicians and linguists. 
These constitute the . Corps de Genie, and have 
everywhere proved most valuable' annexations to the 
host of fighting-men They arc all, indeed, in the 
latter category ; but, certainly, he w^ho can draw a 
correct ground-plan to-day, fight upon it to-morrow, 
and write a lucid account of the redoubt^s formation, 
and the success of the encounter which defended it, 
on the day after, is no mean man-drt-arms. 

Each of the clay and wobd ‘’constructed huts was 
built by the soldiers of pne company in twenty-four 
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hours. The men most waate& were thatchers. Here 
and there, a eompany comprised one or two ; but for 
the completion of this most essential portion of the, 
work they were mainly indebted to regularly trained 
hands from the adjacent villages, whence, also,* came 
the straw. 

Each officer has a haraque entirely to himself. 
The common soldi^rs^ baraqties are larger than the 
officers^ ; being constructed to accommodate twelve 
men. This haraque is about twenty-two feet wide. 
The back and two sides arc plain^ without any 
opening whatever j and the dwarf wall-plate on which 
the roof rests is not above three feet high. The 
front is fitted up with a narrow ledger door (mostly 
of elm), between six and seven feet high, over the 
top sill of #hich is an opening of tlic same width 
with the door, fitted up witli a shutter, working on 
hinges at top, and admitting of being projected to 
cither tlic full height of tlic opening (of nearly three 
feet), or only a icw inches forNrard; ae^ording to 
the degree of light and AcntilatioB rccpiired. Up 
the centre of the hard coinpKcted ^earthen floor (our 
^^navvies^^ call it "puddled” clay) is a clear space, 
about a yard and ^ half wide } this httlc lane is most 
strictly kept as clear as the surface of a billiard- 
table, being bounded on cither %ide by twigs, twisted 
between short upright stakes of upihcwn wood- 
mere boughs — after the fashion of a raddle-fence. 
Between this fence, which is twb feet high, and the 
side of the hut are laid brosid planks, at right angles 
witn the front, rnd on^ these are laid the soldiers^ 
bedding; and within these, also, are a few three- 
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legged stools. At the upper end^^(the back facing 
the door) are arrat^cd on crooked wooden pegs, 
cscrving as racks, the muskets ; and at the top of the 
farthest from the door of four beams that span the 
interiOB as tics (they arc mere unhcwed stems of young 
trees) are placed the light parcels or bags ; in some 
huts, a drum or two. Tlicsc tie-beams serve also, 
like clothes-horses, t6 carry the uniforms and other 
parts of the military attire. The rafters supporting 
the thatch and forming the general frame- work of tlic 
roof arc furnished with ' naijis, here and there, from 
whjch the caps, belts, and bayonets, cartouchc-boxos, 
and haversacks are slung. In some cases, a musKct 
or two may be arranged on them. The ledge of tlic 
dwarf-wall, on cither side, on which the roof descends, 
occasionally aflbrds a foot’s space for the deposit of 
a pair of boots. Eadi haraq^ie seemed very tjfiy, 
neat, and clean; and was as scentless as^ an ivory 
card-case. 

The iii^,'';rest evinced by the six men I found, in 
the very first hut I entered, when they perceived my 
intention of making a drawing of their residence, and 
(what delighted th§ra infinitely more) of their several 
forms and features, was as amusing an incident ' as 
any 1 had noted in my excursions in August. They 
sate, as life models would have sate at the Iloyal 
Academy ; and one in the left comer maintained his 
position on his back, without attempting 'to rise, till 
my sketch was finished: — I verily^ believe, lest he 
should disturb the mUe en sedne, which was in pro- 
gress of illustration. The cutchefe given represents 
the interior of the first hut of a " street,” occupied 
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by theFii’st Corp^ First Division, ^Second Brigade, of 
the 41st Begimeiit of the line. The hoard affixed to 
the opposite hut (on the rig&t) bore the same in^ 
scription, with the addiljlon of the words " 1st Bat- 
talion ; Grenadiers.^^ 



I miglit here inse/t, also, tlic view of ^:he street 
itself ; but I will»*take .opportunity to laj^that before 
my readers, when I bring back to the obliging cor- 
poral the little three-leggJd • stpol which, in the 
absence of pay own sketching-scat (unwisely left at 
the hotel), I 'had been 'constrained, as I said, to 
borrow * 0 ^ him. 

The chapel has already bben described in the 
Illustrated London News, Tlie principal columns were 
to be coAstjjucted of twisted twigs, of beech, hazel, 
and chestnut, laid in a spiral form, and then to be 
oii^rlaid with stpaiglit sitexis, which would imitate 
fluting. I saw the l^rst begun. . The workman plied 
bis tools and used his hands and powers of invention 
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in the most laudable manner I ever witnessed; and^ 
to my certain knowledge, did not descend from the 
hloek of wood on which he had perched himself (to 
gain the height of a yard from the ground) during 
five hours. Here, as if to show marked deference 
and honour to the work of building a sanptuary, I 
observed a sentinel under arms, 

Tlicre were in this first camp ti^o hundred soldiers 
perfectly conversant with the trade of a baker. Fifty 
were eciually competent to manage all the business of 
an abattoir, or slaughter-house. The meat, hoivever, 
is supplied ready killed, by contractors ; and thg 
wheat (imported chiefly at Havre.) is ground in thb 
thirty mills at Pontoise, where the river Vionne 
unites its stream with the Oise, and gives motion to 
the numberless water-wheels in that town. One of 
the Majors, I forget of wl^at regiment, who invited 
mo to an inspection of his own hut, and inquired 
whether !l had yet seen the bakers^ def^artment, 
begged I ifould allow him to lead 'me to the station 
of the Colonel eommandant, who had taken great 
pains ill improving;^ this pjirt of the arrangements, for 
the lictter supply of the troops. On qur way to his 
quarters, we met.4he Colo^nicl, a thorough sqldier aiyl 
gentleman of France, the first sight of whom made 
me acknowledge, witll more than the mere conven- 
tional phrase of o'.vil speech, the good-natured Major’s 
wish to introduce me to his leader. Withtjsxception 
of one or two artists for the London press, these 
kind-hearted veterans declaimed me to be the first 
draughtsman they had seen ^n the Camp, and they 
were delighted to find an amateur so desirous of 
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carefully inspecting and illustrating tlie novelties of 
the scene. The bakehouse prcjved to be a very in- 
teresting spectacle. It is constructed partly of brick* 
partly of wood, and cla/-wattled work, and cgvered 
with red tiles. I was told there was not an iron nail 
in it; all the nails being of wood. The interior 
might measure about 160 fqct in •length; 50 in 
width ; and 45 in height. The roof was pierced by forty 
chimney flues, and the kneading and baking continue 
day and night ; as Avcll may^be the case, considering 
that bread is here made for the supply of twenty-five 
tlj^sand men ! I .saw a .tub filled with a hundred 
gallons of yeast. The kneading-troughs were ten 
feet long; the kneaders , were smart, active young 
soldiers, between eighteen and twenty years of 
age, naked to the waist ; and they are relieved after 
a certain number of hour# (six, I think) by otlicrs. 
The ovens, were in bays, rcscmbliiig the ’dividing 
compartments in lu barn< and the iron peels, -twelve 
feet long, required^ thred men to hai^dlc *tliem when 
drawina: out tin? loaves. Tiic ventilation was ad- 
miralily contrived ; and though there were so many 
roaring furnifees in full hgat^ I^fc^t no o])pressivo 
va]?our. A shed, about seventy feet long, ;stood 
within six • feet of the bakchewse, fitted up with 
shelves for the stowing away of tl^e flat circular 
loaves, the majority otSvhicU appeared to be of eight 
pounds weight. The* Colonel then suggesited my 
seeing the ovenst and oontriifinces for baking, which 
had been used befdre the Pmkehouse was completed. 

Thtse were curiousT chough. They were at the 
extremity of the Camp^ and resembled the tops of 
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four or five large caravans, witli their dwarf iron cliim- 
neys projecting out of the ground, partially bricked 
"over, and partly covered with earth. They were con- 
structjsd entirely of iron, tvith strong girders, ties, 
bolts, and^ braces; and had been sent from Paris for 
the special use of the Camp. Piled up behind them 
were fifty tons ^/cight^of firewood. Each oven would 
hold a hundred loaves. Immediately before each 
oven door was a square pit, rather more than a yard 
in depth, into which the^bakcr and his assistant used 
to descend, and introduce or draw out the peel. The 
depth at which they stood bcloY^ the surface of 
ground brought their arms to the level requisite for 
doing the work:— These ovcjis were not used, however, 
when the ColoncPs pet establishment came into 
active service. 

I brought home drawings from the spot. ilaiate- 
nant,” raid the Major, il faut allcr ^voir notre 
grand Magasin d^Epicericn’’ (the grocery store) — 
and here, "lie said, our visit' was well-timed ; “ for,” 
added he, ^S’^ous alle/- voir un assez joli eftet! 
Tenez ! llcgardcz on haut and drawing out his 
watch, he pointed out tp me a dark dense mass on 
the heights, af the verge of the Second Canip, adding 
(not exactly in the Dunsinanc messenger’s words, 
^'Within this^fhree mile may you see it coming, — 
but), ^^Vous verrez bientdt avancer cettc foulc do 
monde,” — and, as he spake, sure enough the distant 
dark mass began to lyove.^c They started slowly ; 
then proceeded, three abreast, wit|i quickened step ; — 
At length they advanced in open order, and, after a 
gentle run down the slope, dispersed in groups; 
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abcmt fifty, how(!vcr, who evidently carried something 
wim them, running in single*filc. They were 250 
men, from the Second Camp, on their way to the 
grocery depot, where now, at length, we .stood. 
Here ivas a vast thatched barn, like a whejesde ware- 
house, li*om which was stretched an aivning to form 
a side shed twenty^yards square; thfi said barn con- 
iaining sugar, coffee, rice, cocoa, sjnccs, and the 
general items of rpicerie. .My gallant guide in- 
formed me I should prc’icutly sec the admirable 
military order with which all those soldiers would 
1 . accl round the magasin* and take up a con vein’ ent 
station in front of it, to load tluj bags tliey had 
just brought down with all the groceries required 
next day for the Second Camp. This T accordingly 
witnessed. 1 saw the great scales ascending and 
descending, and heard two Sergeants and three or 
four Cor florals reading off a list ctf itenm-, and ob- 
served, moreover, 'the nlpidity with AvhicliJ:hcy were 
supplied ; no more confusion or no^c accompanying 
the proe(‘edijig than if ther^iiail been so many ladies 
iveeiviug t^ieir hoods and shawls from the cloak-room 
after a ball. divl not u‘iit*till*all were served; for 
the iL’iftod sand Vas Idinding, and ])eifi;trated cv(Ty 
pore of the skin, and every thrc?id of clothing. 1 lerc- 
iipon the kind-heartc'd Major suggested my refresh- 
ing the iii^cr man in his baraque f hMt eschewing, as 
is my wont, all w ine, liqueurs, or 'cigars hefore dinner- 
time, I was cbnstrahicd “fo decline this proffered 
hospitality, and ’,acccptcd only t^omc dragees^ de 
DiJon, which he pronounced to he of a very superior 

* Sugai^-plurns. 

N N 2 
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quality —{tlie Frencli, military and ‘civil^ delight in 
comfits), and which, ito gratify him, I put into my 
pocket, and took into Devonshire, where his reeom- 
mcndq,{bions were fully bofne out by competent 
judges, more i)artial to sucreries than I am. His 
haraquo was laid with broad x)lanks, forming a sub- 
stantial floor, a«d was, fitted at the back with a small 
glazed* window: an iron camp-bcflstead and its bed- 
ding stood to the right of the door; on the left, were 
two large trunks for clothing. Four i3airs of boots 
limig from pegs above these, and on a ledge above 
thcih was his shako. A *cloihcs-linc was strctchqfil 
from one side of tlui hut to the op])Obite one, at c'ight 
feet height from the floor — the walls, in the officers^ 
huts, b('ing canMcd up to that height, and jJastered 
white; and across this line was laid, as if to keep it 
smooth, a cloth, rescmlhiiig '' a table-cloth, oio a 
MMntosV cloak? From that ))art of the li<ie which 
approached the sloijiiig suk of tlie roof, hung his 
sword ancT^bclt, Two stained and varnished bircli- 
w^ood chairs, with shining oat-straw licats, were near 
a mahogany table ni the middle of the floor; the top 
of wdiich table nio\cd oideways, like oiir card-table 
tops, and A\t)ul(l double over and present a green 
cloth top, for a game < at whist, etc. ; and within were 
many little articles of eminent usefulness, — cups, 
saucers, plates, soap, wax, candles, etc., all in canteen 
order. 'He directed my attentiem, .also,*to an elegant 
commode or canteen, n^adc at St. Domingo, Avhich 
he said he had found invaluable ;in his campaigns. 
On two chairs in the left corner; at the further c\iA of 
the hut, lay a violoncello ki its^case ; and not far from 
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it, on the wall, vas fastened up a plan of Cronstadt ! 
He could play on the violoncello, and was very fond 
of music, and of drawing also. He had served, he 
said, ten years in Algeria, and learned the Ai’abic 
language so thoroughly as to have held a %taff ap- 
pointment as interpreter. I saw, at the ^rst glance, 
he was no ordinary subject, and fdt very sorry to 
lose his companionfeliip when we parted. Previous to 
this, however, we went to inspect tlie boot and shoe- 
makers^ stall. Tavo of these for ten tliousaud men 
Avould have been a scanty alloAvance of hands, indeed ; 
but so many soldiers are ,able to Avork at this oeaft, 
Avitli their own hands, that the cordonnicr en chefy 
by adopting Act of Parliament stitches, 1 suppose 
(three to an inch), manages to get his orders exe- 
cuted. Tlie sight of the arrears, hoAvcA'cr, was 
Avorihy of the Court of Chancery; and he and his 
fellow-hil}Ourer in the cure of soles must nuikc 
more ])romises than repairs, by many a score, in the 
course of a month. • His station Avas'*thc most 
masterly rmprofjiiso T had eA»r seen. * lie Avas perched 
on a plank laid Avith one dr two^moi’c on Avhat re- 
sembled a heiKjoop ; and a jjlaiik placed upon a fcAv 
bricks, lower doAvu, serv^^ for his* feet to rest on. 
This scat Avas quite al fresco stems of young 
trees driven into the ground having been made to 
support a rough and ragged aAvning, made out of an 
old sail, uhdevr coA^er of Avhidai hewandLapstonc minor 
plied their infjefatigfible ^wls; the master-hand 
being flanked by a load of straw just outside the 
sail, on Avhich t6e aoldiers, as they came up Avith 
applications, reposed at case, after depositing their 
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boots in a long and broad trougl^ whence they* 
were taken to be operated upon,, in the order in 
which they stood. These planks had been fashioned 
into benches, to the right of the journeyman (himself, 
like Crispin major, a soldier), and on these might be 
seen, now Jiud then, a soldier or two sitting, — as I 
saw them, — with, one foot bare, while its leather case 
was under treatment. The grey-bearded old cobbler 
and his black-muzzled, hirsute brother in the craft, 
formed one of the most singular groups in the whole 
Camp; and a score of soldiers standing behind me, as 
I completed my sketch of the whole party, ivc^|er 
evidently mortified at not having a copy ; for they' 
spoke of notre cordonnier immortalise (by the draw- 
ing) as one of the most successful eflbrts of my pencil 
on that day. The Major being called away for a 
while, I was requested by one of the Corporals, to 
inspect a Sergeants’ haraqiie, which the Sergeants Of 
one of the regiments, near the cobbler’s station, had 
fitted up "Ibi their own better accommodation. 
differed from that of the (common sok^icr, in having a 
very little window at the back ; and in these inge- 
nious fellows having, with their own ^h&nds, framed, 
berths for eight sleepers, after the^fashion di those on 
board a passage-boa^; two men lying fopt to foot 
above, and the same number below, on either side of 
the hut. The bedding was tucked in snug and tight» 
in these^ard-\yide CQts or troughs ; therp ws none of 
the raddle-fence- work shown in the paratjue already 
illustrated, and the whole interior <exhibited all the 
neatness and ingenuity of such men as the Serge, jints. 
of the French army invaluably are found to be, — ^in- 
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tclligent, and tasteful^ and gifJed with many an accom«- 
plishment beyonc] their accur|ite knowledge of the 
petty officer’s duties, and of all that constitutes' 
and maintains sound discipline. Nearly half the 
haraques display in front one or two grass turf seats, 
made up«in solid parallelograms, like Ottomans, and 
so well watered and compressed jvhen originally 
constructed, as to diave becoiic banks of living and 
thriving grass, on which the men si^, three in a row, 
diitside their huts, in the most cosy way imaginable. 
The arrangement in line bf these brilliant green 
settees is one of the most pleasing features ii^ the 
^cinip streets ; and* it was a happy conception w hich 
led the French soldier, as he bared the earth of its 
natural covering, to cut’ the sods into small squares, 
and instantly set to work and face a mound of clay 
wi^h tlic living verduye. Jn several places, the ofii- 
cers’ servants had succeeded in making some of these 
cuttings gi’ow in fanttful patterns, traceft on the 
ground outside tlneir huts, after the praotice of orna- 
mental gardeii^’s ; and hac^ )rought*portions of dark 
rich loam tb me spot, and^reJared some handsome 
pinks, geraniums, and balsams,, with the addition, 
here aneV there, of a curiously shaped white and 
black fibit^from the beach, to set off the Lilliputian 
flower-garden with rockwork, d la mode du Petit 
Trianon d Versailles^ 

When C wp at t^e Camp, number of pilitary 
bricklayers were busiljr empjoyed in the building of 
ve^ large circufav stoves^fo# baking, boiling, broiling, 
and ^tewing), coifctr\^cted in brick and stone, to be 
subsequently topped with the requisite cast-iron ap- 
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paratus, for enabling tlie cooks to prepare dislics, after 
the most approved recipes of the French cuisine^ for the 
cificers^ mess. A higli, brick built, cylindrical flue 
was carried up from the cenferc o^ each, and I have no 
doubt *tltat within a fortnight after I saw them these 
ingenious 6 ut-door hot-plates and liot-closcts w’ere 
doing their worje to entire satisfaction. For want 
of such means and appliances, on **111611' own account, 
the officers had Viecn, one and all, obliged to resort to 
the dinner-tables at the numerous liestaurants built 
up in various materials^ liglit or substantial, by 
spirited innkeepers and victualler's from Abbevill0> 
Amiens, Boulogne, and even Paris. The principar 
of these gay and ornamental lodges of good enter- 
tainment <!Oiild accommodate not only a liinubcd 
dinner-eaters at once, but six pai’ties of billiard- 
players also; — there being# half, a dozen tables for tjiat 
game under one roof. Among them was the Cafe 
Cardinal de Paris, do Bomarsund, do la Baltique, de 
la BenaisSTince des Enfaris duC'amjr; Cafe de Peter 
hourtj — and no doubt, by^jthis time, dk» Sebastopol,^ 

I ^’isited the irnncipal kitchen for the common 
soldiers. It was set \vp, as far as it welh could be from 
the side of the Camp next ^hc sca,AU a bro^d trench, 
thirty feet wide ; fiftcejn feet deep on one side band six 
on the other, like a portion of an old used-up gravel-pit. 
On the lower or n‘eatlier side, expe/sed to the sea-breeze, 
was a xpry wide pent-roof of ^eal board'.i, resting 
on four bare stems of young beech trees; and on 
that side also, 'svere posts, to whieli were fastei^d 
feather-edged boards, forming a^ori of Avooden 'i^all, 

* The announcement “Enoltsh SPOKEN hebe” appeared 
on the “ CARDiNAL*s”^'ftv)nt entry. 
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to enclose the cq,vity through its whole length, and 
thus keep off ^doLDnt wind or ^’ain from the North, 
which would have either put the fires out, drenched or 
frozen the cooks, or watered the potage beyond even 
a Frenchman's relish of thin and enfeebling *soups ! 
Facing this pent were about twenty excava1;ions in the 
clay bank, each shaped as if to conts^n, as in a minia- 
ture stable-stall, fhe smallest-sized Shetland pony. 
Iron bars were ranged in these earthy stalls, trans- 
versely, so as to hold four long narrow fish-kettles 
(fitted with deep lids) in a row. Under these was laid 
tljc fire, the smokc^from lY^iich ascended beyond the 
kettle nearest to the high bank, and marked its course 
on the surface, which was carried at a gentle angl« 
backward. T saw eighty of these kettles over twenty 
fires while I was making my drawing, and six cooks 
oc'nipicd in the conccetioir: of their sundry contents; 
a closer inspection being presently afforded me by 
one of the helpp’s ^j^viiig down six of flie kettles 
and placing them*iii line before the prmeil)al artiste, 
who, ladle aiua fork in hrmd, turned over the pic(!cs 
of meat and tested the strfiiigtTi (*) of the houillon — 
the brotli produced by thc^siuirncriiig of the ])eef, 
mutton, and vc’gctables. ^llic tablc*(>i’ dresser, twenty 
feet long, by six, on which y,ll this meat and the 
carrots, turnips, onions, etc., were cut up and aj). 
portioned, was fixed into the lo\ver bank, which I 
have already described as bebig sheltcrerj by the 
immense overtianging pent-roof, and by the close 
begirding at the back. Hundreds of quart cans were 
ran|;ed for the ^istriliution of rations ; and much 
amusement was afforded by the comicalities played 
off on the cooks by some five oi sfx^of their military 
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comrades^ who, having been sent off on journey, or 
messages at a distance, at the uaual dinner-hour* 
wjere now dropping in at half-past five, for whatever 
portions of good the household gods of the Camp, pre- 
siding 6\%rpotage and les tiwes etiginiral, might pro- 
vide them. ♦•Some of these faeetious fellows «perehed 
themselves close f.o me, to eat their meal and look at 
my drawing, by turns*; and their opinions on the 
composition of tlieir repast were pronounced with a 
raciness of humour which Keclcy, who sate opposite 
to me next day at dinnef* in Boulogne, could not 
have ^,suq)asaed. One of them would challenge the 
cook with having made the experiment of concocting 
a soup exclusively out of fat; and another asked how 
much work a man might be calculated to be able to 
complete who dined daily on skin and turnips ! 

Skin exclaimed a very corpulent cook (of tjie 
grenadier company), who was sharpening a knife 
close to lAc, — "Skin! Ar'nt you a nice fellow to 
teach me diow to dress meat, en ragout ! you, who 
hardly know whice and ^ed for fat xnd lean, or a 
knuckle-joint from an' otiiunl” "White and red,^^ 
rejoined the hungry fjritic of the Light Oornpany, — 
"Leblanc ct le- rouge, phr exemple! — Vbus voiis 
tenez 6pfecialement d ce beau m^lange-ld ; ' et cii 
arriere par preference !” This was a gibe in reference 
to the disastrous Condition of the? fat cook^s overalls, 
which, it was evident,, he knew nqt to ha^e meurred a 
rent in the seat, above ha\f a yard long, and yauming 

i. ^ 

* White and red, is it ? Tliat^'s your own beautiful par- 
ticular mixture ; and you carry it iit tlw rear, because it Ifoks- 
best so !” 
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as if tired of limitation, aifd about to enlarge ita 
dimensions. It certainly was^ ridiculous enough. 
The soldier^s pantaloons being bright red, and he 
being invested from head to foot in a white Holland 
dress, on which some projecting splinter or r^ck-hook 
had insisted the injury just described, the^joke of the 
hungry warrior was hen trooato enough ; and by the 
time the Grenadien de cuisine^ViA. turned about and 
discovered his predicament, every one under thb pent- 
roof^ at the fires, or among the pots and pans, was 
shouting with merriment, '* the tide of which waa 
running to his no light discomfiture when I packed 
up my drawing materials and rejoined the Major, who, 
having recognised me as I sate at work, came to pro- 
pose my staying just Idng enough to sec how they 
sometimes managed to amuse themselves with their 
visitors from the town ; for,^^ said he, " la danse va 
commenccr.^^ Now I liad heard there was dancing 
almost every other night in the camp ; rank and file, 
sergeants, corporals, subalterns, and fieltbo®ccrs alike 
enjoying the rireation. I^ot far from the kitchens 
I had obsefv’^ed a very hig^r flagstaff, fixed in the 
centre of a wide circular area of hardened earth, tlic 
whole ci? Jumference. of wki(?h was' marked out by a 
grassy iuound, about twenty inches high, made just 
like those already described as seats outside the huts ; 
and this grassy circle was intcrscctc J at intervals of 
twenty fe 2t by narrow openings^ sufficiently wide for 
two persons to pass through into tlie area. This was. 
the dancing-ground (about forty feet across) of the 
coir non soldiers#; and had not the Easterly wind 
been still blowing, and the dust covering every object^ 
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animate or inanimate^ * in the whole line of camp, 
there would have l^en a hundred fair partners for 
the thousand brave who were here to welcome them 
(aye, and dance well, too) within that fairy maze. 

The*evening, however, was chilly, and not a single 
arrival from town suggested the usual pastime on 
this occasion. /^But,” said my actpiaintancc, 
dare say we (the officers) shall get up a waltz or two.^^ 
Hereupon we went towards the Grand Cafe Cardinal 
and Assembly Rooms, where everything is carried on 
as it would be in Paris at a first-rate establishment 
on t^^e Italian Boulevards and I perceived there 
already a large gathering. 

Immediately in front of the saloons were hundreds 
of chairs and a large supply of little tables (as in the 
Palais Royal Garden), for ladies and their parties to 
sit and take coffee, lemoyade^ices, or liqueur ; qjnd 
listen to the music of the splendid band, picked from 
various regiments, and stationed in a pavilion elevated 
in the centre^of a vast square rgrass'^lawn. Posts and 
ropes were placed all rqj^md this graien and lively- 
looking area, outside’* v^hich, in perfect' order and 
deferential silence, , stood about a tliouaand of the 
soldiery. The Mi\^r e^g<^ his w^y ill amdiig therii, 
having ‘me on his left ^arm, and went up sti’aight to 
three colonels and several other field-officers, to 
whom, with maify fine speeches, as the saying is, he 
introduced the English gchtlemsin who bad^paid the 
Camp the liigh complimpnt of passing nearly nine 
hours among them, pencil in hand, and whom JxC 
begged to introduce as a visitor and *guest that sh^d 
be welcome, come when he might. There were about 
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thirty ladies— Avivcs, sisters, and acquaintances of the 
innumerable olfieors in commai^ of the ten thousand ; 
and the band played delightfully; so that it was im 
matter of surprise to see touple after couple bounding 
forward, as one beautiful waltz tune followed another 
(for it ^^as too cold for any slower datce) and 
though I began to think it was hearfy time enough 
for some sort of petit soupeTy in town, for niysclf, 
after nearly eleven hours^ fast, I made a point of 
staying sufficiently long in this festive winding-up of 
a long Summer^s day, to lionour the invitation of my 
^c^jiileous entertainers, wjio consented, with but ill 
grace, to let me leave them ; declaring, as they did, 
that our two nations could not henceforth be too 
nearly and dearly enfraternite. Gay, gallant, amiable 
men ! 

They xdcasc, arc pleased; 'they give, to got cstccni,” — 

as Goldsmith sai^d of* them ninety years %ince, and 
as, I doubt nok their bi’othcrs-in-arms,*figliting and 
dying side by ^d(^ with t\ic^ at this moment, would 
say ill the day that now is.* 

‘‘ But I oi^ght to return thi^ scat,^^ said T, as I 
rdsumedflic stdol deposited by me^A safety near the 
head-quanters of some of tlu^ Vimndihres, * These 
oddities have been already described. They wear 
uniform on march oilly. In camp they cook for the 
petty ofiBfters, who hjivc tables i(\ themselves at which 
they dine eigl^jt on a sidC| two at top, and two at 
bdlfctom. The corner Init m each street is, mostly, 
the fFivandiire’s^ station. 

I had walked over so much ground, and seen so 
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many hundred huts, that when, nt length, I en- 
deavoured to reeognv-.e the spot whenee I obtained 
my very serviceable tripod, I found it quite im- 
possible even to conjecture 'frhere the locality lay. I 
was croSsing a wide space of unoccupied ground, 
when an efderly gentleman (a remarkably fiVic hand- 
some man, upwards of sixty), accompanied by two 
very ejcgaiit women — his daughters, as I concluded — 
crossed my path. They were incontestably English, and 
did our nation credit, too. One of these ladies good- 
naturedly exclaimed, ‘‘ I think, Sir, you have dropped 
some of your drawing implements,” — and point(^d»^ 
some distance ahead. At a glance I saw it was one 
of the legs of my very homely stool, which had taken 
French leave of the other two ; but I reclaimed the 
deserter, and, as I struck into the path again, met 
my fair informant. Haviirg sc\ural of my skctcha:> in 
hand, I let the old gentleman gain a glai>ec^ of one 
or two • — the chapel in particiilar. He seemed pleased 
at the hartdlhig of the subject, aiVd ;vhcn I said*I 
w'as likely to let some erf our countrymen at liomc 
know' more about iny long day’s Avork, he exc^lainied. 
Ah ! ah ! I see- -I sec how it is5 ! Illustrated 
London News, ilS be sure’: — Noav» avc seeVhe living 
man!” I might haio continued to keep up this 
illusion with no little amusement, had time permitted, 
but I thought it quite the right thing to undeceive 
my worthy interlocutor, Avhom I subscqtiienily met in 
Boulogne, but I know net to this hoiu’ who the party 
was. However, my dilemma w^as cut short by my giving 
the seat to a drummer, with k request he wouldl^ake 
it to the first baraque, of ^he first corps, first division. 
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second brigade^ of the 41st Regiment ; and whether 
it c\er went or not, I presumc^it mattered very little, 
as the maiinfacture of half a score of them would 
not occupy much more than an hour ; and they 
seemed to be, conventionally, every man^s pl’opoity. 

The subjoined illustration will inform •my I'eadcrs 
where I ought to have presented myself at half-past 
SCI cu in the evciiidg ; and the* worthy Corporal rumi- 
nating on that ^m&syseat maybe imagined asking 
himself whether he liad done a w isc thing to let ce 
aieux Amjlah walk off vvifli his wooden one ^ alas ! 
iijastcr ! for it was borrowed *”) but he had recp^stcd 
to be introduced into my sketch; and his distinguished 
place in these pages v ill repay him in full, 1 trust, for 
the loan of ^^tliat ^cre trifle. — 



The Empe^jor arrived ai Capccurc before night; 
{?iid while tout h mofide were goni‘ to look for him, I 
ha|j! ridden to flic JCaiinp, early in the forenoon. I 
walked home to Boulogne in the dark, astonished 
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and dcliglitcd at all I* had seen and heard in the 
encampment of his Arjpy of the Nortli. To believe all 
that had been said and written concerning these 
brave and intelligent men, whose success in all they 
pilt theitt hand to resembles more fixed and deter- 
mined resuH, than the issue of casual experiment, it 
was absolutely necessary to see them ; and the ocular 
evidence gained on tliis occasion* confirmed all my 
preconceived ojiinioiis. Their talent and ingenuity, 
their pliysical and mental energy, their perfect dis- 
cipline and regard for oMeV, theii* love of country and 
of thj^ profession of arms in its cause, their esprit 
and self-respect, without the slightest cxliibition 
of arrogance, or the semblance of military control, — 
though every soldier in that legion knew and felt 
his individual value as a contributor to the vast in- 
ternal resources, prowcss,pandr independence of the 
whole — impn'sscd nic, as it must every similar witness, 
with the toiivictiou that nothing was beyond the 
ability of cuch gifted and inviuciblcragputs, — a mag- 
nificent living engine, ^^hose one impulsive force, 
brought into action, might at any tunc determine 
the balance of all Cojiitincntal po>Yers, and inftuencc 
the destinies of mighty nai-ions, though thd*^ exercise 
of such ascendant should compel them to move a 
world. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The reader will perceive, from tlie coneliuliitg pas- 
sages of tile last chapter, in what frame of mind T loft 
Boulogne for Ihighuid, on thc«first day of Septcmbcir. 
^t this very moment, while I am about to close the 
narrative of my thilly day?** stay in France^, theifj lie's 
a paragra[)h, in letter-press, on my lilirary table, 
from an unknown but ihost able writer, so truthfully 
describing the inihiencii wrought by that visit to the 
CAMP, wdiicli formed ^an appropriate termination to 
the month’s exeursion, tllat 1 venture to insert it in 
these pa^*es; fcjcling fissured that tts ()pp(»4'tun(.‘ allu- 
sions Avill fid.^J^ «uch introduction into a 

volume, AvhoM'. greatest faults, aiwong nniny, may 
.seem to be K'xeessive partiijJTvty^to the Fi’cneh nation, 
and a vast iynount of superlluoiis interest in tlui issue; 
and infi u'uee rf)f a^n evenly ho ilTsUnjt as tlu; Norman 
Coiupiest. It will appear, on the face of tliis.i'xtract, 
whicli ref(;rs to the intervaf that lias ('laps(;d since 
the Conque.st, that 7iy views are n^t isoljitird ; either 
as an ai^thor, an Fnglishman, or fi loyal liege; subji'ct. 
The wTiter'has been making mention of tliC pr(;s(;nt 
^ost auspiciiTus alKaijce between our country and 
Fifince, and piricccds to say^, — 

It is becomiiig more evident every day tliat the 
ft o 
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alliance is not a mere ])olitical league between two 
Governments formed for purposes of momentary ex- 
pediency, to be dissol’^ed as soon as that momentary 
cxpedieue.y shall have passed away, after the heart- 
leas iTkiipier of such engagements-i -not merely ^ the 
mutual ef?t(^em of two brave armies, emidousjwithout 
being envious, and doing that high justice to each 
other’s merits Nvliieh iione but tliose conseious of 
higli desert can render — but a sentiment which is 
taking ])()ssessiou of the minds of tlie people, apd 
seems likely to endure long after the ambition of the 
Emperor of Russia has been eliastiscd, and tl^c 
liahinee of Ihiropean power been redressed. The two 
great nations that inhabit the opposite sides of the 
Britisli (^luinnel have at lengtli discovered that the 
(uulK'ss wars of (ught hundred years have only served 
to retard both, in the inarch^ of civilization and 
improviiinent ; and to fritter away in objectless con- 
test that KS>r('ngth whieli, if uiuted, can give laws to 
the world,., and accelerate in an incalculable degree 
the nuireh of liuniau progress, the development of 
eoiinnei-(*(^, and tlu], spre^u? of enlightviiiiient. liWo 
jyerpctual May this auspicious sentinjeut of union 
grow into a fixed primnplv in eitjicr nation’ and so 
eomplefcely inoeulate their public policy aiul private 
opinion as to make them regard a return of hostilities 
between them with no less horror than a eivil war !”* 
In such a spirit I I ave uniformly set tboft on the 
op])()site shore. Huii suit qni mal y pensef There 
is not an element of good Svliic;h*niaji not be enjoye.l 
between Calais and Nice by thg tyive^ler who kni Avs 
♦ From ‘-The Times,” D^e. 1851-. 
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how to elicit and appreciate it ; and the kiiowhul^e 
Avliich not only educates the ej|e and taste, but tends 
to open and enlarge the licart and its sympathies hy 
wider intercourse with living Nature, and a fre(|uent 
eNporience of Divine goodness and humaii^lviudness 
(often as* they arc associated on the sccne*^ of travel), 
makes many a gainer of such^inforr^atioli a better as 
well as ji liap])ier man.* The acquired wisdprii he 
may Iiavc to de(;lare will in numerous cases spring from 
the discovery of many a blinding pn^judiee, and the 
detection of some detrimental bias, whicli had but too 
often prevented his ^loing justice to those who, however 
alien in country and creed, wer# probably liis superiors 
in intellectual x)Owcr — ^liis equals, at least, in Chris- 
tian attainments and graces. lie that hath no siuih 
experience of his kind, and of that one toiudi of 
nature which makes •the 'idiole world kin, knoweth 
little indeed ; while they who hHv,e sensibly availc'd 
themselves of the best opportunities of jm])roving 
in the proper sti^dy Of mankind, ju^qfiire* as much 
prudcmcc as liberality in jiuilgiiig of national foibles 
and delinquencies. Our couiltrymen, of all other 
foreigners, firfc prone to self-glorification when bii- 
yond their native hind. Tihie, tlujy liave much to be 
justly proud of; but they ought to have their ey(‘s 
more open to sec many things whmh read tin; most 
impressive lessons, and from which tlu^y may leai n 
much to* thfir edif cation an(i\social impr^wenumt. 
It would be equally W'clhif they shunned all dis- 

■* Header is 1^'re rcjfcrred to a very remarkable ])iiHsage on 
Tra clling, in the Book ®<*desiasticus, chap.xxxiv., v. 0 — 12, 
my j)araplirasc of whicb. is intecjvoven in this “conclusion.” 
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r(;|)iit:iblc coiilbrinity with nuinit'st follios and 
(•«)rrii|)ti(jris, and inoro on their j^iiard against 

C;onii)r()nnsing the English eharaetcr, ^vhich^ in spite 
of all tlu; fantastic trucks |riayed before high heaven 
and the *p)ntinental p(M)p]e, still stands most higli — 
though it^^ight, and, no doubt, icill, stand higher; 
for the eiilv2le ca^'diale. stnaigthcns ev('ry hour. ily 
virtii(‘/)f our high position among nations, av(' are the 
obscu’ved of all obs('rv(!rs ; and many a silly speech 
and foolish act must, from time to time, be set in a 
note-book ” by witlings iiuuipalde of emulating onr 
sterlf’ug excel lence, though Jynx-ey cd in detecting odr 
wi^ak nesses. Th(^ Br.tish character abroad, like the 
ilame of a moving lamp, shines always the brighter 
for being steadily upheld.; ‘^and this craves wary 
walking.’^ Happy man lx; his dole who (ran (juit the 
s(;eiie of foreign travel wi thout a single recolkx'Hon 
that annoys: uiio can eonlidcntlv wave , his hand 
towards tUe people he is leaving, with the iloman 
a(;tor’s parting words, Vos valetc et plaiiditc 1” 
(farewell ! and let me ask for your a]>plause.) 

This, by the by, is* (xpially applic^able to my own 
individual position at this moment,' 'vhcu I am 
about to take my gentle leave.* j\fy ivai'K'rs may 
remember how narrov ly 1 escaped a f:ital fall from 
the sU'cple in (\u;u ; — 1 hope my footing in their 
good opinion has not been, for aii instant, imperilled 
by unwiMT walk or lalk in this^ Ramble ulidcrtakeu 
by an Ecclesiastical tourist yitent tOnly upon Ar- 
clncology and the Pictiu'csifue. A“ merciful P^roVi- 
deuce watched over me "Trom \lo6r to door,^^ through 
nearly three hiincbed leagues, llllling the sense of 
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niaii\ a imkI caiv ; — and tUniiLclr I iiiidcrstaud 

many more things than 1 lia\\al)ilit\ to illufc>traie or 
('xpresN, and lia\e been compelled to touch subjeefs 
supcM’fieialh 'wliieh ampler space Avonld Jia\e cnablj'd 
mi* *to treat at llrj^e, [ shall not ha\e joijfneved or 
written tn \ain, if these published remii^scenees shall 
gain one good man^s favouraJ)le opinio^ or (‘oniirm 
one estimable friend’s or acipiaintance’s regar^l • 
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Dioiiti't ILutihl, i'liiitir '*ihci«Siricc, L alcuii "<111 ut, Luiidun. 





